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PREFACE. 


The following pages have been written under the strong belief 
that a great danger is impending over our Indian Empire, and 
therefore that it behoves all Englishmen to try to realize exactly 
iwhat that danger is, and what measures should be undertaken 
to meet it. It may be taken tor certain that the ranks of those 
who believe that there is no danger to India from Russian en- 
croachments in Asia have been very much diminished by the late 
•uncalled for ajjjfflggjKful advance of that Power to M<*rv , and that 
llua'efore^tfywSKmg is now but little required. However this 
may bcfThope whftt I have to say will at last open the eyes of all 
Englishmen, and decide those who may yet be wavering that the 
danger is now real. 

I have proposed certain measures (drastic I allow) to meet 
the Russian menace. I behove all are sound and all are feasible ; 
but as long as my readers .agree with me that the danger is real 
and must he met adequately, I have no wish to split hairs as 
to what is host to he done. Once those; in power in England 
and India are roused to a just appreciation of the situation, I 
shall have no fear of the result. 

Therefore, I earnestly appeal to each one who reads my 
paper to do all that lies in his power to aid in the great work 
which it recommends ; for that work is no less than the preserva- 
tion of our Indian Empire. 

It may be asked why I have not addressed myself to the 
general public of England and India by means of the Press. 
My answer is, — Because, I believe, doing so would do more harm 
than good, inasmuch as though I believe if I did so it would 
raise a strong popular feeling on the subject, still there is much 
of wliat I have said that should not he known to the Russian 
Government, who, with all their finesse , are not so well informed 
on many points as they would wish to he and are trying to be. 

I therefore, instead of addressing myself to the general public 
of England, appeal to those whom I believe to have the power to 
aid ; aud I ask each one who reads this paper, while keeping it 
strictly confidential, to do what lie can to assist in getting done 
what is necessary and advisable. 

C. M. MACGREGOR, Major-Genl . , 

Quarter Master General in India 




NOTE. 


I shall . J;> ^tfy^ ieased to receive from any gentleman who 
may satff this '%tudy * any remarks he may have to offer in 
favour of or against the views I have set forth. In fact, as my 
only object is to get the right thing done, whatever that may he 
I earnestly invite such remarks, and promise to give them every 
consideration in a second edition of this work. 

Communications addressed as under will reach me : — 

Major-Gene. Srrt C. Macgregor, k.c.b., c.s.i., c.i.e., 

Quarter Master General in India , 

Arm// Head Quarters , 

India. 


C. M. MACGREGOR, Major-General , 

Quarter Master General in India . 
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DEENJNUE OF INDIA: 
A STRATEGICAL STUDY. 


CHAPTER I. 

GAN RUSSIA INVADE INDIA. 

-\fTTII has Ijoon written and paid lo prove and disprove the possibility of 
„ Ti. Russia invading India, and the probability of her having any such 
icsign. Many of these papers, and much of this talk, have boon based on 
inaccurate information and issued to fall in with a preconceived view, or framed 
to meet purely personal or party interests; and although there have been 
many very able opinions delivered on this subject, the value of which has not 
.been lessened by any of the above causes, I have never yet seen any paper 
which lias clearly worked out , stage by stage, an answer to the important ques- 
tion — 1 “ Is an invasion of India by Russia possible ? }) 

• I hold it to be of no sort of use to meet such a question by any such 
answer as —' u Yes, of course. Did not Changez and Timur, Nadir and Ahmed 
Shah, &c., fee., invade India ? Then why should not the Russians, who are 
inure powerful and better organized ” ; or— “ N o, of course not. Between us and 
Du? Russians is there not the broad impassable thus ; the frightful wastes of 
the Turkoman desert, where no living thing can exist; the terrible deiiles and 
Jnow-clad passes of the Hindu Kush ; the unconquerable Afghans; the gloomy 
gorges of Jagdalak, the Bohtn, and the Khaibar ; and, lastly, our own numerous, 
well disciplined, and thoroughly faithful army, backed by a completely loyal 
population ? ” 

! I propose to adopt neither of these styles, but to review the whole question 
as far as possible, calmly and dispassionately, with as little bias for one view 
as the other. I propose to imagine myself for the nonce a Russian officer 
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ordered to draw up a project for the invasion of India, and show my readers 
how such an idea would be worked out ; take them step by step over the 
ground intervening between Russia and India; and give them suclf data and 
facts as they can judge for themselves, whether an invasion of India is feasible, 
as some say, or only the nightmare of a few madmen, according to others. 

The problem then is — “ Can Russia from her present position in Asia 
invade India now, or at any future time ? 3> 

First, then, what is her present position in Asia? Commencing from the | 
west, it is as follows : 1st, the whole of the Caucasus has been conquered 
and subdued so far as to make it improbable Russia need fear any insurrection 
in this quarter ; 2nd, Turkey has at least been made to see the hopelessness 
of a struggle with Russia single-handed ; 3rd, the rul ing dy nasty of Persia 
and the whole of its northern provinces are completed Russian domina- 

tion ; 4 fit, the Turkomans have felt the weight of KusJa's hahd, and fear 
her ; l)th t Khiva and Bokhara are completely und4r her thumb ; 6V//, 
kilobaud has been annexed ; 7th, Kashgar is hostile but afraid; 8th, China 
is hostile and more than hall-afraid; and, lastly, 9th, her advanced posts are 
now at Merv, Petro-Alexandrovsk, Jam and Ush, and her communications 
with the rear are quite safe from attack. 

Taking it then for granted that no exception can be advanced to this state- 
ment of the present position of Russia in Asia, I also ask to be allowed to 
assume, for the sake of argument, that all that has been written for and 
against the possibility of an invasion of India has left the question in such a 
state, that it is worth while to go into it more thoroughly than has ever yet 
been done, and satisly ourselves, not by calculating probabilities, or allowing 
a free rein to our imaginations, but by examining into the incontestable facts 
of the case, and determining whether it is feasible or not. 

The lirst point then which T shall consider is — Has R ussia the necessar} T force 
for such an undertaking ? T propose to show what is the total fighting strength 
of Russia; then to endeavour to estimate what proportion of this strength it 
would he necessary for her to retain— -Id, for the defence of her Herman 
and Austrian frontiers; 2nd, lor the frontier of Turkey in Europe; 3rd, for 
the fioutier of lurkey in Asia; 4fh, for the internal defence of her European 
dominions; 5/h, for her secure hold oj ilie Caucasus; 6th, for the keeping in 
subjection her recent conquests in Central Asia; and, 7th, for her Chinese 
frontier. 

M . ^ ^ iat ^ 1C strength of Russia, inclusive of all reserves, to be as 
follows* : — - 




Infantry and 
engineers. 

Cavalry. 

Guns. 

On a peace footing 

»•« 

... 4(50,897 

89,881 

1,538 

» war „ 

... 

... 1,286,122 

176,268 

3,630 


nnt UniSw/r t1u ' !llKn ' l \ ll{rnrrs tlw troops destined for service in tlio field arc included, lmt 
SSk3 tit .Sr* 'r " iin ' is(m art;,lll,, y- Hiwuley , engineers, and infantry are 

engineer mrks and the f . u) " J,,at:mts ani1 non-combatants ; but artillerymen, artillery and 

engineer parkb, and the staff of army corps and divisions are not included. 
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Peace Footing. 

This enormous force is distributed in peace as follows : 





In tan try and 
on^inecTH. 

Cavalry. 

Quna. 

Guard Corps, St. Petersburg 


26,581 

9,183 

102 

Grenadier Corps, Moscow 


23,664 


72 

1st Army Corps, St. Petersburg 


23,610 

3,484 

84 

2nd 

„ Vilna 


23,619 

3,484 

84 

3rd 

„ Riga 


15,716 

3,484 

60 

4-th 



15,746 

3,484 

60 

5th 

„ WaJ^aw 


15,746 

3,484 

60 

Oth 

,, ditto 


23,619 

3,484 

84 

7th 

„ Sevastopol 


15,746 

3,181 

60 

8th 

„ Odessa 


15,716 

3,184 

60 

Oth 

n Orel 


15,716 

3,184 

60 

10th 

„ Kharkov 


15,716 

3,184 

60 

11th 

„ Titomir 


15,746 

3,184 

60 

12th 

„ Kiev 


15,746 

3,484 

60 

13th 

„ Moscow 


23,619 

3,184 

84 

11th 

„ Lublin 


15,746 

3,484 

60 

15th 

„ Kazan 


15,716 


48 

23rd Division, Helsingfors 


7,873 


24 

Don Cossack Division, Zamost 



3,976 

12 

5 Rifle Brigades (various) 


9,940 



8 Finnish Battalions, Helsingfors 


4,100 


• M 

Cossacks (various) 


217 

637 

4 

Engineer 

Brigades (various) 

... 

16,391 


... 

Army of the Caucasus (various) 


61,224 

17,] 07 

196 

99 ff 

Turkistan (val'iouc) 


2(5,713 

7,G18 

76 

Siberian Troops, Omsk 


4,212 

987 

32 

” 

„ Eastern 

Mi 

11,910 

1,600 

36 


Grand Total 

... 

460,897 

89,884 

*1,538 


* Note.- 
staff, &c. 


-Those figures include regimental non-combatants, but not brigade nor divisional 
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On mobilization the foregoing becomes as follows : — 




Infantry 
and »Migi- 

Cavalry.* 

Gnns. 



licrrri. 



Guard Corps, St. Petersburg 

53,919 

10,976 

180 

Grenadier Corps, Moscow 

48,81(5 


144 

1st Army Corps, 

St. Petersburg 

47,295 

3,477 

156 

2nd „ 

Vilim 

47,295 

3, 177 

156 

3rd 

Riga 

31.531) 

3,477 

108 

4th „ 

Minsk 

31,530 

3,477 

108 

5th „ 

Warsaw 

31,530 

3,477 

108 

6th 

ditto 

47,295 

3,177 

150 

7th 

8th 

Sevastopol 

Odessa 

31,530 

31,530 


108 

108 

9th 

Orel 

31,530 

,/ 3,477 

los 

10th 

Kharkov 

31,530 

3,177 

108 

lltli 

Titomir 

31,530 

3.477 

108 

12th 

Kiev 

31,530 

3,177 

108 

13th 

Moscow 

47,295 

3.177 

150 

14th 

Lublin 

31,530 

3.177 

lo8 

l-)lh 

Kazan 

31,530 


90 

23rd Division, Helsingfors 

15,7ti5 


48 

J)un Cossack Division, Zamost 

5 Hide Brigades (various) 

20.501) 

3,800 

12 

8 Finnish Battalions (various) 

Cossacks, 30 Dont Regiments, 2nd and 3rd 

9,208 



(cal 

egories) 


29,250 


14 Don Batteries 



Hi 

3 Astra 

khan Regiments 


2,019 


Crimean Battalion 

1,825 


... 

4 Engineer Brigi 

rides 

18.271 



21 1 Reserve Infantry Divisions and Artillery 




Bi i gados 

• •4 

385,152 


708 

Army of the Caucasus 

138,288 

42,538 

388 

Ural Cossacks (2nd and 3rd) (categories) ... 



0,972 

... 

Orenburg Cossacks ( ditto ) 


11,952 

24 

Turkistan Army 


20,743 

7,018 

70 

8 Reserve Turkistan Battalions (us formed 




1878) 


8.424 


32 

Omsk District 

... 

7,381 

987 

32 

East Siberian District 

Semirietchie, trans-Baikal, Siberian and 

11,940 

1,600 

30 

Amur Cossacks 

(2nd and 3rd categories) 

4,680 

9,778 

6 


Total 

1,286,122 

170,208 

3,030 


* Tty a remit order a! 1 rivalry mgi uraite lmv. been raised to six squadrons ; but as no %urcs 
of stmifrtlif-, ft e., have been pJ kshed, the old establishments are liure reckoned. 

* t 1* •< cutty reduced to 15 regiments j! each category. 
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To the above must be added the forces of Servia, "Bulgaria, Roumania, 
and Eastern Roumelia, which may safely he considered available for Russian 
purposes. 

Those of Servia on mobilization consist of — 

1st category. 


15 regiments of infantry @ 4 active and 1 reserve' 
butt.ilions 

5 regiments of cavalry 

5 reserve squadrons 
40 field batteries (240 guns) 

0 mountain batteries (24 guns) 

6 rt- serve batteries 

5 pioneer companies with bridge train, &c M <fec, 

2nd category. 15 legiments of infantry ( nj 4 battalions 
10 squadrons «jf cavalry 

(120 guns) 

. 40 v!ifli 4 jnfeer companies 
3rd category. 00 battalions (of little worth) 


Total 


f 107,436 men. 


56,044 


53.fi to 


Bulgaria could put in the Held — 

21 hat tal ions (tv 1.000 men 
S squadrons (« 150 men 
] 1 halt cries (rt S guns 
4 engineer companies 
2 g.urison artillery companies 
7 rese rve battalions 

Roumania can mobilize — 

4 


217.120 „ 

384 field guns. 


^ 36 . 00 <) men. 
{ SS guns. 


J 


and 


130,000 men. 
2SS guns. 


4 army corps with each 30 battalions, 15 squadrons, 12 guns ar 
engineer companies, 1 cavalry division of 10 squadrons. 

Total. 120 battalions 

70 squadrons 
4S bat t dies 
20 engineer companies 

The Roumanian militia could form four other army corps of the above 
strength, but slightly weaker in cavalry and artillery. 

East Roumelia could place on a war footing — 

12 battalions (V/ 1,01)0 men ... ... ^ 

2 squadrons (rt) 150 men ... ... f 13,000 men, 

1 battery of 4 guns (iV 200 men ... ... C t guns ; 

2 engineer companies (a\ 1(H) men ... ... ✓ 

besides a partially trained militia of about -40,000. 

Montenegro's forces (about 10,000 men) should also be reckoned, as they 
are trained by Russians. 

The total forces then which Russia has available therefore are— 


Russia 

... 1, 162,300 cavalry, infantry and engineers, and 3,630 guns. 

Servia 

217,120 „ 

n 

384 „ 

Bulgaria 

.. 36,000 y, „ 

I» 

88 „ 

Roumania 

150,000 „ „ 

fp 

288 „ 

East Roumelia 

53,000 

3 9 

4 „ 

Montenegro 

... 10,000 ,, ,, 

If 



1,928,510 


4,394 


The number of troops which Russia would have to keep on her German 
md Austrian frontiers would of course depend on whether she had secured 
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tho neutrality of those Powers during any other operations she was about to 
engage in ; and it is evident unless such neutrality had been made very secure, 
she must keep up considerable forces on those frontiers. 

During the Russo-Turkish war of 1 <377-78, the following preparations 
were made by Russia on her German and Austrian frontiers. The garrison 
troops of the following fortresses were mobilized and the fortresses armed at 
the following periods : — 


In November 1876 ... 


In January 1878 


During the Berlin Con- 
gress. 


s Kerteh. 

V Bender. 

\ Dunahurg. 

C Bobrubk. 
f Novo Oeorgievsk. 

\ Kronstadt. 

1 Xveaborg. 

UViborg. 

( I vangorod. 

1 The coast defences on the Baltic were organized and the 
y l)atteries armed, Kronstad, and Sveaborg being the 
( centres chosen. 
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In 1877-78 there were no such cadres for reserve troops as now exist in 
Russia, and local and fortress battalions had to he used as a basis for these 
formations. The orders for the formation of the battalions were given on the 
following dates : — 


18th April 1877 
12th August 1877 
10th August 1N77 
Hist January 1878 

17th April 1878 


10 battalions. 

36 

6 


Total ... 132 battalions = 118,800 men. 


Those were formed by drafts from the local and fortress battalions and 
by men of the tirst category of the militia. They were formed into 1 1 divi- 
sions of 12 battalions, of which the 1st and 2nd served in Roumania and the 
Jird in the Caucasus as Happen troops, the 4th to 8th were employed in 
Poland and the South-West Provinces, and the 9th to 1 1th on the Baltic coast. 
Eighteen reserve brigades of artillery (72 batteries) were formed in European 
Russia. 

In Turkistan y in May and June 1878, eight reserve battalions (7,200 
men) and a reserve brigade of artillery were formed. 

The Cossack troops were mobilized as follows* 

Cossacks Don — 

60 regiments ~~ 360 sotni" 

20 batteries = 120 guns 

Kuban — 

' 20 regiments = 120 sotni 

12 battalions 
6 batteries — 40 guns 

Terek — 

10 regiments 40 sotni j 
2 batteries = 8 guns 
Orenburg— 

14 regiments = 84 sotni 
4 batteries -= 24 guns 
Astrakhan — 

2 regiments 8 sotni^ 

* N^te , — The above details from Thilo von Trotha’s “ Mobilizirung dcr Russischcn Annie 

1877-78.- 


Totai — 

612 sotni = 91,800 

12 battalions — 10,800 
31 batteries — 192 guns 

were in all mobilized by the Cossack 
armies of European Russia, though all 
were not employed on active service. 
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According 1 to Blume, the active army of the Germans in France on the 
1st March 1871, when the battalions, &c., had been filled up after their 
heavy losses, numbered (including three mobilized reserve divisions) 455,783 
infantry, 57,779 cavalry, and l,l>74 guns. It may therefore be assumed that 
a force of 150,000 infantry, 50,000 cavalry, and 1,500 guns, aided by the 
militia and supported by the fortresses of the Polish quadrilateral would* be a 
sufficient army of observation against Germany, with perhaps 800,000 infantry, 
80,000 cavalry, and 900 guns against Austria. J * 

The number of troops which Russia would have to mobilize on the 
Turkish frontier in Kurope would depend altogether on whether an alliance 
had been made with Turkey by England, and whether that alliance was 
offensive as well as defensive. 

I find that the troops mobilized in Russia for employment in European 
Turkey in 1877-78 were as follows : — 




battalions. 

Squadrons. 

Guns. 


fSth Army Corps 

24 

18 

108 


9Hli „ 

24 

18 

108 


11th „ 

24 

18 

108 


12th „ 

24 

18 

108 


3id Ltifle Brigade ... 

4 


Original “ Army of 
the South.” 

1th „ 

Cossack eomhined division 

Don Cossack Keuinients (attached 

4 

20 

0 


to infantry divisions) 

3rd Engineer Brigade, 3rd and 

... 

54 

40 


dth Pontoon, and 7 Sapper 





V Battalions 

- 


- 


Total 

lot 

140 

IS 4 

( 

4th Army Corps 

21 

18 

108 

Added 0th May ^ 

13th „ „ 

11th „ „ . ... 

21 

24 

18 

24 

108 

108 

c 

Bulgarian Militia ... 

0 



Total 

78 

00 

32 4 



— 

— . 

- 


(Guard Corps 

2nd and 3rd Grenadier Divisions 

53 

21 

24 

100 

90 

Added 3rd August | 

2nd, 3rd, 24th, and 20th Infuntry 




1 Divisions 

48 


192 


U Cavalry Division 


is 

12 


Total 

125 

42 

460 



— — 

— 

- 


GRAND TOTAL. 

battalions. 

Squad rona. 

Guns. 

1st mobilization 


lt)4 

140 

48 4 

321 

1st reinforcement 


78 

00 

2nd „ 


125 

42 

400 



-■ — 

. . 

-■ 


Total 

307 

2 '48 

1,208 or 



— — 

— — 

—in . 

307 battalions (rtl 900 rifles = 

£7(1,300 



248 squadrons (a} 150 sabres = 

37,000 





313,300 

men. 



1.208 guns. * 

* Nole . — In Russia, the 7tli ami 10th Corps (18 butts I ions, 3G squadrons, 216 guns) were 
mobilized and placed to watch the Black Sea, coast, but only a few squadrons of the 7th Corps 
crossed the Turkish Frontier. 
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I think that a consideration of thp above will show clearly — “ 1st, even 
if Turkey did not enter openly into an alliance with England, Russia would 
still have to maintain in a state of readiness a force at least equal to the 
original Army of the South, namely (in round numbers), 98,600 infantry, 
9. 1 ,900 cavalry, 481 guns; and if Turkey formed an offensive-defensive 
alliance with England, she could not well keep a much smaller force in hand 
than she employed in E uro] wan Turkey in the war of 1877-78, namely (in 
round numbers), £711,800 infantry, 87,000 cavalry, and 1,208 guns. 

The troops mobilized on the Asiatic theatre of operations in 187 7-7 S' 
were — 



liattalions. 

Squadrons. 

(Juns. 


''Caucasus Grenadier Division 

16 


48 


19th, 38th, 39th, and 41st Divisions 
Of 20th Division 

Of 21st 

64 


192 

8 

8 


Caucasus Rifle Brigade 

4 


Caucasus Array ... ( 

Caucasus Dragoon Division (two 
Dun Cossack II. A. Batteries attached) 
Kuban Cossack Infantry 

i 

16 

12 


,, Cossacks, 1st category 


60 

12 


,, >> 2nd „ 


48 



Terek „ 1st 


16 

18 


. >- ... . 2nd „ 


20 


Reinforcements l 

• 1st Grenadier Division 

12 


48 

flora Kuropeans, j 
Russia. / 

doth Infantiy 

2nd Astrakhan Cossacks 

12 

6 

48 

. 6th and 7th Orenbuig Cossacks ... 


8 



Total ... 

109 

171 

391 


besides sappers and a large number of militia cavalry. 

Tot<i j < ]f>i) hut ta lions (& 900 US, TOO 

”’1 174 squadrons (ft- 1.50 25,500 


Total — 128.(500 men. 

394 guns. 

Thus it is clear that if Turkey entered into an offensive-defensive alliance 
with England, Russia could not dare to maintain on her Armenian frontier a 
much less force than the above, namely, — 

98,100 infantry. 25,500 cavalry. 394 guns. 

The total war strength of the army of the Caucasus is, we have seen, — 
138,288 infantry, 42,538 cavalry, 388 guns ; 

from this we must deduct the army which would have to ho kept ready on the 
Armenian frontier, with the result that there would be available in the Cauca- 
sus for exterior operations about — 

40,188 infantry. 17,038 cavalry. 6 guns. 

The army of Turkistan numbers — 

20,743 infantry. 7,618 cavalry. 76 guns. 

It is evident that none of these 1 can he spared for exterior operations ; and 
the same remark may be applied to the troops in East. and West Siberia : 
indeed, these provinces are clearly already dangerously weak. 
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We can now arrive at some idea of the smallest force which Russia 
would have to maintain on her frontiers and for internal purposes : — 




Infantry, 

Cavalry. 

Guns. 

On the German frontier 


460,000 

50,000 

1,500 

„ Austrian „ 

,,, 

300,000 

30,000 

900 

„ European Turkey frontier 


200.000 

25,000 

600* 

„ Asiatic „ „ 


75,000 

16.000 

200 

Caucasus 


( 30,000 

5,000 

100 

Turkistnn ... > For internal defence 

] 20,000 

7,500 

75 

Siberia, East and West ) 


( 20,000 

2,500 

61 

Total 

... 

1,101,000 

136.000 

5,439 


Interior Russia. The local and depot troops are specially designed for internal police 
purposes during war. 

Deducting’ then these numbers from the total armed strength of Russia 
[vitle page 5), I find* there would be a balance of about 180,000 infantry, 
40,000 cavalry, and 101 guns available for operations in the direction of India, 
and Ibis without counting on any aid at all from the tributary Slates of Servia, 
Bulgaria, &c. But if the troops of these States wore added, Russia would 
then have an available Held army of no less than 601,000 men and 9 a 5 guns. 
I think then it may be allowed that Russia has at her disposal sufficient men 
for the invasion of India. 

The next, necessity in making war is money ; and the finances of Russia 
are known to ho in a bad way. But as she makes no sign of reducing her 
forces in peace time, — and 1 am informed that the loan of 15 millions she lately 
put into the Berlin market was taken up thirty times over, — t think we may 
safely assume that for such a popular operation as the invasion or threatening 
of India, money in abundance would be forthcoming. IS till I regret 1 have not 
the data to prove this, nor do I know where to find data to do so ; therefore J 
must coniine myself to saying that tightness of the money market never 
yet prevented a nation from going to war. 

I have now proved that Russia has the necessary men ; T have assumed 
she will find the money should it he required; and now L proceed to consider 
what, steps would be taken towards ascertaining the feasibility of the operation 
we are considering. 

I have said that the Russians now have their outposts at Merv, Petro- 
Alexamlrovsk, Jain and Ush ; they have crept, up to these places very un- 
obtrusively. This may be owing to a very natural modesty in supposing that 
the world in general cannot be interested in movements directed towards 
sucli legitimate, even praiseworthy, euds as improving their commercial 
relations and consolidating the large extent of territory which the chances 
and changes of events have placed under their control. 

Bnt there can be no doubt that, supposing the Russian Government to 
have ulterior aims against India, this unobtrusive method of advancing their 
frontier is excellently well calculated to gain their ends; and undoubtedly one 
of the first things which would suggest itself to a General ordered to arrange 
for an invasion of Iudia would be that this silent advance should continue 
as long as possible. He would point out that the invasion of India was much 

* I have here put the force which would have to he maintained by Russia, on the European 
and Asiatic Turkish frontier at. the lowest which would have to bo kept up. If England and 
Turkey had entered into an offensive-defensive alliance, those numbers would have to be iuere.is.td, 
and could uot be less than about IU0,U00 men and 1,660 guns. 


C 
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like the attack on a fortress; and it would consequently be advisable to 
ascertain whether there were any vantage points which, once seized, would give 
an advantage to his operations. (< Oddly enough, he might remark, the points 
to which the Russians have already advanced are admirably suited to the 
end in view, and it will only he necessary to continue to conduct matters in 
t he same way to secure like results/* 

The archives of the Intelligence Department of St. Petersburg and 
Tashkand would show him that such vantage points clearly existed ; and I 
think it is not too much to say that he would select the points Herat, Kabul, 
and Chitral. The fir<t because, utier alia^ it is a strong fortress in a fertile 
valley capable of feeding a large number of men, and it is situated on the 
most practicable road to India from the west, while it can he, with equal ease, 
supported either from the north or the west by roads which are beyond any 
possibility of counter-attack. The second because, though a position of less 
importance, it is also situated in a fertile valley, with large food resources, 
within a very short distance of Peshawar, and in the midst of a population 
every man of whom is bitterly hostile to the English. The third because, 
though not of so great value as the others, it w'ould place the General in 
command of a force at it in direct communication with a more than doubtful 
ally of the English, and with several tribes bitterly hostile to them. 

I suppose then these three arc the points selected. I don't say these 
would he, or need he, the exact points which would he selected; hut as it would 
he very advisable to endeavour to seize some points in advance of those the 
Russians are now in possession of, these three seem on the whole to be the best. 

And, further, it would clearly he an additional advantage that these 
points should he seized, either with the acquiescence of the English Govern- 
ment, or before that Government could take measures to prevent tludr 
falling into the hands of Russian Generals. It is also evident that every 
possible step should ho taken to lull the suspicions of the English until such 
time as the Russians wore in a position to seize them w r ith tolerable certainty. 

These |)( tints gained, it is evident it would only he necessary to hold 
them in suitieient strength to prevent their being retaken by the English, 
or by protestations of friendliness to induce that people to acquiesce in their 
loss as a fait accompli. In either ease, it may be granted that a lull might 
then take place in the operations exactly as, to continue the analogy, would 
happen in the siege of a fortress. During this lull, the vantage points would 
he strengthened ; the roads to the rear would be improved to admit of the 
storing of ammunition for the batteries; reconnaissances, up even to the walls 
of the fortress, would he undertaken; and communications would be opened 
with any of the garrison whose fidelity was doubtful. 

This then shows us that an invasion of India like the operations of a 
siege naturally divides itself into twm operations, separated from each other 
by a greater or less interval of time, according to the exigencies of the moment, 
but always also according to the convenience of the assailants. 

1 will therefore consider the question under these two headings — Id, 
measures advisable to place the Russians in possession of these vantage points ; 
2nd , final measures for the invasion of India. It is necessary to give the 
Russians credit fora certain amount of forethought, and, in all operations of 
war, to allow for a certain amount of preliminary manoeuvring before the 
opposing forces are ranged for the final struggle. 

It having been settled thus which are the most important outworks of 
India, it is now uece<«ary to consider what steps would be taken by the 
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Russians to prevent attention of the English being directed to these points; 
and at this stage, the question which a General entrusted with the prepara- 
tions of this plan would ask would be — By what means can the suspicion of 
the English be lulled ; and what steps should be taken to place the Russian 
forces within coup de main distance of these points ? 

To answer the last first, I think it must be allowed that the completion 
of the railway front the Caspian to the furthest limit of Russian territory on 
the Atak ; the completion of a railway across the Ust Urt, from the Airakti 
|Eay to the Oxus; the improvement of the marine on the Caspian, of the navi- 
gation of the Oxus, of the roads from .lain to the Oxus (through Bokhara) 
and towards Alai from Ush; and, finally, gradually to reinforce all points of 
the line in as quiet and unobtrusive a manuer as possible, — would be the prob- 
able answer. 

And as regards the pretexts for these steps and movements which would 
appear to be most likely to silence English suspicions, what seems fhe best to 
offer would be — 1st, tlie vital necessity of so improving the communications 
to her possessions in Central Asia as would enable Russia to gel such 
a firm grip of them as would at last enable her to consolidate and improve 
her commercial relations with her new subjects; 2nd, to do all this it would 
also seem to be necessary to be very strong, so as to make any attempt on the 
part of the only half-subdued Khanates and tribes to disturb the peace 
impossible. Unfortunately, it might he pointed ou*, the elements of disorder 
within the Russian frontier were still numerous; the warlike Merv Tekkes 
only recently defied the Russians ; and no reliance can even now be placed on 
their very qualified show of submission. Then in Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Kilobaud a seditious spirit has long been apparent which renders the great- 
est caution necessary, especially as Kashgar hold by the Chinese is known to 
be bitterly hostile, and is the refuge of all the discontented spirits of the 
three Khanates. Then as the time drew near for throwing off the mask, it 
would be advisable to circulate rumours of an impending outbreak in Merv, 
and of the proposed further annexation of all Bokhara and Khiva. 

The objects which would now have to be attained would be the possession 
of Herat, Kabul, and Chitral ; or, if at the moment ol the attempt it was not 
found advisable to push the advance through, of some points as near as possible 
to those places which could, without any cavil on the part of the English, he 
seized. These points would appear to be Sarakhs, Charjui, Ivilif, and Samli Bala. 

For this purpose it would be necessary to prepare five columns, ami to 
undertake the measures described below under the name of each column, which 
will be called— 1st, The Atak column ) 2nd, The Oxus column; -‘3rd, The 
Jam column; 1-th, The Margilan column; 5th, The Pamir column. 

First, then, the Atak column. The objective of this force would be the 
seizing of Herat; but the probable ostensible reason of ils assembly would be 
the punishment of the Merv Tekkes. To enable it to accomplish this object 
in a thoroughly effective maimer, it will be necessary to provide (a) a force 
for the seizure of Herat, (b) a force for the protection of the communications 
from the Caspian in the Akhal country, {•.) a force at Sarakhs and Merv to 
overawe the Merv Tekkes and protect the left flank of the advance, (d) a 
force at Charjui to overawe the Merv Tekkes from the north, (t?) a force to 
reinforce Herat whpn taken. 

For the first object (a), I consider that a force of flit 1 following strength 
would be ample: 16,200 infantry, 000 engineers, 3,350 cavalry, ],t)0U artillery, 

and 64 guns. 
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For the second (b), a force of 8,000 infantry, 1,800 cavalry, 200 engineers, 
and 40 mins (which is the number Skobcleff took Heok-Tepe with) would be 
quite ample. For the third (c), I should say a force of 4,000 infantry 1,000 
cavalry, 200 engineers, and 10 guns would suffice; while the force tor the 
fourth {<() will be found described under the heading c<r lhe Oxus Column 
( e )* In addition to the above, a force (e) of about the same strength as the 
advance would be held in readiness as a reserve to reinforce Herat when taken. 

That is to say, omitting the Oxus column, a total of 44,400 infantry, 
2,200 engineers, 10,500 cavalry, 4,000 artillery, and 184 guns would be ret 
quired. 

The force at present in the Aklial country consists of— 

fi rifle battalions of the trans-Caspian Kiilc Brigade at 900 — 5,400. 

1 railway battalion ... ... ■■■ . . V* A , ‘...Z 

]i regiments of Cossack cavalry (1 Taman. I Laba),9 sotmasat 150~~ . 

4 batted artillery at 200 men and 8 guns = 32 guns and 800 men. 

Consequently this force would have to he reinforced by 39,000 in i anti y, 2,200 
engineers,! 8,150 cavalry, 3,800 artillery, and L52 guns to bring l o i 
strength required for the occupation of Herat. 

In considering where this force is to come from, 1 cannot of com si, t o 

more than take for granted that it will lie drawn Irom the most, conveme 

and readily accessible sources, namely, the Caucasus, any deficiency m 
garrison of tliat j)rovinec being made up from other parts ol Russia. 

Therefore, 1 suppose that the following troops have been sclcc e* | >l ^ 

advance force by reason of their being nearest to the three polls on ic 
j»ian, viz., Baku, Derband, and Pctrovski, and having regard to the iou esc 
necting their peace stations therewith : — 


18 battalions infantry at 900 
2 regiments Dragoons at 750 
2 Terek Cossack regiments at 
1 Kuban Ci'-o-.irk ivginivnt at 
8 batteries at 2ou 
1 sapper battalion ... 



= 10,200 
... - 3,850 

— 1,000, G4 guns 

— 1)00 

22,550, 54 guns 


or with staff and departments, 23,000 men. 


These troops might be composed of— 


20th Division 


21st Division 


-l 

4 


Caucasus (trena-) 
diers Division. ) 


2 battalions 78th Regiment, Vozdvijonskoc. 

2 battalions 79th Regiment, (Irnznnya. 

2 battalions 80th Regiment, llasar Yurt. 

2 batteries 20tb Artillery brigade, Vladikavkaz. 

2 battalions 82nd Regiment, Tebir Yurt. 

2 battalions 83rd Regiment, Deshlagar. 

2 battalions 84th Regiment, Kusari. 

2 batteries 21st Artillery Brigade, Temir Khan Shura. 
2 battalions 13th Urenadbin, Manglis. 

2 battalions 15th Tiflis, Manglis. 

2 battalions 15th Till is, Manglis. 

2 batteries Caucasus Grenadier Artillery Brigade, Tiflifl. 


* Vide page 30. , 

f Tin: Railway battalion '.being required for the line from Mikhaelovsk to Kizil-Arvat is le 
out of the calculation. 
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44th Dragoons, Piatigorsk. 

451 h Dragoons, Mozdok. 

Kislinr G retail (Terek) Cossacks, Mozdok. 

Sundja (Terek) Cossacks, Groznaya. 

Poltava (Kuban) Cossacks, Klisavetpol. 

2nd Kuban H. A. Battery, Sluislm. 

6th Kuban II. A. Battery, Bieli Kliutch. 

1st, Sapper Battalion, Tiflis. 

Telegraph Park, Tiflis. 

£ 42nd Ammunition Park, Tiflis. 

45th Ammunition Park, Petrovsk. 

Tin' corps chosen art* all taken from the Caucasus Army, as the country 
east of the Caspian i.s under the same Government, and all operations in that 
country have hitherto been undertaken by troops of that army. 

The troops in the Caucasus arc on the peace footing 1 , roughly speaking, 
at half war strength, with the notable exception of the cavalry, who are kept 
at somewhat over war strength both in men and horses. The war strengths, 
in round numbers, of the various units are as follows 


Infantry battalions 

... 900 

men 


Dragoon regiments 

... 750 

if 


Cossack <i sot nia regiments 

... 900 

ji 


j> 4 „ ,, ... , 

... ooo 

ji 


Heavy Battery (2 per brigade) ... 

... 200 

„ 8 

guns. 

bight „ ( „ ) ... . 

... 200 

„ 8 

Jl 

Mountain „ ( „ ) ... 

... 200 

„8 

Jl 

Cossack Jl. A. „ ( „ ) ... , 

... 200 


IJ 


Each infantry battalion would require therefore 450 reservists, each 
battery 40 to 100 men. The sapper battalions would require 300 men to 
complete; the } engineer and telegraph parks could he completed from the i 
„ remaining. It. is not known how the ammunition columns would bo completed. 
Details as to the mobilization of regimental and army corps and trains, &c., 
are not available. The wagons are stated to be in store; hut how men and 
horses are obtained is unknown : the latter probably by requisition. If each 
battalion called up 650 instead of 150 reservists, all needs of artillery, sappers, 
and train would probably be Idled. This number has therefore been taken as 
the basis of calculation, and the experience of 1877 would seem to justify it. 

The depot battalions of the Caucasus troops are stationed in the interior 
of Russia in the Eastern Provinces, with the exception of those of the 21st 
division who are on the Moskov Railway line, and would come via Nikolaievsk 
and Poti. There does not appear to be any strict rule as to the mobilization 
of regiments from their own territorial districts ; therefore to relieve the 
strain on the Poti-Titlis-Baku Railway, the reserves of the 3<Sth (Caucasus) 
Division in the Government of Voroncj have been affiliated to this division. 
The 20th Division utilizes its own reserves from the Volga districts. The 
Caucasus Grenadiers have no territorial districts nor depot battalions ; the 
reserves of the 41st (Caucasus) Division from the Volga districts have been 
supposed to complete it. 

y Although in 1870 the French system of sending regiments to the front 
without their reservists, and sending the latter after them, worked most 
■disastrously for France, it has been adopted in this case — 

(1) on account of the great distances the reservists would otherwise 
have to travel j 
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(2) because there would be no fear of the troops being attacked before? 

their reserves arrived as in ] 87 0 ; 

(3) on account of the small number of troops mobilized. 

The reservists have therefore been supposed sent to the ports on the 
eastern side of the Caspian, to which their corps have been directed. Regi- 
ments, &c., have their augmentation stores of clothing, arms, equipment, 
wagons, &c., in their own possession, and the reservists could therefore be 
equipped on arriving at their corps. 

Koutos in the (’iiucasus to the '^e principal roads in the Caucasus which* 
ports on tli<> Caspian, ami Itus- would be utilized for the concentration of troops 
sian Hallways In the interior. at the p<, rts are 

VhdiWvkaz ) Tchercvlcnnaya to Petrovsk 
Temir Khan Shura „ „ 

Pesblagar ,, Larbatid 

Kusari „ „ 


which are all excellent macadamized roads, 
following details only are known : — 
Length of lim; ... 

Longest distance between stations 
Time interval ... 

Speed 

Time of transit 

Number of trains per diem (maximum) 


Of the Tiflis-Baku Railway, the 
... 1M5 miles. 

l»i , 

... 11 hours. 

... 15 miles. 

... 2H hours. 

8 


No details of the amount of rolling stock arc available ; but there can 
be little doubt that sullieient exists to furnish A trains per diem of the 
maximum of HO axles, which would require S to 10 engines and ASO vans 
and trucks. The data, upon which calculations for military transport by 
rail are made in Germany are heir assumed, and according to these a train 
can convey cither a battalion of 1.000 men, a squadron (lot) lenses), or a 
battery. Two of the weak peace battalions may therefore be carried in one 
train. 

The railway sections in the interior of Russia utilized are — 


Bo xul uk to Samara .. 

„ 102 

versts = (> hours 20 minutes. 

Atkavsk to Sarato ,, 

. 51 

„ m i 

„ 58 „ 

Lido to Griazi 

. ms 

„ m e 

„ 15 „ 

Griazi to Tsaritsin .. 

. 5t;i 

„ -- 21 

„ 10 „ 


On these railways rolling stock may be supposed unlimited, as they are 
connected with the Russian Railway system, and 6 trains per diem may (if 
required) be counted upon. 

The Caucasus could easily furnish the number of horses required to 
n . .. , , complete the trains, batteries, &c., and from sta- 

at the ports of embarkation. tistics it appears that the requisitioned horses 
a. Cadres, &c. (exclusive of would be all available in an average of about 
reserves). seven days. This then may be taken as the time 

in which, from date of receipt of the telegraphic order for mobilization, the 
battalions and batteries (iiiiuus their reserve men) are ready to march. Cav- 
alry may be considered ready on the third day, as the small number of horses 
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required for their trains would probably in that time he available. The fol- 
lowing tables shew the dates of arrival at Petrovsk and Darband of the troops 
destined to embark there : — 


At Putroi'xk. 


— 

- ~ ---- 

% 

- 



- “ 

Uivi- 

£ 1011 . 

Regiment, Brigade, Ac. 

Place of tnobi- 
liKution. 

Day of 
depar- 
ture. 

Distance 

(versts). 

Number 
>f dljs’ 

march 

Day of 
arnvnl 
at IV 
trnibk. 


7«1 h Regiment (2 battalions) . 

Vo/d vijciisk . . 

8th 

1 DO 

8 

1 

161 ll 

( 

70th „ ( „ ) .. 

(Iroznaja 

8th 

160 

7 

14th 

-20th! 

noth „ < „ ) ... 

Jiasav Vurt ... 

8th 

80 

3 

lot h 

1 

l 

20th Artillery Brigade {2 batte- 

Vladikavkaz . 

8th 

260 

10 

17tli 

ries). 






( 

82ud Regiment (2 battalions) 

TeliirTurt ... 

8th 

40 

2 

9ili 

21 si - 

21st Artillery Brigade (2 batt-e- 

Shura 

8th 

50 

2 

0th 

( 

new). 





j 


Uth Dragoons 

Piatigorfik .. 

Mil 

260 

7 

11th 


nth Dragoons 

Mo/dok 

1th 

230 

7 

10 th 


Kishar (in-ben Cossacks 

Ditto 

4th 

230 

7 

loth 


Sundja Cossacks 

(iro/n.iya 

1th 

160 

fi 

sth 


151 b field Park ... 

Petrovsk 

nth 



Stli 



At Darband. 




Divi- 

sion. 

Regiment, Brigade, Ac. 

Place of mobi- 
lizal ion. 

Day of 
dc|i:ir- 
t ore. 

f ’ 

Distance 
.(\ ersts) 

: Number 
of d.i) s' 
march 

j Day of 
arrival 
, at Dar- 
baml. 

( 

83rd Regiment (2 battalions) 

| Deshlagar 

8th 

75 

3 

mth 

21st \ 





\ 

Hlth „ ( „ ) ... 

I Kusari 

9th 

75 

3 

10 th 


. . — ^ ; -/ 

- - - 




- 


H (‘marks. 


1 


Y Iloulo march. 


lly ml 02 hours) 
on ft h <l.iy to Vla- 
dikavkaz , 1 heneo 
route march. 


r Route man'll. 


V 


Remarks. 



At Baku. 

It may be assumed that the necessary extra platform accommodation 
required and other preparations necessary for a large movement of troops 
would be made during the mobilization period, and that on the conclusion of 
this the railway would be ready to begin the transport of troops to Baku. 
The table overleaf shews the dates of arrival at that port.* 

Note . — If considered necessary. the garrisons of the troops moved might he taken over by 
troops of the 7 tki (Sebastopol) and 8th (Kharkov) Corps brought by sea and rail. 

N.B.- -25 versts — 154 miles is taken as a day's march for infantry and artillery ; 35 versls — 
204 miles for cavalry 1 'marching independently, which Russian troops could easily do. 

* At Baku large preparations for the embarkation of large bodies of troops have already been 
made, > 
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The experience of 1877 has shown that in the populous districts of Rus- 
B. 0, mentation of the lie- sia reservists may be exacted to be assembled 
servos, at their district head-quarters in (on an average) 

five days; in the less densely peopled districts in 
eight days. The former figure has been adopted for the reserves of the 2 1st 
Division; the latter for those of the Grenadiers and 20th. 

Marvin in his C( Russian Campaign against the Turkomans yi says that 
on the Volga there are “ 050 steamers and 15,000 flat-bottomed barges (many 
ff 750 to 1,000 tons burden)/* The river transport of the reservists from 
Tsaritsin, Saratov, Syzran, Samara, and Stavropol to Astrakhan (where they 
must be shipped in deep-sea steamers) may therefore be considered assured. 
The distances are approximately (no exact figures are available) : — 


Tsaritsin to Astrakhan 

... 

... 400 versts 

~ 33 lioi 

Saratov „ 

... 

720 „ 

— GO 

Syzran „ 

... 

... 900 „ 

= 80 

Samara „ 

... 

... 1,000 „ 

= 88 

Stavropol „ 

... 

... 1,140 „ 

= 95 


Allowing 8 miles — 12 versts (nearly) as the average rate of a steamer down- 
stream, the table overleaf shows the date of concentration of reserves at 
Astrakhan. 


li 
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Atkarsk i 15th j, i 8th *.« a ••• j : • •« ] Atkarsk ... 9th Saratov ... 9th * »» ••• J 19th j f9 j 13th 
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V. Means of transport on the From Mr. Marvin's “The Russians at Merv 

mr/'pnrta'of'Cai.^ri'o and Herat,” I extract the following notes on the 
east coast. marine of the Caspian : — 

Tlio Caucasus and Mercury Company possess a fleet of 19 steamers 
with a collective tonnage of 20,000 tons, which, by the conditions of the 
Government subsidy, are always available for troop-transport. 

Nobel Brothers have 12 large steel steamers 215 feet long and 27 f feet 
iroad, steaming 10 knots an hour. These would afford transport for (>,000 
troops at a trip, and in fine weather this might be doubled. 

There are besides numerous largo steamers owned by private individuals. 

The entire marine now exceeds 1,500 vessels of all classes, of which the 
larger number belong to the port of Baku. 

I may therefore consider the transport of the troops across the Caspian 
as completely assured, more especially as all are not to be conveyed at once. 

The lengths of passage by steamer on the various routes are as follows 


Astrakhan to Krasnovodsk 

... ... 48-60 hours 


to Tehikishlar 

72-81 „ 

Darband 

to Krasnovodsk ... 

... 27 

Petrovsk 

to „ 

... 30 

99 

to Tehikishlar 

60 „ 

Baku 

to Krasnovodsk 

21 

99 

to Tehikishlar 

48 


The capabilities of flic ports of Krasnovodsk and Tehikishlar will be seen 
from the three following papers in Appendix A, B, C, from which it appears 
that there would be little dillieultv in landing the amount of troops laid down 
to arrive daily. The most serious dillieulty is the scarcity of water at Kras- 
novodsk, and extensive preparations would be required in the way of setting 
up condensers; but a camp at Mikliailovsk (to which troops can only be con- 
veyed in barges from Krasnovodsk after debarkation) would relieve the strain. 

However, as the preparation of proper watering arrangements would take 
time, it would clearly be necessary to be most eavelul to make them secretly, 
so that this dangerous and unmistakeable hint of the preparation for a large 
force should not become known to the English prematurely* 

* Considering that tin* English have no means of getting information from the Caspian, tlio 
danger is not wry great. 
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The transport of the troops across the Caspian would be effected by the 
following dates : — 


Regiment, &c. 

Embarked at 

Date. 

Arrive at 

Date. 

Ren ily 
to march 
on 

78tli Regiment, 2 battalions 

78th „ reserves 

Petrovsk 

Astrakhan 


17 th 
15th 

Krannoyodak 

18th 

18th 

} 

20th 

79th „ 2 battalions 

79th ,, reserves 

Petros sk 
Astrakhan 


15th 

loth 


16th 

18th 

} 

20th 

80th ,, 2 battalions 

Petrovsk 


11th 


12th 


18th 

»»th ,, reserves 

20th Artillery Brgade, 2 batteries... 

Astrakhan 
Petrov sk 


13th 

18th 


16th 

19th 

} 

20th 

82nd Regiment, 2 battalions 



10th 


11th 


17th 

82nd „ rrwrUK 

Astrakhan 


12th 


15th 

; 

Strd „ 2 battalions 

89 rd „ reserves 

Darhand 

Asl rakhan 


11th 

lath 


12th 

Utli 

} 

20th 

81th „ 2 battalmns 

81th „ resell es 

Darhand 

Ast rah linn 


lltb 

null 


12th 
16t h 

? 

18th 

21st Artillery llrigade, 2 batteries ... 

Petrovsk 


loth 


11th 

> 

17th 

19th Uremuliers, 2 battalions 

Itaku 


12th 


19th 


19 th ,, reserves 

Astrakhan 


13th 


loth 


18th 

loth „ 2 liattalums 

15th „ reserves 

Itaku 

Astrakhan 


10th 

1 Itli 


11th 

17th 

} 

10th 

1 Kith ,, 2 b.ittalums ... 

Itaku 


10th 


11th 

> 


! 10th ,, reserves 

Astrakhan 


12th 


15th 



Crenadiers Artillery Brigade, 2 bat- 

1 link it 


loth 


11th 

17th 

ttth Dragoons 

1 IVtrovsk 


121 li 

Teloktshlar ... 

15th 


17th 

rob 

, 


lllh 


11th 


Kith 

Kisliar (ireben Cos. 

\ tf 


12th 


15th 


17th 

Sundia Cos. . . .. 

„ 


9th 


12th 


1 It h 

Pol t JM «L ,, 

Baku 


8th 

!■ 

llth 


13th 

2nd Kuban 11. A. Battery 



15th 


17th 


19th 

.Mb „ „ ... 1 

t9 


12th 


lith 


loth 

1st Sa|i)>er battalion .. ... 

tf 


12th 

Krasnovod.sk 

19th 


17th 

Telegraph I’ark 

f> 


12th 

>, 

loth 


15th 

1 tJinl Ammunition Park 

IVtrorsk 


12th 


13th 


17th 

15tli ,, ,, 


Hill 


9th 


17th 


£ 


That is to say, by the 20th day after the order for the move was given the 
last regiment would hsive landed on the east coast of the Caspian. 

Jt would he necessary now to provide this force with transport, and there- 
fore we must first see what it would be necessary for it to carry with it. Of 
course large depots of such provisions as the count ry would afford would have 
been formed at Kizil-Arvut, Ashkabad, and Saraklis, or near it, so that it 
would only be necessary for a supply sufficient for about one month to be 
taken. 


In order to enable us to make these calculations, we cannot have a better 
guide than the scale of transport laid down by Skobeleff for the Akluil Tckke 
Expedition of LS80-81. This is as follows: — 


(A) Wheeled transport — 

Infantry . — Two 4-wheeled wagons per battalion, 

(B) Tack transport (horse)— 


Cavalry . — 1 pack-horse for every fO horses. 



) Camel transport — 

Infantry . — Per battalion— 

Men’s kits ... 



Camels 

... 100 

Officers' kits ... 



21 

Forage for officers’ horses ... 



... 6 

Water 



60 

Ammunition 



18 

Eight days’ rations of biscuit 



89 

One month’s tinned provisions 



147 

Tents 



15 

Felts. 



70 




25 

1 li > r..Tir. - 


Total 

... 649 
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Artillery — 


(a)— Field flattery ® 200 non-commissioned officers and men and 107 artillery and 
spare horses— 


Cami'ln, 


Men’s kits ... ... 

Officers’ kits ... ... 

Water ... . ... 

Fight days' rations of biscuit ... 
One month’s tinned provisions 
Tents 

Felts ... 

Field ovens 
Forage for five days 


22 

... ... 28 

... ••• d0 

... ... 1<> 

... ... 5 

... ... 53 

Total ... 10.3 


(5) Mountain flattery @ 
horses — 


250 non-commissioned officers and men and 5 officers’ 

Camels. 


Men’s kits 
Officers’ kits 

Water > ... ... 

Fight davs’ rations of hisenit ... 
One mont h’s tinned provisions 
Tents 
Felts 

Field ovens 

Five days’ forage ... ... 


30 

(i 

<> 

30 

43 

4 

25 

f? 

00 


Total ... 211) 


Cavalry , — Per squadron orsotnia — 

Men’s kits 
Officers’ kits 
Five days’ forage ... 

Fight, days’ rations of hisenit ... 
One month's ti,nned provisions 
Tents 
Felts 

Field ovens 


Camels. 

... ... 37 

... ... 10 

j" !.. 8 

Total ... 80 


Those figures are taken from Grodekoff’s account of Skobeleff’s campaign 
in the Akhaf ; and if that General considered the stores heroin lanl down suffi- 
cient for the above campaign, where the Russians had no secure hold ot the 
country beyond Chat, it must be allowed that they would be sufficient for our 
purpose; for it is evident that any amount of stores can be collected at 
Ashkabad without the attention of the English being called to the tact, and 
of course that such a collection of Stores shall have been made beforehand must 
be taken as a sine qud non in carrying out the operation I am now consider- 
.ing. 

* The force which is to form the advance of Herat is to consist of— 

18 battalions of infantry. 

20 squadrons of cavalry. 

1 battalion of sappers. 

8 batteries of artillery. 
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Therefore the transport required to move it with one months tinned pro- 
visions will he in round numbers — 

Infantry battalions IS X 550 camels = 10,000 camels, 30 four-wheeled wagons. 

Cavalry squadrons 20 X 90 „ = 1.800 „ 350 pack-horses. 

Sapper battalion 1 X 550 „ — 550 „ 

Batteries 8 X 190 „ = 1.520 ,, 

Total ... 13,870 

In addition to the above it would be necessary to provide an ammunition^ 
column and an engineer park. 

The calculations for these are made out as follows : — 

An artillery and infantry ammunition column has 130 ammunition 
wagons, the load of each of which is 1 ton l- ewt. i lb. = ] J tons. 

Therefore columns have 105 wagons loaded with in all 524,160 lbs. — 
sn v 1,100 camel-loads. If the ammunition is not to he carried on camels 
but drawn by horses in the usual wagons, then an ammunition column may 
bo calculated for transport as the equivalent of 6 batteries. 

If all the engineer held park stores (bS carriages at 30 cwf. each) are to 
be carried on camels, for the 191-,8S0 lbs. 389 (say 400) camels will be required. 
If the usual horse wagons are to be taken, the park may be considered as the 
equivalent of £ batteries. 

The total transport required would therefore he — ■ 

Camels. 

As above ... ... ... 13,870 * 

Ammunition ... ... ... 1,1<K) 

Engineer park ... ... 400 

Total ... 15,370, or allowing about 10 per cent, spare, 

- — * — — say 17,000 camels. 

In addition there would be required some 36 of the 4- wheeled wagons 
used by the Russians and 350 pack-horses for the cavalry. 

This transport of course need not all be camels ; hut as a considerable 
portion of it must be camels, and the rate of a march is regulated by t he pace 
of the slowest member of a column, the distances traversed each day will not 
be practically effected 

A camel equals about 2 mules. 

„ „ „ C of a 1 -horse cart. 

,, „ ,, y of a 2- horse cait. 

The question now is where all this transport is to come from, and how 
soon could it be collected. 

In the tirst place it must, I hold, he assumed that any number of horses 
and wagons that might be necessary could bo gradually sent over the Caspian 
so as to be ready for the troops. What the resources of Russia are in this 
respect may be gathered from the following extract from the SL Jiuuesx 
Gazelfr .* 

* The Russian (ioverumoiit have recently published a summary of a borne census, carried 
out systematically, last autumn, in sill the lifly-eiglit provinces of European Russia. Tlie results 
of this census show that the military district of St. Petersburg has nearly eight hundred thousand 
horses, of w liidi rather more than si\ hundred thousand are fit for military service in the event, 
of a general mobilization. Vilna lias about two millions, of which one million seven hundred 
thousand are reported as effectives. Warsaw has seven hundred thousand effectives out of a 
total of nearly a million. Kiev, Odessa, and Churkov are returned as possessing 1,210,132, 
1,091,010, and 2,157,023 effective animuls, respectively. Moscow has three and Kazan four mil- 
lion horses lit for trim sport service, Ac. The grand result, aeerrding to the Invalirte Rttsw, is 
that, out of nearly twenty million horses. Russia inis some fifteen millions available for war 
in the eight military districts west of the ('an casus. (Kharkov and Kazan are the great recruiting 
grout, (is for horses of the line; nnl the Russian authorities arc said to be agreeably surprised at 
the number of horses roturm ' as available for tram. port duties. 
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But In addition to these the resources in transport of Turkomania could 
undoubtedly be tapped. Major Napier, the host available authority I have to 
refer to, calculates that within a fortnight of receipt of orders by telegraph 
there might be collected — & L ^ 


At, Bami ... 

From ivrasnnvorfsk ... ... llt 

From the Yamud 

From tbe Aklml on the Persian border 

From the Goklan near Aslrabad, from Shah rood and jtfazanderan 


Oumels. 

7,<X)0 

1,000 

3.000 
:Vx)o 

2.000 


Total ... H;,(j()o 


A fortnight later there might he collected at Bami — 

From Mangishhik and the Kirghiz 
From the Yamud 

From the Akhal ... ... 

From Mcrv 


Total 


Camels. 

3.000 

2.000 
2,000 

3,000 to 4,000 


10,000 


Thus the transport requirements of the force could be completely met in 
le*s than a month, and a considerable margin left, and moreover no intimation 
of their collection need reach the English. 

1 1mm said above that on the 20th day the last regiment would have 
landed at Krasnovodsk ; and as of course the transport could have been collected 
before their arrival, it may he said that the advance could commence on the 
21st day. 

The various data, of the onward routes, Src., are as follows : — - 

Krasnovodsk to Tush Arvat Kala (near the railway), ‘do miles == G marches. 

The railway from Mikhailovsk to lvizil Ar\at, 141 miles. 

fcox trains per diem available. 

Time oE ti.uisit, — 1 J hours. 

Tin ve are. two tugs which work between Krasnovodsk and Mikhailovsk, 
each of which can in 21 horns tow binges with £ battalion or 2 sotni from 
one place to another ami return; Kill these had perhaps better be left for the 
Conveyance of stores and troops sent by road : — 

lvizil Arvat to Saiakhs is 323 1 \ miles (sec del ailed route in Appendix E). 

Chikishlar to Band as 215j miles (see detailed route in Appendix D). 

The following tables show the concentration of the troops from 
Krasnovodsk and Chikishlar at Kizil Arvat and Bami. The average marches 
are about 15 miles, and this is nearly the rate maintained by the troops under 
Sir Frederick Roberts on the march from Kabul to Kandahar; and it is evident 
that it would with difficulty be exceeded by troops of any other army, espe- 
cially if equipped to any extent, as I take it this force must be with camels. 
1 have allowed two halts on the march of the cavalry between Chikishlar and 
Bami. 
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Advance from KrasnovocUk to Kizil Arvat . 




Route. 

M Aitcil. 

Railway. 



Regiment, &o. 


Leave 

Krasno- 

vodsk 

Arrive 

Tnsh 

Arvat 

Kula 

Leave 

Tash 

Arvat 

Kala 

Arrive 

Kizil 

Arvat 


Remarks. 

2 battalions, 7sth Regiment 


21st 

2f,th 

31st 

32nd 


''Two trains per diem heintf 
reserved for stores, only- 
four will be mailable for 

2 .. ' 79 tk ' „ 


21st 

20tlr 

3oth 

31st 


2 80th 


loth 

24th 

29th 

3oth 


troops. 

Mo time would lie gained 

2 batteries, 20tli P. A. 


21st 

20th 

30 th 

31st 


2 battalions, s2nd Regiment 


lHtll 

23rd 

20th 

27th 


by nun mg troops by 

2 „ 85 th i, 


21st 

20th 

31st 

92m 1 


road to Ki/il An at, and 

2 nub ,, 

M* 

19th 

2 tth 

29 Ih 

9011, 


the eharaeler of the 

2 batteries, 21st P. A. 


IMh 

23rd 

20th 

27th 


! country would appear 

2 battalions, 12th Grenadiers 


imii 

21th 

27th 

23th 


to render it advisable 

2 ,, 1.1th y. 


20th 

25th 

27th 

28th 


to send all tioops by 

2 ,, Kith „ 


lsth 

23rd 

2 tih 

2.1th 


rail. 

2 batteries, Grenadier A. 


l.Htll 

23rd 

2tth 

2.1th 


Supplies at "Kizil Arvat 

1 »apper liattuliuu 

Telegraph ]>aik 


Isth 

23rd 

25 th 

2oth 


would have been eol lift- 


Kith 

21st 

22nd 

23i<l 


ed by the traiis-Caspuul 

i find Ammunition l’ark 


Istli 

23rd 

21th 

20th . 


troops, or pushed up in 

45th „ . „ 


18lh 

23rd 

28th 

29tli 


the fiisl three weeks uf 







k the movement. 


The troops from Chikishlar would arrive as follows at Bami 


44th Drn goons 

leave Chikishlar I Stli ; 

arrive 31th day 

45th „ 



Kith ; 

„ 33 rd ,, 

Kisliar Givhcn Cossacks 



181 h; 

„ 3 1th „ 

Sundja Cossacks 



15th ; 

,, 32nd „ 

Poltava „ 



15th ; 

„ 32nd „ 

2nd Kuhan II. A. Bty. 



20th ; 

,, 3<Jth ,, 

5th „ II. A. Bty. 



18th ; 

„ 34th „ 


Thd lransi>ort required for this force having been collected at Kizil Arvat 
Would he served out to each detachment on arrival, and these would conse- 
quently be in a position to move from these places on the day after their 
arrival is necessary. The cavalry and horse artillery would have to be 
equipped at Chikishlar. 

The troops would advance from Kizil Arvat in echelons organized with a 
due proportion of all arms of the services, as— • 

(1) troops would probably be more easily fed at Kizil Arvat than at 

Aslikabad while waiting to advance; 

(2) it might he advisable for the advanced troops to push on at once 

from Aslikabad to take advantage of any partial surprise, and this 
necessitates their being organized properly. 

Echelons composed as under would therefore advance from Kizil Arvat 
as follows 


45tli Dm goon «, Smulja Cossacks 
15th, Hitli, and 1:3th Grenadiers 
2 Battr. Gren. Artillery Brig. 

1 Sapper Bn. and Park 
Telegraph Park 

tj- Ammunition column 

44th Dragoons, Poltava Cossacks 
82nd, 83rd, and 84th Regiments 

2 Bat tv. 21st Artillery Brig, 

6th Kuban 11. A. Battery 

J Ammunition column 


... = 8 sq. " 

... = 6 bus. 

,,, = 16 guns. Leave 35th day; arrive 68th 
day at Sarakhs. 


— 10 sq. ^ 

0 bus. ^ jjeave 3Gth day j arrive 59th 
[=22 guns. day* 
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Kialiar Grobon Cossacks 
78th, 79th, and 80th Regiments 
2 Battr. 2(>tli Artillery Brig. 
2nd Kuban li. A. Battery 
f Ammunition column 



Leave 37th day ; arrive 60th 
day. 


The cavalry and horse artillery would join the columns at Rami. 

The force which the Russians would thus have available at Sarakhs, 
where it would arrive on the 60th day for a further advance on Herat, would 

r nsist of about 23,000 men of all arms and 6 1 guns. 

The ostensible object of this force would be the coercion of the Morv 
Tekkes, and it certainly could not seem to the English that this force was, 
to any great extent, more than sufficient for the purpose, and Her Britannic 
Majesty's Government could therefore hardly remonstrate with Russia on 
this plea. 

But this force, which does not seem more than sufficient to subdue the 
Mervlis, is quite sufficient to take Herat by a coup de main, and it would on 
tin* 60lh day be within 16 days of that place, and it may be expected that, the 
English, with their imperfect intelligence arrangements, would probacy be at 
least in great doubt as to its destination. 

Lcssar's route from Sarakhs to Herat through Afghan territory* is the 
host road to Herat, as it avoids the high mountains met with on the route by 
Meshed, and is most suitable for wheeled trallie. It runs as follows : — 


Miles. 

Rarnkhs to Din Kill a ... ... ... ... {)-*- 

Kauio/abad ... ... ... ... ... ]5 

Adam Yolan ... ... ... ... ... 27 

Agar Cbaslnna ... ... ... ... ... 8.\- 

Kungrueli Rabat ... ... ... ... ... 

Kizil liuluk ... ■ ... ... ... ... 20 

Kambou ... ... ... ... ... 21 

Kazan ... ... ... ... ... 30 

Herat ... ... ... ... ... 01 

Total ... 200 1 


At the above average of 15 miles per diem, this distance could be accom- 
plished in 13 marches or 16 days, allowing three halts. That is to say, 
in 60 days from commencing, the Russians could put. 23,000 men and 0J. 
guns at Sarakhs, and ibis without giving the English an excuse for a 
declaration of war; and It) days after reaching Sarakhs, or utter throwing 
oil the mask, they could be at Herat. If the Russians got to Herat before 
the English, it must be clear that they could not be turned out. without 
enormous efforts on the part of the latter, because the nui>k onco thrown off 
bv the Russians, their army in Herat could then be reinforced to any extent 
desirable by marching troops through Persia as well as by the K iz.il Arvat 
Railway line. 

The force required for the (b) Aklial communications and (c) Sarakhs 
I have put at — 

( b ) 8,000 infantry. 200 engineers. 1.800 cavalry. 1,000 artillery. 40 guns. 

(e) 4,000 „ 200 „ 1,000 „ 400 „ Hi „ 

Total 12,000 „ 4.00 „ 2,800 „ 1.1.00 „ 56 „ 


* Vide Appendix F. 


E 
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Of* this force, the following are already on the spot (their reserves having 
been sent with those for the advanced force) : — 

5,400, infantry, 1,350 cavalry, and 32 guns. 

Therefore only the balance would have to be provided, and these could move 
from the western ports of the Caspian, and push on to the respective desti- 
nations immediately after the above advance force had passed on. There 
would in all probability be but little risk in doing this, as the Aklial and 
Merv Turkomans would certainly remain quiet until the advance force liaA 


passed on. The following troops would probably be selected : — 

In 


r battalions. 


2 battalions, 77th Regiment, Vladikavkaz 
2 „ Hist „ Tskbiirti 

2 „ 14th (Grenadiers, Rioli Klintch w 

3rd Rifle Battalion, Vladikavkaz ) 

2 Lrtba Cossack Regiment, Geok Tapa (near Lenkoran) = 3 squadrons. 

Volga „ „ Tiftis ... ... = 4 „ 

Kutais Irregular Cossack Regiment, Kutais ... = 4 „ 

1 battery, 20th Artillery Brigade, Vladikavkaz ^ 

1 „ 21st „ „ Khan Shura >= 3 batteries = 24 guns. 

1 „ Caucasus Grenadier Artillery Brigade, Tiflis J 

2 companies 2nd Sapper Battalion, Vladikavkaz. 

These troops could be at the ports on the western shore of the Caspian 
as follows : — 

2 battalions, 77th Regiment, at Petrovsk on the 17th day. 


2 „ 81st „ „ ., „ 10th 

2 „ l l-th Grenadiers „ Baku „ 11 1 h 

3rd Rifle Battalion „ Petrovsk „ 17th 

4 Laha Cossacks „ Lenkoran „ 5th ,, 

Volga „ „ Baku „ Oth and 7th day. 

Kutais „ „ „ „ 12th and 13th „ 

1 battery, 20th Brigade „ Petrovsk „ 17th day. 

1 „ 21st „ „ „ „ 9th „ 

1 „ Grenadier Brigade „ Baku „ 11th „ 

2nd Sapper Battalion (2 cos.) „ „ „ 17th „ 

Tt may therefore be assumed that there would be no difficulty in providing 
for the Happen line posts as the main body advanced, and that by the time 
(liOth day) that the latter arrived at Sarakhs all these posts will be occupied 
by their garrisons. The trans-Caspian battalions, &e., from Ashkabad 
might even he pushed on to Sarakhs as an advanced guard if required. The 
13 battalions, 20 squadrons, 7 batteries, and 2 sapper companies might be 
distributed as under : — 

Hat tul ions. 


Sarakhs ... 

Chacha ... 

Melina 
Timbale 

Kahka and Abiverd 
Baba Durrnaz ... 

Ashkabad ... 

Gcok Tapa ... 

Archman 
Bami 

Kizil Arvat 

Total 


13 


Squadrons. 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

\ 

1 

i 

i 

20 


Sap. cos. 

1 


Guns. 

16 

4 


4 

4 

12 

4 

4 

4 

4 

66 


The reserve force for Herat has now to be arranged for. This would be 
of the same strength as the advance force, and would be formed into two 
equal divisions. 
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I have shown that it would not be necessary for the Russians to throw 
off the mask which had veiled their intention of striking at Herat until the 
arrival of the advance force at Sarakhs on the 6('th day after the order for 
mobilization had been given; but it is evident it would be perfectly eligible 
for them to concentrate any number of troops they pleased at the Caspian 
ports of Baku, Darband, and Potrovski on the plea of their being a reserve 
for the force which had been despatched against Merv. 

The Russian Government would then be informed by telegraph by the 
general Officer in command of the Atak column of the day on which he 
would be in a position to continue his march from Sarakhs to Herat . On 
that day the mask would have to be abandoned, and therefore on that day 
the embarkation of the reserve force might commence. 

For this force, most of the remaining troops of the 20th and 2 1 st and 
Caucasus Grenadier Divisions, and Caucasus Rifle Brigade, would probably 
be utilized, and would be distributed into two divisions, each consisting 
of— 

? ] = 9 battaliun8 @ 900 - = 8 ’ 100 
l regiment Dragoons (ff) 750 ... ... ... = 750 

1 „ Cossacks (ft) 900 ... ... ... ■= 900 

1 „ „ (ft) 600 ... ... ... = 600 

4 batteries artillery (a} 200 and 8 guns ... ... 800 and 32 guns. 

^ sapper battalion ... ... ... — 450 

Total ... 10,600 men,* 32 guns. 

One of those would be concentrated at Petrovski, the other at Baku ; the 
voyage from Baku to Bandar Gaz would take two days, and from Potrovski 
to the same place three days; and as there is ample sea transport available, 
it may be safely presumed that both divisions would be disembarked at 
Bandar Gaz by the 4th day, after receiving the order and after the advance 
force had left Sarakhs for Herat. 

These divisions would concentrate at Astrabad, 23 miles distant, on the 
6th day. At this place they would receive their equipment of transport, 
their requirements being calculated on the same scale as for. the advance 
fo ice, viz., 17,000 camels, or an equivalent. This transport, it is stated by 
Major Napier, would be procurable as follows : — 

Within a fortnight of receipt of orders, the following could be collected : — 

From the Goldau, near Astrabad, from Sbahrud and Mazanderan 9,000 camels. 

From Astrabad, Mazanderan, and Shahrud ... ... 500 mules. 

In another fortnight — 

From Damgbhan and the hills about Hazar Jarib ... ... IP, MO camels. 

Semnan, Jagatai, Mazinan, &c. ... ... • •• 1,»00 mules. 

Besides, as shown above, any number of horses and carts could be sent o\er 

from the Caucasus. . , 

It is scarcely to be hoped that such a collection of animals could be made 
without being known to the English, and it would therefore be necessary to 
state that they were being collected to be sent on to Baini and Kizil Arvsit 
for the force advancing on Merv ; and if they were driven past Astrabad to 
the Gurgnn, and arrangements made that no new s of them should b ecome 

* Besides half an ammunition park. 
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known, it would be quite possible to recall them to Astrabad in tbe time 
the reserve divisions would take to concentrate at this place. It may there- 
fore be taken for granted that there would be no difficulties about transport 
that money, energy, and hard lying would not get over. 

Of course very extensive arrangements would have to be made by the 
Russians for supplies in Persia. This would be clone by sending otlicers dis- 
guised as merchants to buy up all the necessary supplies procurable and 
arrange for (heir being forthcoming when wauled.* Secrecy would in tins 
matter certainly he very diilicult to maintain ; but looking to the very in effect 
tive arrangements of the English for getting intelligence from Persia, very 
much would probably be done before their suspicions were thoroughly aroused. 
These two divisions would advance from Astrabad in separate bodies, — the 
1st hiking the route by the Gurgan Pass, the Armutli plain, and NEhapur 
to Sh'trifabad ; and the 2nd would move by IShahrud, Subzawar, Tur»hiz, and 
Turbat llaidari on Herat. 

The first division would land at Bandar Gnz, and would march by the 
following route*, the stages named being provided with supplies from the 
neighbouring country under the arrangements of the Persian Government : — 


St:i£e. 

Distance 

1. Kurd Moluila ... 

... 7 

2. Astrabad 

... in 

3. Camp 

... 16 

4. Findcrisk 

... 16 

6. Camp 

... 16 

6. Pi sneak 

... 16 

7. Camp 

... 15 

8. Camp 

... 15 

0. Obali Ohakir ... 

... 16 

10. Nuwshcrwan Rabat 

... 25 

11. Karoguez 

... 20 

12. Rahat-i-Ask 

... 21 

13. Show gan 

... 27 

11. llajiigaii 

... 26 

lj. Dnwlutabad 

... 21 

It J. Camp 

... 22 

17. Rabat-i-Caz 

... 22 

18. l’ahuay 

... 14 

lb. Itladnn 

... 12 

20. Uisvar 

... 16 

21. Nishapur 

... 12 

22. Kadamgah 

... 15 

23. (’amp 

... 13 

24. Shari fabad 

... 12 


. Source of supply. 

Village of adjacent belnoks of Mnzandoran, 
Ha/arja ril> and t lie Ann/.nn betook. 

Town and stirmmuhng \illages. 

Sudan iiustak and Finderisk bclonks and Tur- 
koman camps. 

Findcrisk betook and Turkoman camps. 

Findcrisk, Kohsir, and Turkoman camps. 

Kolmar, Snngor, and Turkoman camps. 

GoUau camps. 

II * 

II * 

Nurdin (1 day caravan), Jab jarui (2 days), Shahrud 
(6 days). 

Shall rud and .lab jurni. 

Jhijnurd and Jlana. 

Local and Suugkluis and Chardeh liamlcts. 

Is pc ray in amt Safiahad. 

.Jogttai, Juu-n (2 days' caravan), Mazinan (5 days), 
Sub/.awar (5 du\sj. 

Jogatia, J liven, and Sub/.awar. 

Nishapur and Sub/.awar. 

II IJ 

II If 

II II 

II II 

II II 


Total 411 miles. 


This distance I calculate would be traversed by the division in 32 days, 
allowing a fair time for halts en route, that is to say, it would arrive at 
Shari fabad on the 30th day after leaving the port of embarkation, or the U6th 
day from tbe commencement of operations; and on that day it would be in a 
position either to overawe (if this should be necessary) the authorities in 
Mashad, or to advance to the reinforcement of the corps in Herat. 

* Appendix G. 
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If the latter alternative should be necessary, the division would arrive at 
Herat in 18 days by the following 1 route from Sharifabud* : — 




Miles. 


Miles, 

1. 

Turtikh 

... 19 

10. Camp 

... 17 

2. 

Sang bast ... 

... m 

11. Karez 

... 13 

*3. 

Fan muni 

... 19 

12. Xobsan 

... 21 

4. 

Halt 


13. Halt 


A 

Camp ... 

ii 

1 l. Camp 

m 

(5. 

Hurdu 

... 12 

15. (ilmrian 

... 1 1 a 

7. 

JVIiilnnudaba4 

... 19 

10. Zitidelijan 

... 13 

8. 

Tu rba t-i-iShaikh-J am 

... Hi 

17. Ab-i-Salil 

... 15 

9. 

Halt 



18. Herat 

... 11 


Total ... 229 £ 


The 2nd Division would in the same manner land at Tlandar (biz, and 
march by the following route, f full details of which will be found in the 
Appendix. The stages would be provided with supplies from the neighbouring 
country under arrangements with the Persian (xovernnieiit : — * 



Miles. 



Miles. 

1. Kurd Mahala 

... 7 

23, Hadrasknnd 



14 

2. Asti a had 

... 10 

21. Nunhulhakim 



21 

3. Camp ... 

... 11. 

25. Saudadi 



21 

4. (inhi#ih 

... 15 

20. Camp 



14 

5. Uadkau 

... 12 

27. Tursliiz 



14 

0. Halt. 


28. Halt 

.. 



7. Asp-o-Niv.il ... 

8 

29. Camp 



V‘i 

8. Slmhkob Cain 

... HU 

30. Znrmir 



13 

9. 'Fusli llnbat 

... 15 i 

31. Camp near Turbat- 

-llaidari 


15 

jd. Sliabrud 

... IDA 

32. Camp 

... 


20 

11. Halt 


33. „ 

... 


20 

12. Klmirabad ... 

8 

31-. llimatabad 



20 

13. Camp 

... U 

35. Slialu-i-Nao 


... 

14 

1 k Mainmai 

... 18 

30. Mushadi licza 



17 

15. Miandasht ... 

22 

37. Kan*/, 



n 

lti. Abbasabad ... 

.*** 19 

38. Halt 




17. Muzinan 

... 2L 

39. Kohsan 



21 

IS. Me hr 

... 18 

40. Camp 

... 

... 

13a 

19. (’.imp 

... 15 

41. (ilmrian 

... 


1H 

20. Suhzawar 

... 15 

42. Zindclijan 

... 


13 

21. Halt 


43. Ab-i-Iulil 

... 


15 

22. liizwat 

!!! i‘i 

i 44. Herat 

Total 


11 

59S.i 


From the foregoing it is evident that (he forces T have named above 
would each arrive at their destinations on tlie following days alter the order 
was given : — 

Atak column — advanced force for IDrat... At. Herat, on the 77th day. 

Sarakhs brigade ... ... At Sarakhs by the 60th day. 

Akhal communications forco ... At various places, viz., Kizil Arvat, Ha mi* 

Ashkabad, Abivurd. and Chuck a ; at tho 
last on the Citlth day. 

/* 1st Division at Shnrifabad on the 90th day. 

S 2nd Division at Turbat-i-Haidari on the 9(itU 
llescrve forco for Herat ... ...j { ]. lv 

C The whole.forco at Herat on the 112th day. 
It is tlms evident that from the 77tli day on which the advance force 
arrives at Herat until the 112tli day, on which its reserve could join it, the 
former must depend on its own exertions to maintain its position. 

* All such supplies would be brought ostensibly for the Kussian troops in the Atak. 

f Appendix H. 
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It would be useless to attempt to say on what day after arrival the 
Russians would be in possession of Herat. This would entirely depend on 
what resistance they met with. But of course intrigues would have been, set 
on foot to prepare the way for a peaceable occupation of this city, and there 
does seem fair ground for supposing that the Russians would not have much 
difficulty in gaining over a party in Herat, and by its means being admitted 
without any very great delay ; and as the plans of this fortress would have 
been in the hands of Russian engineers for a considerable time, it is fair to., 
assume that the improvement of its defences could be begun the day after they, 
gained possession of it ; and that in a very short time afterwards the place 
would lie rendered beyond the power of any force unprepared with a large siege 
train to retake. 

So much for what can be done from the Caspian. I will now consider 
what can be done from other directions, and first from Petro-Alexa-ndrovsk or 
Shurakhana, the cantonment in Khiva. At this place the Russians have, 
according to our latest information, a garrison consisting of the 5th and 1 3th 
Battalions of the Turkistan Infantry, 4th Orenburg Cossack Regiment, num- 
bering iu all 2,106 infantry and 091 cavalry. This force is clearly not more 
than sufficient to hold its own against Khiva : indeed it is certain that it must 
be reinforced in order to be able effectually to keep that State in check in the 
event of hostile operations going on in its vicinity; and I am disposed to think 
that it would have to be increased by at least six more battalions of infantry, 
one regiment of cavalry, and four batteries of artillery. Besides this a force, 
(d) the Oxus column, is required to advance to Charjui to threaten Merv 
from the north, and, if necessary, afterwards to advance to that place; and 
this would not consist of loss than four battalions infantry, one regiment 
cavalry, two batteries artillery. That is to say, the Betro-Alexandrovsk 
garrison would have to be reinforced by ten battalions of infantry, three 
regiments cavalry, and six batteries of artillery. 

The troops most convenient for this purpose are those of the 40th Division 
stationed on the Volga at Saratov and Samara, to which the Astrakhan 
Cossack Regiment at Astrakhan and the two Orenburg Cossack Regiments 
at Nijni Novgorod might be added. The troops selected would be mobilized 
and ready to move on the following dates : — 


Regiment, &c. 

Place of mobiliza- 
tion of regiment, 
& c. 

Head -quart its of 
regimental 
district. 

Movements of reserve men. 

The 

reserves 

arrive 

The 

| regiment 
ij ready to 
march 

167th Regiment 

Saratov 

Khvalinsk ... 

Reserves 231 vrsrts - 18 
hours, by steamer. 

Oth 

11th 

158th „ 


Kuznetsk 

Reserves OJ hours rail to 
Syzran ; 27 hours steamers. 

10th 

12th 

159th „ (2 bus.)... 

Samara 

Penza 

Reserves 14 hours rail. 

9th 

1 

11th 

40t,h Artillery Brigade... 

Saratov 




12th 

Astrakhan Cossacks ... 

Astrakhan 



A few resorvos required ... 

7th 

8th 

2 Orenburg RegimentH... 

Nijni Novgorod j 




3rd 


The same data as previously assumed for the Caucasus troops arc here 
used as a basis of calculation. The troops would be brought down the Volga 
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to Astrakhan in barges towed by steamers, the lengths of voyage being as 
follows : — 


Nijni Novgorod to Astrakhan 
Saratov to „ 

Samara to „ 

and they would, therefore, arrive there — 

157th Regiment on the 
158th „ „ 

151>th „ (2 battalions) on the 

40th Artillery Brigade on the 
2 Orenburg Cossack Regiments 


180 hours ; 
CO „ 

88 „ 


14th day. 
i5th 
15th „ 
15th „ 
10th „ 


From Astrakhan to Kinderli Bay would take less than 4-8 hours. 

Having landed at Kinderli Bay, it would lie marched by the route across 
the Ust Urt taken by Lamakin’s column in 1873. The force consists of ten 
battalions of infantry, three regiments of cavalry, six batteries of artillery, and 
it, would probably be divided into three columns, the first consisting of four 
battalions infantry, one regiment cavalry, two battalions artillery (required 
for t ’bar jui), the second of three battalions infantry, two batteries artillery, 
one regiment of cavalry, and the third of three battalions infantry, two bat- 
teries artillery, one regiment of cavalry. ^ I 

According to the calculations made on a preceding page, this force would 
require transport as follows: — 


10 battalions infantry at 550 5,500 

10 squadrons cavalry at 00 — - 000 

6 batteries artillery at 170 — 1.O20 


Total ... 7.120 

add 10 per cent, spare, and about 8,200 camels would be required. 

This would only prm ide 30 days/ rations for men, whereas Lnmakin 
took 15 days’ ; hut as supplies would probably be scut out from Khiva 
to meet them, I suppose 30 days’ sufficient to carry with them. This transport 
could without, doubt he supplied by Khiva and the neighbouring Turkomans, 
and could be ready at Kinderli Bay in 30 days after the order was given 
or before they were wanted. 

Allowing one day for transhipment at Astrakhan and two for the voyage 
to Kinderli Bay, the force would disembark complete at Kinderli Bay by" the 
18th day. Then allowing two days’ halt here to get everything shipshape, 
the first echelon could start on the 20th day. Lama kin in 1873 reached 
Kungrad, 150 miles from Khiva, in 28 days. This was with no sort of extra 
assistance and going over a road that was then unknown. Therefore knowing 
what Russian troops are capable of, and taking into consideration that this 
force would ho helped on its way with camels and water sent out from Khiva, 
I think it is only fair to suppose that on the 1-Sth day or thereabouts after 
leaving Astrakhan it would reach Kungrad, and ten days more would take 
it to Petro-Alexandrovsk. Here I suppose them to require a week to recruit 
after their trying march ; therefore on the 8th day after arriving at Petro- 
Alexandrovsk they would march by the bank of the Oxus to Charjui. The 
distance is about 250 miles, and this they would accomplish in 20 days at 
the latest. Therefore on the 85th day after receiving orders they would be 
in position at Charjui; but as this detachment might be sent on ahead, 
irrespective of the Atak column, it is evident it could arrive at Charjui on 
the same day as the Atak column arrived at Sarakhs. 
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Having readied Charjui, it would depend on the disposition and intentions 
of the Russian Commander-in-Chicf on the Atak line what became of them 
afterwards. They might be directed to remain at Cliarjui so as to threaten 
the Merv Tekkes ; or if these tribes had been reduced to a proper spirit of 
subserviency, they might advance and take possession of a position in the 
Merv oasis for the purpose of protecting the left flank of the Atak army. Rut 
whatever was its ultimate duty, it is not necessary to follow the fortunes of 
this column further, as it would not be directly employed in the operation.^ 
1 am considering. ^ 

By the new road, which was discovered and tried by Vauiushin, the above 
operation would lx* carried out as follows. 

From Astrakhan the troops would cross the Caspian to the Yaman Airakti 
Crock of the Merlvi Kultak Bay. This creek is sheltered on three sides by 
hills, within 70 fathoms of the beach ;tlio depth of water is 15 to IS feet; and 
a pier of (),'}() feet would suit all vessels. Sailing vessels freely navigate 
JMertvi Kultak Bay, and Russian steamers occasionally, and the entrance is 
quite practicable. From Yaman Airakti to Kungrad the distance is 2l)S 
miles. Commencing from the latter, the direction of the road is west-south- 
west., and at 12 miles it ascends the Chink at a point called Adclml. It then 
follows the same direction for 25 miles to the junction of a road leading to 
Kohna Urganj ; it then turns north-west, and continues in that direction to 
tlx* Caspian. The surface of the ground is of a sandstone formation. In the 
spring and aulumn, after the accumulation of the waters, the road across the 
Dibugir is sometimes Hooded ; hut the Hooded parts can he avoided. 

As far as the Amandjul well, which occurs midway, the road ascends a 
series of terraces, and from Turlugal well to the Caspian it, descends in the 
same way; hut the ascents and descents arc easy, and present no dillicultics 
whatever. The Adchul ascent is very easy, as is also the descent to tin* 
Caspian through a defile in the Djagylgan hills. A large quantity of saxaul, 
covering areas of 2(H) square versts, grows in the vicinity of the Sunihe and 
of the Issen Kazak wells, which divide tlu; road into three equal lengths of 
ahe ut 1 50 versts each. Saxaul and prickly shrubs are found in other parts 
along the road, and the reeds on the shores of the Caspian are equally fit for 
fuel. Fodder is procurable all tlu* way, the grass (djuzam) which grows 
between Amandjul well and the Caspian being particularly good. From 
Atabai and Yassabai wells (112 versts ^7 miles from Kungrad) other 
wells are of frequent occurrence along this road, about 1(1 to 13 versts 
(7 to 10 miles) apart. Sometimes there an* groups of four or five wells 
on one spot. They are all faced with stone and some have stone troughs, 
which would indicate a traffic along this line at some past period. In most 
of the wells the water is pcriectly good, hut in some it is brackish, containing 
sulphuric hydrogen gas; yet horses and camels drink it freely. Three hundred 
camels may he watered at any of the wells. Generally speaking, this road is 
perfectly suited for wheel traflic, and the only one drawback to it is the waterless 
track of 01 versts ((523 miles) between the Adchul ascent and the Atabai well. 
However, even this portion of the road can he avoided by taking the Chibin 
ascent o£ the Chink, a little farther north, and making for the Irbasan well, 
and proceeding thence due west to Amandjul. This way the waterless tract 
is reduced to 50 versts (33 miles) ; but the road in this direction would require 
some small improvement. By this route I should imagine this column would 
reach Kohnah Urganj in 25 days from leaving Yaman Airakti. From 
this to Petro-Alexandrovsk is about 100 miles, or say 8 days' march ; so 
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that on the 33rd day they could reach the latter place, allowing a halt of 
7 days, as on the above route they would march for Petro-Alexandrovsk 
on the 40th, and reach Cliarjui in 00 days after leaving the Caspian, or 
in 80 days after the order was given. 

I now turn to the Turkistan Army, and will consider what part it would 
take in the above operations. 

The strength of the Turkistan Army, according to our latest accounts, is 
sfd to be as follows : — 

26,213 infantry, 7,618 cavalry, 76 guns ; 

from this we must deduct the present garrison of Petro-Alexandrovsk, viz ., — 
2,1 IK) infantry, 9U4 cavalry, thus leaving 

21.107 „ 6,624 „ 76 guns ; 

and I think it may be allowed that it will bo necessary to leave at least that 
strength as garrison for Turkistan. I am aware this seems but a small garrison 
for such an extent of country ■ but when the Russians proposed to advance on 
Afghanistan in 1878, they must have left even a smaller force than this. 

The part which under present conditions the Russian troops in Turkistan 
are likely to be culled on to play in an invasion or threatening of India 
would, no doubt, bp a comparatively subordinate one; but still it might be 
one that should not fail to cause the English great anxiety and uncertainty. 
The forces sent from Turkistan would probably be divided into three columns — 
Ixt, assembling at Jam would operate by the line Shahr-i-Sabz, Hazar, 
JShirabad, Khilif, and Balkli oil Kabul; 2)111, assembling at Marghilan would 
operate by Karategin, Kolab, Paizabad, to Chitral, whence it would threaten 
the lines Kimar-Jalalabud-Peshawar or Dir-Swat- Peshawar; 3rd, assembling 
at Marghilan would operate by Alai, the Pamir, and Kanjut and threaten 
or open communications with Kashmir. 

These three columns would of course be properly organized and of suffi- 
cient strength, and 1 think the following numbers would be found quite 
sufficient : — 

1st (Jam) column — 

Advance force for Kalml 10,000 infantry, 3,000 cavalry, 10 guns. 


Reserve „ 

Communications, viz. 

„ 10,000 

” 


40 „ 

At Cluiskkaguzar 

1,000 


500 

„ 8 „ 

At Balkli 

... 3,000 


1,000 

„ 16 „ 

At Clu-hl Btirj 

... 1,500 



„ 8 „ 

At Gardan Diwar 

... 3,(NX) 


600 

„ 16 ,, 

Total 

... 28,500 


5,000 

„ 128 „ 

2nd (Marghilan) column — 

Advance force 

... 0,000 

H 

1,500 

» 24 „ 

Comm unications— 

At Alai 

... 1,000 


500 

„ 8 „ 

At, Kolab 

... 2,000 

- 

750 

„ 16 „ 

Total 

... 0,000 

»» 

2,750 

„ 48 „ 

3rd (Pamir) column — 

Advance force 

... 3,000 

M 

600 

„ 16 „ 

Communications 

... ... 


... 


Gband Total 

... 40 ,300 

1) 

8,350 

„ 132 „ 
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But it will be seen that, after providing the necessary garrison for Turki- 
stan, practically no troops could be spared for the field army ; therefore the 
whole force required must he a reinforcement from Russia. 

The arrangements which would appear to be necessary to reinforce the 
Turkistan army to the above extent therefore would seem to be as follows 
The troops most likely to bo selected would be — 


2ml Division from Kazan 

3rd „ „ Nijni Novgorod 

1st Brigade, 35th Division „ Yaroslavl ... 

35th Field Artillery Brigade „ Rostov 

Total 


13th Cavalry Division, Moscow. 

37th, 3Stli, and 39th Dragoons 
2()tli and 22nd Horse Artillery Batteries 
4th Ural Cossacks (2nd category), Uralsk 
7th, Nth, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th Orenburg 
Cossack Regiments (all of 2nd category) 

2nd, fith, 7th, and Nth Orenburg Horse Artillery 
Batteries 

4th and 5th Siberian Cossack Regiments (2nd 
category) 


Total 


1G battalions, 48 guns. 

10 „ 48 „ 

« 

48 „ 

40 „ 144 Held guns. 


12 squadrons, 

... 12 field guns. 

G 


30 

24, „ 

12 


G6 

3G HnrseAvty. guns. 


34th and 35th Ammunition Talks. 

18th Cavalry „ „ 

Grenadier and 1st Sapper Battalions. 

1st and 2nd Pontoon Battalions. 

1st Engineer Field Park. 

1st and 2nd Field Telegraph Parks. 

Of those troops, the 2nd Division, the 1st Brigade of the 35th Division, 
and the 2nd and 33th Artillery Brigades are all at stations on the Volga; and 
of the 3rd Division, two regiments arc at Nijni Novgorod, the other two at 
Scliuia and Vladimir, and the 3rd Artillery Brigade at Pavlovskaya, all of 
which are connected by rail with Nijni Novgorod. The reserves of all these 
troops are those of the districts in which they are stationed, and would 
probably be all collected by the 8th day. The three dragoon regiments are 
at Gjatsk, Kolomna, and Murom, and arc in railway com muni eat ion with 
Samara. The Ural, Orenburg, and Siberian Cossacks of the 2nd category 
would take at least 14 days to complete their mobilization, and they are all 
stationed in their homes in the districts of Orenburg, Ural, Omsk, and 
Scmipalatinsk. The three ammunition parks are at Bronnitzi near Moscow 
and iu railway communication with Samara, and the various engineer troops 
are quartered in and about St. Petersburg. As will be seen by the descrip- 
tion of the routes, there is no necessity for hurrying those troops to tho 
initial points of the roads to Tashkand, as over the latter troops can only pass 
in small echelons, and 1 therefore consider it unnecessary to enter minutely 
into details of mobilization, &c., but proceed at once to the description of 
the routes. Prom Moscow, two great routes lead to Tashkand, — the first by 
Orenburg, Turgui, Port Perovski, and Chemkend ; the second by Nijni Nov- 
gorod, Kazan, Perm, Ekaterinburg, Omsk, Semipalatinsk, and Viernoe. 

On the first route from Moscow there is railway communication by Riajsk, 
Penza, and Samara to Orenburg. This line is double as far as Riajsk, and 
thence single. The single line must therefore be taken as a basis of calculation. 
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The greatest distance between stations is 25 versts ; and allowing for a speed 
of 20 versts (13£ miles) ail hour only, to include the necessary halts on 
those long journeys, the trains could not run at less time-intervals than 2£ 
hours. Leaving therefore, as is usual in Ifermany, G out of the 24 hours free 
at every station, eight trains each way per diem is about the maximum which 
could he got out of the Hue. From Orenburg to Tashkand the following 
route is given by Kostenko* 




Orenburg to Orsk 

Orsk by Turgai to Turkistan 

Turkistan to Tashkand 


265 versts = 12 days’ march. 

1,174 ,, ™ 34 „ 

266 „ s#t 12 „ 


Total ... 1,705 „ = 58 


As it is usual for the yearly reinforcements to march three days and halt on 
the fourth, and as some of the stages are very long, it is advisable to add one- 
third to the above, giving a total of about 80 days' march. The couni ry 
through which the first and last thirds of this road pass is fairly populous, 
and it is believed that, there would be no dillieulty in feeding echelons of 
about 2,000 men moving at three days’ interval apart, if preliminary orders 
as to the eollecl ion of supplies were given. To assist in the conveyance of 
rations and forage, it would be advisable to staid all the ammunition and 
stores of the artillery and engineer parks by camels from Orsk to Kazala, 
and thence up the Syr Darya to China/, by boat. The distance to Kazala 
is 747 versts, 30 marches, and the time taken by steamers up the Syr is at 
the outside 32 days. The total carrying power of the fleet of barges is 900 
tons, which would amply suthco to carry all those stores and have a large 
margin over. The park wagons would then he available for the carriage 
of rations and forage, to be supplemented by camels. Five days' rations 
are carried in regimental trains. Forage would be the great dillieulty, and 
recourse would probably have to be had to compressed food, horse biscuit, 
Turkoman cakes, &e. 

The route from Moscow by Semipalatinsk begins with the railway to 
Nijni Novgorod, whence to Kazan is one day by steamer on the Volga; 
the latter town may be considered as the starting point of this route, the 
time required, to reach Tashkand being — 


Kazan to Perm by steamer and barges 

Transfer steamer to rail 

Kail to Ekaterinburg (20 hours) 

March to Tinmen (220 miles) 

Transfer to steamer and barges 

Tiumen to Semipalatinsk by Omsk by steamers towing barges 
(287 hours) 

March to Tashkand (1 ,803 versts) .. . 


2 days. 
1 day. 
1 „ 

17 days. 
1 day. 

12 days. 


Total ... 127 days. 


Although this routet is so much longer than the other, it is loss trying for 
foot-soldiers, as the march across the Turgai steppe is thus avoided, and it 


* Appendix N. | t Appendices P. and Q. 
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is valuable as affording a second route to Taslikand. The troops would 
march by echelons at three days' distance apart of the same strength as above, 
camels being provided between Semipalatinsk and Taslikand for the convey- 
ance of rations. The same steamers can run from Kazan to Perm and from 
Tinmen to Semipalatinsk ; hut it must he noted that steamers of the size 
necessary to tow barges can only navigate the Tobol from spring to August. 

By the first route there would advance — 

13th Cavalry Division and 4th Ural Cossacks ... in 4 echelons. 

6th Orenburg Cossack Regiment 

4th „ „ Buttery 

2 Sapper battalions and parks 

1st Brigade, 35th Division 

4 Batteries, 35th Artillery Brigade 

The ammunition parks would march to Orsk with an echelon of the 13th 
Cavalry Division, and there he broken up among the succeeding ones. 

By the second routs there would advance — 

2nd Division in 8 echelons. 

3rd „ in 8 „ with 2 batteries 35th Artillery Brigade. 

4th and 5th Siberian Cossack Regiment'?. 

On the 1 st route, the 37tli Dragoons could leave CJjutsk on the 4th day, 
reaching Orenburg on the 7th, and marching on the 8th, followed at three 
days' interval by the rest of the troops using this road, who would arrive at 
Taslikand as follows :■ — 
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:::M „ 


37th Dragoons 

2nd Orenburg Cossack, II. A. Battery 
3Sth Dragoons 

20th II. A. Buttery, 18th Cavalry Park 
39th Dragoons 

34th and 35th Ammunition cols. 

4th llral Cossacks 

22nd II. A. Battery 

Grenadier and 1st Sapper Battalions 

Supper Parks 

2 battalions, 137th Regiment ... 

1 battery, 35th F. A. Brigade ... 

2 battalions, 138th Regiment ... 

1 battery, 35th F. A. Brigade ... 

2 battalions, 139th Regiment ... 

1 battery, 35th F. A. Brigade ... 

2 battations, 140th Regiment ... 

1 battery, 35th F. A. Brigade ... 

7 th Orenburg Cossacks 

8th 

9th 

6th „ H. A. Battery 

10th „ Cossacks 

11th „ „ 

7th „ H. A. Battery 

12th „ Cossacks 

8th „ H. A. Battery ... 


:::} 
... 1 
... 1 

::: } 

:::) 

:::} 

:::} 

:::) 

:::] 

::: } 

:::] 

1 


Leave OrenLurp, 
8Lli 
11th 
17th 
17tli 
20th 


23rd 


2Cth 

29th 

32nd 

35th 

35th 

41st 

44th 

47th 

60th 


Arrive Taslikand. 

88th 

91st 

97lh 

97th 

iOOth 

103rd 

106th 

109th 

112th 

115th 

115th 

121st 

124tli 

127th 

130th 
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Of the troops moving 1 by the second route, the first would ho the 5th Regi- 
ment, whose station and reserve district is Simbrik. It could move on the 
8 th day, and the troops by this route would arrive as follows 

Leave Kazan. Arrive Tashkand. 

2 battalions, 5tli Regiment (leave Simbrik)... 8 th 125th 

2 battalions, 5th „ ... ... llth 12 5th 

► law: :::} 

::: ::: l 17lh 130111 

MX: ::: 1 2uth 142 " a 

2 WJftlion,. 7Ui lament } 23nl 145th 

1 battery, 2nd 1 . A. Brigade ... ... ) 

2 battalions, 8 th Rc-hmn.t ] 26th 148th 

1 bail cry, 2 ml F. A. Brigade .. ...» 

2 battalions, 8 th Regiment ... ... } 9on 1ri f 

1 battery, 2nd F. A. liri-axlo ... ...1 £JUl 

2 battalions, Uth Kogivuent } 32nd 154th 

1 battery, 3rd 1 . A. Brigade ... ... 3 

2 hattaliom, ttth Krgiim.nt ... ... J 35 th 157th 

] battery, 3rd r . A. Brigade ... ... 3 

2 battalion* , 10 th llegimrnt } 38th 160 th 

1 hatlery. 3rd 1 . A.. Unmade ... ... S 

2 battalions, Itltl. B.-giniont ... ...1 41st ifiCth 

1 battery, 3rd F. A. Unmade ... ... ) 

2 battalions ,11th Rorfn.rnt ... -I 44th If, fill, 

1 battery, 3rd F. A. Brigade ... ... ) 

2 hiltalion* llth R^'inirnt ... ... 1 4 71h Myth 

1 battery, 5th b. A. Brigade ... ... ) 

2 battalions 12 th Roghnont ... ... ) SOtli 172nd 

] battery, doth V. A. Brigade ... ... > 

2 battalions 12 th RofrinM.nt >. 63rd 17511, 

1 battery, 3oth K A. Brigade ... ... 3 

The lth and 5th Siberian Cossacks could probably leave Semipalatinsk 
on the 20 th day, arriving at Toshka nd on the 1 10th day. 

Some troops of those moving by this route could be sent, by the Orenburg 
route, if required ; but extra fatigue would be entailed on them. 

There can be no doubt but that to the Turkistan troops, who have 
borne the heat and burden of the clay in Central Asia, would be delegated the 
honor of leading the way to India. By this means also the first line, who 
would have most difficulties to overcome, could be composed of troops 
thoroughly seasoned and accustomed to the climate. The following are the 
various distances in Turkistan : — 




Milos. 


Shifts, 

Dtijs. 

Tashkand to Jam 

... 

... 103 

= 

12 

~ 15 

Samarkand to Jam 


... 41b 1 - 


3 

^ 3 

Tashkand to Marghilan 


... 181-S 

— 

12 

M 15 

Khokand to Marghilan 


... 5(>i 

— 

3 

= 3 

Kata Kurgan to Jam 

... 

... 40 

— 

3 

— - 3 

Lepsinsk to Viorni 

... 

... 3471 


21 

= 2 d 

Jarkand to Vierni 

... 

... 200 1 

= 

12 

= 15 

Vierni to Tashkand 

••• 

... 537* 

— 

38 

= 45 

Ush to Marghilan 


... m 

= 

4 

= 4 

Andijan to Marghilan 


... 4 7| 

— 

3 

= 3 

Namangham to Marghilan 


... 45 


4 

— 4 

Khodjent to Marghilan 

... 

... 130$ 

= 

9 

— 10 
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The following would be a probable distribution of the troops and the 
dates of their arrival in position at the points of concentration, seven days 
being in the case of the infantry and artillery, and three in that of the cavalry, 
allowed for mobilization 


1st column to assemble at Jam- 


12 battalions 

J 8th Turkistan Line battalion 
( 1st 

\ 1st, 2ml, 3rd, ami tth Turkistan ftillc Battalions) 
\lwth Turkistan Lino battalions j • 

... ,, Kata K Organ ,, 

... „ Vierni „ 

.. „ Tushkand „ 

30 guns 

(2 light and 1 mountain batteries, Turkistan') 

-J Artillery. v . 

(.5th Orenburg Cossack, II. A. Battery ) 

. „ Taslikaud ,, | 

1 Supper 
Company 

1 1 Company Turkistan Sappers 

.. ,, Tashkand „ 

18 squadrons 

f 2nd Ural Cossack Regiment 
< 1st Siberian Covtaek Regiment 
(.2nd Siberian Cossack Regiment 

.. „ Samarkand „ 

.. „ -larkiiml ,, 

.. ,. Lcpsiuuk „ 

2nd column to assemble at Margliilan— 



T2nd Turkistan Line Battalion 

1 1th „ „ „ 

. from Kliokand ; arrive 
. ,. Ish 


4 7th 

I Kith, 12th . 17t1i Turkistiiu Lille Battalions 
flOth Tuikist.-in Line Huttn lion 
24 guns 1 light, 1 mountain ami 1 lu-af y battery, Tur* 

kiatsui Artillery 

f 51 h Orenburg Co^saek Regiment 
1 3rd Orenburg 


12 squadrons 
1 Sapper 
Company 


j 1 Sapper Company, Turkistan, J battalion 

3rd column to assemble at Margliilan— 


67th 

22nd 

( 22nd 
1 22 ml 


6tli 

78th 

88th 


nth 

Xmnanghan „ Utli 
TasMkatid ,, 22nd 
Andijan ,, 10th 

Toshka ml „ 22iul 
Khmljeiil „ 13th 
Margliilan ; icady 3rd 
Tashkaud ; arrive 22ml 


3 battalions 
14 guns 

4 squadrons 


1 ttli, loth, and 20th Turkistan Line battalions 
i Mountain, H. A battery 
1 1st Oienhurg CosN.iek, II A. battery 
1st Semiru tebio Cu^sueL Regiment 



at Margliilan ; ready 7th day, 
from Jarkaud ; ariiie 78th „ 


From the above it will be seen that, with the exception of 1 battalion 
and 16 squadrons, the whole force could be in position on the 2:2nd day 
after leaving their stations in Russian Turkistan.* Butf before the 
Khiva expedition in 1873, the 4th lliflc Rattaliou traversed the 670 miles 
between Orenburg and Kazalinsk in less than four weeks, the men being 
carried in sledges ; and therefore there is no reason why the battalion from 
Viernoi, travelling by cart on a good road, should not arrive at Jam in 30 
days. In the same manner, the cavalry regiments from Jarkand might make 
double marches, arriving at Jam Margliilan in about 40 days, while the 
regiment from Lepsingk would arrive on the 43th day. Leaving the latter 
regiment to follow the main column to Kilif, to which it proceeds by easy 
marches and where it could doubtless overtake the column, there can be little 
doubt that the 1st and 3rd columns would he ready to start by the 40th day, 
the 2nd on the 24th day. Resides all movements north of the Oxus would be 
made in countries over which Russian influence is supreme, and with which 
we have no concern. But let us assume 40 days as necessary for all. 


* The concentration of troops in Turkistan would of course he carried out before the cbm- 
mencement of the movement of the Atnk column, and it could be timed to fit in with that 
movement. It is certain the English would have no certain news of this movement ; and even if 
they had, it could easily he explained sufficiently to satisfy them. 

f Rumours of large assemblages of Russian troops have already reached ns from several 
independent sources, so that it may be a fact that this preliminary concentration has already been 
carried out. 
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As I have shown above, the reinforcements from Russia, always sup- 
posing that orders to all the troops considered in this paper were issued 
simultaneously by telegraph, begin to arrive on the 88th day at Tashkand, 
the first infantry battalions arriving on the 105th day. These troops would 
constitute the reserves of the 1st and 2nd columns and their happen troops, 
and also the garrisons of the country. But pending their arrival, there 
|vould be in the Turkistan military district (besides the troops at Petro- 
Bexandrovsk) — 

(5th Orenburg Cossacks at Tashkand. 

4 batteries. West Siberian Artillery at Yiernoi '(Those could move on Tash- 

iit.lv Orenburg II. A. Battery at Troitsk ) kand, &c. 

8th Turkistan Reserve Battalions (as mobilized in 1878). 

Brti W. Siberian Battalion. 

2nd and 3rd category regiments of the 1st and 2nd Siberian Cossacks. 

2nd and 3rd Somirietchie Cossacks (of 2nd and 3rd categories, who could be mobilized 
within a month). 

Besides which some troops could probably be required from Scmipalatinsk to 
garrison Lespinsk and Jarkaml on the Kuldja frontier. Bearing in mind that 
on the 7 Utli day the leading troops from Russia would reach the town of 
Turkistan, and that on the 32nd day the leading troops on the other road 
would reach Semipalat insk and Vieruoi on the 77th, 1 think it may be 
assumed that the above force would be sufficient to hold the principal places in 
Turkistan. 

Thus tin; 1st or Jam column could he at Kilif on the (501 h day, or just 
at the time the force from Sarakhs would he starting for its advance on 
Herat, and Kilif would he on the frontier of Afghanistan. 

The 1st (Jam) column would, according to the calculations made for the 
other columns, require about 20, 000 camels, the 2nd (Marghilan) 9,000, and 
the 3rd (Marghilan) 2,000 ; and there can he no doubt that those numbers 
could easily he collected in time. The Jam column would operate by Shahr-i- 
JSabz, Iiuzar, Shirabad, Kilif, and Bnlkh on Kabul. The following is the 
route* it would in all probability adopt 

* Full details of this route, as also of a route from Samarkand and to Kabul, will be found in 
Appendices 1 and J. 
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Route from Jam to Kabul vi;i Chlhal Burj . 




MlLES. 

lys. 

Halting places. 

- 

— 




1 

Kara Kiya 

id 

13 

O 

Kok Tash Wells 

id 

26 

3 

Chirakclii 

1‘2 

38 

4 

Kara Hugh 

16 

54 

5 

Hnzar 

23 

77 

0 

Halt 



7 

Kush Sush .. 

11 

88 

8 

Tan /a 

13 

lol 

0 

Chnshiua-i-Hatiz Jan 

15 

111! 

10 

Tash Kahuna, 

7 

123 

11 

Shorub 

10 

17 

idd 

12 

Sar-i-Ab 

150 

id 

l/erehi 

Halt 

lo 

16o 

n 



ir> 

Liilakan 

8 

168 

n> 

Slnrabad 

11 

170 

J7 

(biz Kishlak 

17 

106 1 

IS 

Kmnpir H 'hik . . 

12 

2' >8 
218 ! 

111 

Kcinpir Hagan 

10 

20 

Kalit 

13 

231 ! 

‘21 

O.) 

| Parage of Oxus 

•• 

... 1 

33 

Sard aba 

18 

210 1 

21 

Khan-i-Naobat 

12 

261 

2b 

Ch.irbagli ... 

11 


‘26 

Pai mast 

b 

28<l i 

‘27 

Ualkh 

10 

200 1 

28 

Halt 


- 1 

‘20 

Halt 



3(1 

Mazar-i-Sharif 

12 

302 : 

31 

H.ikaolan/ 

lb 

318 i 

32 1 

Kislnn.b-h Pam . . 

lb 

ddd j 

3d ! 

Kislnudili Bala 

a 

3! 1 

34 

Jiar.ii-i-Yu-uf 

12 


3b 

(San nab 

12 

36b 

36 

Walishan 

8 1 

| 373 

37 

Halt 



38 

(’hashma-i-Duzdan 

» 

382 

30 

Zar-lgiu 


303 

40 

Baml-i-Char- Asrnan 

12 | 

405 

41 

Camp 



42 

Cluhal Bur] (or Shakar-i-Kolona) ... 

21 

"•426 

43 

Yak Aolang . 

H | 

437 

44 

Cam{) 

24 


45 

! Tagas-i-Bark 

-461 

40 

' Halt 

... 


47 

Siah Darra ... 

11 

472 

48 

Daraz Kol 

11 

-483 

40 

Kotal-i-Muwliak 

12 

405 

50 

Badasia 

10 

505 

51 

Camp 

18 

... 

52 

Farogh 01 cm 

523 

53 

Camp ... 

... 

541 

54 

Gurilan Diwar 

18 

55 

Halt 


"548 

50 

Yunt 

7 

57 

Unai Pass 

5 

553 

58 

Sar-i-Chashma 

9 

562 

50 

Gabrez 

10 

572 

GO 

Rustam Khel 

10 

582 

61 

62 

Argandeh ... ... ... , 

Kabul 

8 

14 

590 

604 


Remarks. 


Tho roa<l as far as Balkh, accondiipW ** 
to Muyeff, M inayeff, KostmiiJr^V* 
aiul others, appears to ]>ivsi-„ 
obstacles to wheeled transport hero 
ami there, especially on tho seven 
marches from Cliashina-i-llafiz'/nn 
to (Jaz Kcshhik. the worst hit be- 
ing from Lailakam to Shirabad ; 
hut it may bo presumed that no 
natural obstacles exist which would 
in- 1 ■ii. .-111111.1.1 iiiilit.iry .-u^in«M 1 m/ 
in i \ . r, -In -rt -[- e-i- .-I I mi... I lie 
authorities are not very precise ill 
their descriptions, occasionally 
statin/ spccitii-iilly that the road is 
lit for wheeled traffic, but morn 
fiv<|ucii(ly merely mentionin'/ it as 
{rood or bad for travelling in j*ui- 

CJJll. 

As to the state of the road for 
the last lltl marches, we know 
torcerunu that it has several tunes 
been traversed by Al/han wheeled 
*ii till ry durum the ln-t ti-li years 
ued. >r Muliaaiinad Shunt K hanaml 
the e.v-Aimr Yakub Kli.in. The 
moimtaiu i oud- oil this sect uni aro 
said lo mill ehiclly through clay 
soil, and to reipure nothin/ hilt 
spade am! pick labour (no blasting) 
to improve them. Water isevmy- 
wliero abnmlant, and pram and ior- 
u/o are generally plentiful. 


From tlie above it is clear that it would appear quite a feasible operation 
for the Russians to put such a force as I have given above, viz., 10,000 infantry, 
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3,000 cavalry, and 32 guns into Kabul in any time from 70 to 103 days 
after leaving Jam. The intervening country is, I submit, quite practicable, 
and the force is quite sufficient to take Kabul* and hold it against 
all comers. I doubt if such a force would have to fight at all on its 
way; but if so, one battle in the plains of Balkli would certainly clear 
the for them. Once in Kabul there could be little difficulty in raising 
splendid and well-armed fighting men, and it is very doubtful 
MpEnglish would have the power to turn them out when once established, 
ill of course it must not be supposed that the Russians would be foolhardy 
enough to attempt to seize Kabul and remain there unless they were properly 
supported from the rear. This could he done either by reinforcing them from 
the direction of the Caspian ; from Herat by way of Obeli, Daolutyar, Chehl 
Burj, and Oardan Diwar ; from Sarakhs by way Panjdeh, Maimana, Sar-i-pul, 
and thence by the same route as from Balkli. But as I suppose the troops at 
Herat will have enough to do, and there would be every advantage in their 
keeping to as many lines of operations as they could, T therefore suppose that 
all reinforcements for Kabul would be sent by the same line by which the force 
advanced and that line is held in strength.!* 

The second column would operate by Karategin, Kolab, Faizabad to 
Chitral, and thence threaten either the route Kunar-Jalalubad-Peshawar or 
Dir-Swat- Peshawar. 

It would be assembled with the third column at Margliilan and proceed by 
the following route J : — 


From Marghilan to Clulral. 


Days. 

1. 

2. 





•* 

. (By Ming Jnpa and Airavan on the postal road 

3. 



. v practicable for carts. 

4. Ush, 

5. ,, Halt. 

00 miles .. 

• ^ 

6. Langar, 

7 ■ 

20 

» « 

By cart road. 

8. Guloha, 

30 

u 

Ditto. 

Ji. Kizil Kurghan, 

10. Halt. 

12 

», 


11. Yangi Arik, 




12. Sufi Kurghan, 

8* 



13. Kizil Jar, 

14. Koijol Diwan Pass, 

14$ 

f J 

All tliesches bye mar a cartroad. 

10$ 

»» 


15. Kul in Ort Pass, 

5$ 

„ 


16. Alai Valley, 

17. Halt. 

18. 

4 


1 

10. 

20. 

21. Darawat Kurghan, - 

^55 

” .. 

. Cart road ceases, hut road is good for pack-ani- 
mals ; some difficult places. 

22. Darawat Kurghan, 

23. 



. Halt. 

24. Kata Karamukh, 

25. 

26. 

19 

** 



* Provided the way had been prepared beforehand, as it undoubtedly should have been, 
f At Khushkaguzar ... 1,000 infantry, 500 cavalry, 8 guns. 

„ Balkh ... 3,000 „ 1,000 „ 16 „ 

„ Chehl Burj ... 1,500 

„ Gardan Diwar ... 3,000 „ 500 „ 16 „ 

X Appendices K, L, M. 

Q 



n 


Hays. 

27. 


28. 

Zinkhab, 

60 miles. 

29. 

Halt. 


30. 



31. 



32. 

Gharam, 

40 „ 

33. 

Kamchurik, 

10* „ 

34. 

Cliclil l)ara. 

9.; „ 

3.",. 

Halt. 


36. 

Tabid ara. 

16 „ 

37. 

Saiyliri Dasld 

.10* „ 

38. 

Tal bur, 

1-7 „ 

39. 

Sari pul. 

16 „ 

40. 

Klimvalim, 

^ 1 

41. 

Mominabad, 

lb" ” 

42. 

Kulab, 

13V „ 

43. 

44. 

] Halt. 


43. 

Ssir-Cliaslnna. 

46. 

Samti Bala .. 


47. 

Camp. 


48. 

Cliainb, 

46 miles 

49. 

Rustak, 

17 „ 

50. 

Ilkashan, 

12 „ 

51. 

Sarai Dara, 

18 „ 

52. 

Faizabad, 

16. V „ 

53. 

54. 

] Halt. 


55. 



56. 

Chapchi, 

23 „ 

57. 



58. 



59. 

Tirtpirun, 

33 „ 

60. 

61. 

^ Halt. 


62. 



63. 

Zebak, 

30 „ 


04. Halt. 

72. Ckitral ... ... From Zelnili there arc several roads to Cliitral, viz., by 

the Dura, Nukslnui, A^rain, ami Kharu ga Pass. Tlir 
distanco from the S, i.e., from Cliitral to the head 
of the Dura pass (which is the easiest, and is ] 4,800 
feet in elevation), is 42 miles, or four marches. 
The distance from the head of the Dura Pass to Zehali 
is much less ; hut I have allowed 8 days for the whole 
journey. 

Total about 740 miles. 

The total distance is about 7 40 miles, and I have allowed for 12 halts, 
supposing this column would arrive on the 72nd day at Cliitral ; but 1 think 
it would be advisable to allow more time and bring the force to Cliitral in 90 
days after leaving Samti Bala. 

It cannot be denied that it would lie very unlikely that the English 
would hear anything of this move, until the column was well past Faizabad, 
and within a little over 100 miles of Cliitral. 

It is pretty certain the column would meet with no opposition until they 
crossed the Oxus ; and as there is nothing in Badaklishan to withstand half its 
numbers, the opposition in that district could not be of a very serious nature. 

I think it probable that the Kafirs would contest the passage of the 
Hindu Kush ; but when we consider how badly armed they are, it would not 
be fair to suppose they could do so successfully without proper leading or 
organization. 
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Were the orders for the Turkistan troops issued at the same time as 
those for the Caucasus troops, the 2nd column would reach Samti Bala on the 
Oxus on the 23rd + 46th = 69th day ; but by giving orders sooner, it could, as 
in the case of the Kabul column, arrive on the Oxus at about the time tho 
Atak column was ready to leave Sarakhs for Herat, viz., the 00th day. 

3rd column being a very weak one, composed of 3,000 infantry, 
an d two light batteries of artillery, would march by the same 
®£*Kas the 2nd column for the first 11 or 12 marches ; it would then turn 
(SSth by the Karakul Lake and the Khargosh Pamir, Sares Pamir, Alechur 
Pamir, and threaten the Baroghil pass and tho road which Mr. Dalgloish 
states loads through Kan jut to Gilgit and Skardoh.* 

This column would not be intended to do more than create alarm all 
along the northern frontier of Kashmir, and tho commander would be in- 
structed, if possible, to open communication with the Kashmir authorities in 
Gilgit and Skardoli. As soon as its object had been obtained, and the weather 
became unfavourable, it would be withdrawn, probably crossing the Little 
Pamir and wintering at Ishkaslim. It would form a support to the 2nd column 
at Cliitral. The time of its advance might or might not correspond with that 
of the other columns. It could not leave Margliilan before the end of May, 
and could not stay on the inhospitable Pamirs longer than the end of August. 

1 am now in a position to show at a glance what would be the position 
of the ltussian columns whose operations have been sketched in the foregoing 
pages on any given date. I have said that uni il the arrival of the ltussian 
General on command of the Atak force at Sarakhs, every effort would be 
made to throw dust in our eyes, and induce the English to take no steps to 
counteract these very formidable combinations. On that day, viz., the 00th 
day after a Russian force has been ordered to start on the ostensible errand 
of coercing the Mcrv Tekkes, there can be little doubt that the Russian 
columns would be in the following positions : — 

1° Atak column at Saraklis. 

2° Itcinforccmcnts for ditto ready to embark at Baku, Petrovski, and Darband. 

3° Jam column at Kilif. 

4° Muighilan column at Samti Bala. 

5 ° Pamir column at Terek Diwan Pass. 

And the following table will show where they would probably be on each 
succeeding day : — 

Table showing where each hod;/ of troop ? would he on, any named day. 


Troops. 

Gist. 

62nd. 

03rd. 

61th. 

65th. 

66th. 

67th. 

Atak column 


Din Kala .. 

Naorozabud 

Camp 


Adam Yolan 

Agar Cha- 

Halt. 








sli 

mu. 


1st division of rein- 

rllaku ... 

1 



rKhurd 

Mo- 

Astrabad ... 

Camp 

Fmdcrihk. 

forcement. 

Caspiauf 

j 

| hula. 


Astr.ib ad 


(lain /.all. 

■j Petrovski 

j- Crossing 

2nd division of rein- 


Khnrd 

Mo- 

,, 

forcement. 

(.Darband.. 

J 



l hula. 



; 


Jam column 

Kilif 

Crossing 

of Oxus ... 


Surdoba 


Klian-i-Xsbai' 

ClniFiuirli | 

I’uiinast. 

Marghilau column... 

Samti Bala 

Cliauib ... 

Chaiab ... 

j ltustak 


11 Kaslian .. 

Stirai Darn | 

| Faizabart. 


* Appendix L. 

t This presupposes that extensive arrangements had been made for landing troops at Bandar 
Oa/^in the preceding 53 days. , , , . , .. . , 

The divisions would probably*(march in echelons. The dates show where the leading etheloit 
each would bo, and the whole shows the minimum time possible. 
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Troop*. 

68tli. | 

COth. 

70th. 

1 

7lBt. 

1 

72nd. 

73rd. 

*•» 

St 

cr | 

Atak column 

Camp 

Kizil Buluk 

Kombov ... 

Halt 

Camp 

Kuaan ... 

Ghorian. 

1st division of rein- 
forcement. 

Pisarak ... 

Camp 

Halt ... 

Camp 

Obah Chakir 

Camp ...j 

|^ow8her« 

- v ‘ *.rV 

2nd division of re- 
inforcement. 

Budkan ... 

Halt ... 

Asp-o-Neza 

Shulikoh ... 

Tasb Eubut 

Shahrud ... 


Jam column 

Ualkh . . 

” 

Halt ... 

Mazar-i-Shah- 

rif 

Bakaolang 

Kisliitidch 

Pain. 

KishimtMi' 

Bala 

Marghilan ... j 

Halt 

" ... 

Camp 

Chapehi 

Camp 

Camp ... 

Tirgaran. 


Troops. 

75th. 

rcth. 

i 

77th. 

78th. 

70th. 

| 80th. 

81st. 

Atak column ... 

Zindchjan 

Ab-i-Jalil .. 

Herat 





1st division of rein- 

Camp 

Karoguez... 

! Halt 

Rabut-i-Ask 

Camp 

Show gan... 

Camp. 

forcement. 







2nd division of re- 

Khairahad 

Camp 

| Mniomai... 

IMiandasht ... 

Abbasabad . . 

Mazinan ... 

Halt. 

inforcement. 







Jam rolumn 

Dara-i-Yu- 

suf. 

Garmnb ... 

Walishan.. 

Halt 

Pnzrfan 

Zanlgia ... 

Band-i-Cliar- 

Asmaii. 

Marghihin column .. 

Halt 

Camp 

Camp 

Zebah .. J 

Halt 

Camp 

Camp. 


Troops, 

82nd. 

83 rd. 

81th. 

85th. 

86th. 

87 th. 

88th. 

Atak column 






1 

... 


1st division of rein- 
forcement 

Ifnjngan .. 

Dowlatabad, 

Halt 

Camp 

Camp 

Rabat-i-Guz. 

Pulniiiy. 

2nd division of rc- 
inlorccment 

Nuhr ... 

Camp 

Fabzawar... 

Halt 

Bigwat 

Dudraskund 

Naobulnak- 

ini. 

Jam column 

Camp 

Chehl Burj 

Yak Aoiang 

Camp 

Tagao-i-Bark 

Halt 

Sia Bara. 

Marghilan column 

” 

Camp 

Camp 


Camp 

Cliitral ... 



Troops. 

80tli. 

00th. 

01st. 

02nd. 

93rd. 

01th. 

05th. 

Atak column 

... 

... 


... 


... 


1st division of re- 
inforcement. 

Halt 

Madan ... 

Ilissar ... 

Nishnpur .. 

Kadamgah 

Camp 

Sharifabad. 

2nd division of re- 
inforcement. 

Sundadi ... 

Camp 

Turshiz ... 

Halt 

Catnp 

Zurrair ... 

Tnrbftt* 

Haidari. 

Jam column 


K.-i-Mushak 

Eadasia ... 


Farogh 01m 

Camp ... 

Gar dan 
Biwar. 

Marghilan column 

Duraz Kol j 

... j 

... 

Camp ... j 

... 

-* 
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Troops. 

08th. 

07th. 

08th. 

90th. 

100th. 

101st. 

102nd. 

Atak column 

... 

... 






Jst diyinion^ re* 

Turukli ... 

Sangbast... 

Farimun ... 

Halt 

Camp 

Burdu ... 

Mahmud* 

abad. 

mb.** of re- 

Camp 

Camp 

Himntabad 

Shahr-i-Nno 

Mushadi Itczn 

KarcZ 

Halt. 









WSolumn 

Halt 

Yunt 

Unai Tass 

Sar-i-Cbashma 

Jalrez 

Kustam 

Khel. 

Argaiuleh. 

Margliilan column 

... 

... 














Troops. 

103rd. 

101th. 

103tli. 

UHJIli. 

107th. 

lOSlh. 

109th. 

Atak column 


... 


! 




1st division of re- 

Shaikh Jam 

Halt 

Camp 

Karez 

Kohsan 

Halt 

! Camp. 

| 

inforcement. 






2nd division of re- 

Kohsan ... 

Camp 

lilioriiin 

Z.ndehjan ... 

j Ab-i-Jalil . . 

Herat 


inforcement. 







Jam column 

Kabul 

... 






Margliilan column 


... 



i 


! 


Troops. 

110th. 

llltli. 

112tli. 

| 113th. 



Atak column 

1st division of re- 
lnforeemeiit. 

2ml division of re- 
inforcement. 

Jain column ... 

Gliorian ... 

Zindolijan 

Ab-l-Jahl 

Herat 

i 


Marghilun column 





I 

j 


If the Turk is tan columns lmd not received their orders before the 
Caucasus troops, the situations on the respective days would be as follows : — 


Troops. 

eist. 


62nd. 

63rd. 

6 1th. 

03th. 

66th. 

67th. 

Atak column 

Sarakhs ... 

Dinkala ... 

Naurozabad 

Camp 

Adam Yolan 

Agrachash- 
in a. 

Halt. 


( Baku ... 

1 


f 

Kurd Mohala 

Astrabnd ... 

Camp 

Finderisk. 

inforcement. 



Caspian < 






'j Pctrovski 


Crossing 





2nd division of re- 
inforcement. 

LDarbnnd 

J 


1 

.. 

>. 


Gulugah. 

Jam column 

Halt 

Lailakan... 

Shirabad . 

Guzkishlak... 

Kepir Bolak 

Keraplr 

Dcgan. 

Kalif. 

Marghilan column 

Camp 

Gharura ... 

Kamohurik 

Chehl Dura... 

Halt 

Talidarah 

S a g h r-i- 
Uasht. 
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Troops. j 

68th. 

69tli. 

70th. 

Atak rolumn 

Camp 

Kizil Uulak 

Kombun... 

1st division of re- 
inforcement. 

Pisarak ... 

Camp 

Halt ... 

2nd division of re- 
inforcement. 

ltadkan ... 

Halt 

Atip-o-Neza 

Jam column 

Passage of 

Onus 

Sanlolia ... 

Marghilan column 

Talbur ... 

Sar-i-Pul ... 

Khawaliug 


71st. 

72nd. 

73rd. 

| 74th. 

Halt 

Camp 

Kusam ... 

Ghorian. 

Camp 

Obah Chakir 

Camp 

Nowsherwaq 

Shaliknh ... 

Task Itabat... 

Shall rud ... 


Khan-i-Naobat 

Charbagh ... 

Paimast .. 

HaikhN '-h 

Mominabad 

Kolab 

Halt 

| Halt. 


Troops. 

75th. 

70th. 

77lh. 

78th. 

70th. 

i 

80 th. 

1 

81st. 

Atak column 

Zindchjan 

Ab-i-Tahl 

Herat ... 




... 

1st division of re- 
inforcement. 

Camp 

Karoguez 

; Halt 

Itabat-i-Ask j 

Catnp 

Showgan... 

Camp. 

2nd division of re- 
inforcement. 

Khairabad 

Camp 

Maiomai ... 

Miundusht ... j 

| Abbasabad ... 

Maziiian .. 

Halt. 

Jam column 

Halt 

Halt 

M ivur-i- 
Sharif. 

Bakaolang ... 

: Kishindeh 
Pam. 

Kishindeh 

Bala. 

D a r a - i • 
Yusuf. 

Marghilan column 

Sarehshma 

Samti Bala 

Halt (cross 
OxilsJ. 

Chaiab ... ' 

i 

ltustak 

Ilkusban ... 

Sarai Dara. 


Troops. 

8-!nd. 

83rd. 

84th. 

Hotll. 

80th. 

87th. 

88th. 

Atak column 


... 




... 


1st division (J re- 
inforcement. 

lLijngan ... 

Dowlatabad 

Halt 

Camp 

Camp 

Kahnl-i- 

Gaz. 

Pahnay. 

2nd division of re- 
infureeinent. 

Mohr ... 

Camp 

Sub/awar 

Halt 

Bigwut 

i 

Badi ask anil 

' Xaobullia- 
kim. 

Jam column 

Garmub ... 

Walisban .. 

Halt 

Cliasbma-i- 

Duzilun. 

Zardgia 

1 

Biiiiil-i-Cbar- 

Asmaii. 

Camp. 

Marghilan column 

Paizabad ... 

Halt 

Ditto ... 

Camp 

1 

Chapelii 

Camp 



Dittir. 


: 

Troops* 

89th. 

90th. 

91 st. 

1 

92 nd. 

93rd. 

91th. 

95th. 

Atak column 





... 


... 

1st division of re- 
inforcement. 

Halt ... 

Madan ... 

Hissar ... 

Kishapur ... 

Kadamgah... 

Camp 

Kharifabad, 

2nd division of re- 
inforcement. 

Saadadi ... 

Camp ... | 

Turshiz ... 

Halt 

Camp 

Zurmir ... 

TnrbatHai- 

dari. 

Jam column 

Chehl Buij 

Yak Aolang 

Camp ... 

Tagao-i-Bark 

Halt 

Siah Dara 

Duraz Kol- 

Marghilan column 

Tirgaran... 

Halt ... j 


Camp 

Zebak 

Halt ... 

Camp. 
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Troops, 

00th. 

07 th. 

08th. 

00th. ! 

100th. 

lOlHt. 

l 102nd. 

A tak column 









Turukh ... 

San^haat... 

Farimon... 

Halt 

Camp 

Ilurd u ... 

Mahrmul- 

ahad. 

|j|P^ re 

Jam column 

Camp 

Kota 1-1- 
Mushik. 

Camp 

Uudasia ... 

Himatabad 

Camp 

j 

Shahr-i-Nao 

Faroffli 01 m 

Mashadi Roza 

Camp 

Karez 

Gardan Di- 
war, 

Halt. 

Marjrhilan column 

Camp 

Camp ... 



Camp 

’* 

Camp 

Chitral. 


Troops. 

103rtL 

101th. 

105th. j 

100th. 

107th. 

108th. 

100th. 

A tak column 






... 


1-t division of re- 
infoi cement. 

Shaikh Jam 

Halt 

Camp 

Karez 

Kohsan 

Halt 

Camp, 

2nd division of rc- 
iuforci ment. 

Kohsan ... 

Camp ... 

Gliorian ... 

Zindchjan ... 

Ab-i-Jalil ... 

Herat 


Jam column 

Yurt 

Umii Pass 

Sar-i-Clia- 

hlima. 

Jalrez 

Ruskam Khel 

Argaiulch 

Kabul. 

MarKhilan column 

■ 





- i 










Troops. 

1 

110th. j 

11 1th. 

112th. 

113th. 

mth. 

JlTith. 

noth. 

A tak column 








1st division of re- 
inforcement. 

Uohrian .. 

Zindchjan 

Ab-i-Jalil 

Herat. 




2nd division of re- 
inforcement. 








Jam column 








Marphilan column 









We aro now able from the foregoing remarks to realize wliat Russia can do 
towards threatening India. That is to say, within two months of any given 
day (to-day or to-morrow, or a month ago) she can place in round numbers— 

(1) 23,000 within 190 miles of Herat. 

(2) 10,000 „ 370 „ ‘Kabul. 

(3) 6,000 „ 270 „ Chitral. 

(4) 3,000 on the Kashmir frontier. 
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Without necessarily breaking off relations with the English, ami if matters 
were cleverly managed, news of her throwing off the mask at Sarakhs, Kilif, 
Samti Bala, Terek Diwan could not reach the English Government for the 
number of days shown below, viz ., — 

Movement No. 1 for 2 days. 

„ „ 2 „ 7 „ 

>» » 3 ,, 9 „ 

„ „ 4 „ 12 „ 

These forces would then be in the following positions : — 

No. 1 within 170 mijes of Herat 
„ 2 „ 310 „ Kabul 

„ 3 „ 160 „ Chitral 

„ 4 on the Kashmir frontier 

before their approach was known. 

If the English Government was forewarned of and prepared for such 
moves on the part of Russia, no doubt she might do much to prevent these 
enterprises ; but us the whole military history of England goes to show that 
she never is prepared, and it would be the particular aim of the Russian Gov- 
ernment to take her at a moment when she is elsewhere engaged, or is other- 
wise off her guard,* it will perhaps be allowed that Russia would have a very 
fair chance of arriving at her objectives — Herat, Kabul, and Chitral — before 
the English could take any steps to prevent her; and looking to the very great 
distances which would still intervene between the English forces and the Russian 
objectives, and the seriousness of undertaking any operation with a view to 
driving brave and civilized forces from positions they would have had some time 
to prepare, it may perhaps also be granted that there would be some hesitation 
in the English Councils before decisive measures were even determined on and 
commenced. 

In this interval of time, the Russian Commanders would have time to 
improve their defences and mature their future plans. Their plan would be, 
I submit, to hold on to Herat at all hazards, reinforcing it to any extent 
necessary from the Caspian ; to hold on to Kabul, thence threatening India, 
long enough to draw the English into entangling themselves in a campaign in 
North Afghanistan in the winter ; to plav the same game with the Chitral 
column by threatening to advance on Peshawar through Dir, and to use the 
Pamir column to keep up a constant irritation on the Kashmir frontier; to 
embroil the English in every way with the Afghans, and so exhaust her that 
she would be glad to seek a modus viveudi ; then to offer to evacuate Chitral 
and Kabul and withdraw the Pamir column, for acquiescence in a new Russian 
frontier drawn from the crest of the Terek Diwan Pass south by the watershed 
of the Pamir to the Hindu Kush, then by the crest of that range to the 
Koh-i-Baba, and then to include the whole of the country of the Hazaras and 
the province of Herat to the Farah ltud, and, if possible, to the Khasli Rud. 

This new frontier would be all that Russia need aim at in the first 
campaign, as it would give her all the necessary points from which she can 
advance with a great probability of success ih the final attack on India. 

There are no doubt many Englishmen who would raise their voices 
against any acquiescence in such demands, and propose rather a continuance 


•As in Ejyypt, the Soudan, &c. 
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of the war: but among the English people there is a party whose cry, 
even now, is r< perish India"; there would be very many who, averse to a long, 
expensive, and possibly unsuccessful war, would say “ sufficient for the 
day is evil thereof," who would look on the lo^s of Herat as a fait accompli , 
and crying apre* moi te deluge , and would wish to acquiesce in the Russian 
^pn»3j^lp^pan(l if that Power remained him, there is fair reason for supposing 

in the end be in the possession of the frontier described. 

Bfe ylipii Russia could afford to wait; she could let the Central Asian 
^K&tion slumber for a number of years, and spend the interval in improving 
her communications. That is to say, she would continue the Atak Railway 
to the Earah Rud ; she would finish a cart road to Cardan Diwar; and by 
making a railway from the Caspian to the Oxus and by improving the navi- 
gation of that river, put Balkh in easy communication with Russia. She 
would then bring the whale of Afghan Turkistan, Northern Khurasan, and 
the Hazarajat under her rule, taking care that it be a light and popular one, 
so that she could raise, when necessary, large forces from the Turkomans, 
Char Aimaks, and Hazaras, the Ozhaks of cis-Oxus, the Duranis of Kabul 
and Herat, and the Kohistanis of North Afghanistan. She would then also 
direct her attention to extending her influence over the whale of Afghanistan, 
and the ramifications of her intrigues into every cify of India. 

Ry following these plans she might rest assured that when the time 
came for further action, there would not be a “ ghazi" from the Oxus to the 
Indus, not ail Indian Prince from Lahore to Tr.ivancore, who would not be 
eagerly looking for the cay when the real invasion of India would commence. 
And on that day she might be certain that, in addition to having the big 
battalions on her side, she would have tlie power of taking the initiative and 
all the prestige, “ the ikbal. ” 

A plan such as the above might be drawn out by anyone sufficiently 
interested and sufficiently acquainted with the facts of this great question. 
1 have given my readers all data on which to work out the whole problem 
for themselves, and prove whether it is feasible or not.* I challenge anyone 
to disprove either my premises or conclusions. I hold that Russian troops 
can ai rive at certain places in certain stated times, and 1 challenge anyone 
to prove they cannot. Hut remember, 1 ask for proof. I do not want vague 
statements about impassable rivers, impracticable deserts, stupendous moun- 
tains, want of food, had water, enormous distances, heat, invincible s*po\s, 
and enthusiastically loyal Indians. If anyone does not agree with me, let 
him show why and wherefore. If he can show me that no army ever has, 
or ever can, for some reason 1 know not of, accomplish one or more or the 
whole of the marches I have given, 1 will be glad to consider whether it is 
impracticable or whether that point cannot be turned in some way. II lie 
can prove to me that no army can go to Herat from the Caspian in 77 days, 
1 will, on being convinced, show how it can be done in SO or 00 or 100 ; or if 
he can give good evidence to show it cannot be done at all, under any circum- 
stances, by any army, then I will rejoice with him and draw a black mark 
across that line in my map and mark it impracticable. Rut if be only tells 
me the usual imbecilities that Russia is too good to covet anything English, 
and least of all India; that she is bankrupt and cannot feed her army ; that 
she will soon break up into a doze ff States ; that an invasion of India is beyond 
the imagination of a 19th century commander, or the power of a 19th century 

# It may indeed have already been drawn up by the Russians themselves. 

H 
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armv ; or that it is too remote for us to begin to think about it even, — I shall 
still continue to raise ray voice to point out what 1 believe to be a danger, a 
very formidable and near approaching danger. 

1 do not propose at this stage to go further in the consideration of the 
question of the invasion of India, in showing how Russia can place herself 
in a position to make that invasion possible, I think I have done 
present. It is time I should take a look at home and see how far 
ready to meet moves I believe to be imminent, and how far we may pr$P 
them altogether.* 

* I would here acknowledge gratefully the able assistance I have received from Major the 
Hon’ble G. Napier and Lieutenant J. M. Grierson, it.A., especially the latter, in the preparation of 
this chapter. 



CHAPTER IL 

INTERNAL DEFENCE OF INDIA. 


lx the first Chapter of this paper I have shewn, I hope clearly awl correctly, 
what the Russians can do. I leave the question of whether they will attempt 
to do it to those who arc* fonder of political speculations than 1 am. 1 have 
shewn that the Russiansnre now, or very soon can be, in a position to take and 
hold Hera 1 , and to take up such commanding positions in the directions of 
Kabul and Chitral as will enable tlwm at some future date, convenient totliem- 
sel\es, to still further threaten India, inasmuch as an invasion of India will — 
if then choose to sulliciently impro\e their communications meanwhile — then 
become a perfectly legible operation of war. 

I now turn to the question of what we should do. Rut before this can 
be answered sat b fact <rily, we must first see clearly what we cun do, because 
undoubtedly the mainl onnnee of a. secure hold on ludn is our first duty, 
as well as the most diliieult part of the whole problem T have set myself. 
If India was entirely peopled by a race thoroughly loyal to us, we Could meet 
Kussim advances with a very li«>lit heart. I know there are some who 
profess to believe this is the ease; hut there an; others who think, on the 
contrary, that In ha, is a f ‘ seething mass of disaffection/ T do not go wuh 
either of tie so opinions, 1 believe there is much hwaliy in India. 1 believe 
the majority an* indifferent and passively loyal. But I believe there is an 
inlluential minority' 15 ' who are thoroughly disloyal; who w >uld lake advantage 
of our hands being full in a Russian war to raise up rebellion to the utmost 
of their p over. At all events, I don't suppose the most enthusiastic 
Indophilist would soberly roc unmend, in the event of a war with Russia, that 
India should be left to the care <.1‘ the pdiee and the halm.; and therefore it is 
incumbent onus to review our position in India du-pas^itinately and thoroughly 
before attemp'iug to consider what our power for oltenee beyond our pio^eut 
frontier is. I will Irv in the following pages to lay this bebue my readers 
cleirlv and plainly, not taking credit for what we have not, and not viewing 
our situation from too gloomy a standpoint,. 

It is no u'ip in a case of this sort to talk vaguely about our having a 
numerous, a highly discipline 1, and weli-equipp >d army, or to say we spared 
f>0,0()0 men ou t hf* hi 4 Afghan war, and we could do so again. r Eho subject 
must, bo approached in a calm and judicial spirit. It has but hi lie analogy to 
an Afghan war; it is not the Power of Afghanistan wv sh ill have to nuvt, hut 
tli at of Ru-s a; not the elf rts of a few thousand incoherent and undisciplined 
men, but those of a sclent ifio, well -disciplined army, hacked by an incalculable 
'number of irregular troops drawn from the whole of Asia. 

The question which must be nqw answered beforo we can even consider 
how many men wo can spare for military operations out of India is — “ In the 


Probably nearly all thr Malioiuedana would be more or less disaffected. 



event, of a war with Russia beyond the North-West Frontier, how many men 
must we retain, and what dispositions must we make for the proper defence of 
India?" 

In order to present a satisfactory answer to this question, I must put 
before my readers the requirements of each province in India j and I hope to 
do so in a manner which will enable him to see for himself whethcK^^y^^ 
in the conclusion I shall draw. I shall show in this part of my pnp^irfSjfv 
showed before in considering what Russia can do) the data on which 
my assumptions, and every reader will then be able to judge for himself. 

Before, however, considering the requirements of each province, it is 
necessary that I should state shortly the general principles oil which I base 
the following scheme for the defence of India. These are : — 

(1) It is absolutely necessary to maintain a firm hold on all places of 

strategical importance, /.<?., on all places containing arsenals, depots 
and factories of warlike stores, and on all places of lirst commercial 
and political importance. 

(2) Our communications throughout Tndia must be securely held, and 

all important junctions, bridges, and workshops must be adequately 
garrisoned. 

(3) Places of refuge must be provided at stations which, though not of 

first importance, arc still of a certain political value. 

(1) Moveable columns must be provided at all the principal strategic centres 
throughout India, and arrangements must be well thought out 
and prepared beforehand for making the utmost, most prompt, and 
decided use of them. 

(5) All this must be done at a minimum of expense, lest the cure should 

become worse than the disease. 

(6) The garrisons of all the above places must be mainly, and often 

entirely, British. 


BENGAL. 

Taking the province of Bengal first, it is evident from the opinions of 
Sir Ashley Eden and Sir Steuart Bayley that there is very little cause to fear 
any seri ms rebellion in that province. “ Notwithstanding certain frothy utter- 
“ anees of the local pre^s and local orators, there is said not to be any general 
‘'feeling of hostility of disloyalty to our Government, amongst the bulk of the 
“ population. The only sources of p issiblc p dif ical disquiet in the province are 
“ to be f.miul am >ng the Ferazis in Eastern Bengal and the Wahabis of Patna; 
“ but these are said not to he in any way formidable, and there is no reason to 
“suppose that, if agrarian riots occurred, they would be beyond the power uf 
“ the provincial p dice to deal with." 

But if there is not much fear of internal disturbances, it must not be 
forgotten that the Calcutta defences are far from being in a satisfactory condi- 
tion ; and, as long as this continues, it must be allowed that it is open to attack 
from the sea, especially in the event of a Russo- French alliance being formed 
against us. The defence of Calcutta and all our Indian ports is certainly more 
of a naval than a military q tuition ; but still it will not do for us to rely 
on naval assistance from England alone, and therefore all that we can do on 
land should be done. 



In Bengal, therefore, the chief points we have’ to look to is the security 
nf Calcutta and the repression of possible minor rebellions 

To attain the first object, the Ilughli defences must at once be completed 
and armed, and a sufficient garrison provided for thorn and for Fort William. 
Lately something has been done towards the first object j but it has never yet 
i up in a proper spirit; and though years succeed each other, the 

'fief cnees still retain much of tlieir appearance of ancient Roman l’orti- 
Bfe ffi'ons. This must ho rectified. I think we should he ashamed to play 

this and other similar questions in the dilettante spirit we have hitherto 
displayed. 

If the defences of the Ilnghli are put into propel* repair, I think that 
with a garrison of one garrison battery of artillery an 1 half a battalion of 
British infantry the port of Calcutta may be considered quite safe, and there 
will he less reason for maintaining a large ganison in Fort. William; and this 
I would therefore entrust to 2 companies British infantry, 1 j batteries garri- 
son artillery, and the Calcutta Volunteers. The volunteers would also be 
available to turn out in sufficient strength in aid of the police to put down 
disturbances in Calcutta or its vicinity, as, in addition to them, there is a 
large European population which could be, and should he, made available to 
man the defences of the fort at a pinch. The vacated barra< ks and buildings 
in Fort William would accommodate a large number of women arid children, 
and many more could find refuge in case of necessity in the shipping. But in 
order that there might be no confusion when the time arrived, the volunteers 
of Calcutta should now bo practised in Liking up their position in the fort, 
so that all might- become familiarised with tlm woik.* 

In Bengal there are no other places of first strategical or political import- 
ance ; hut the following places should be held as long as possible with the 
garrisons named : — 

Son tu* l>ii(lg«v- lOO infantry {50 at oncli end), 2 machine guns. 

Patna, — 2oO infantry, half battery gnrrisou artillery. A small fort should he erected at 
this place* to command the city. 

Lalihniai,— 100 infantry, 2 machine guns. 

Jamal | >u r, — 200 infantn, 2 machine guns. 

Bard wan, — lot) infantry. 2 n. achim guns. 

Dacca,— 200 infantry, 2 machine guns. A small fort should be erected at this place to 
owiawc the fit \ . 

Places of rein go to ho held by the available Europeans and trustworthy 
Natives should be provided at the following places: M otiliari, Muzaffarpur, 
D.irbhanga, Darjeeling, Rally pur, Myrnensing, Farid pur, Chittagong, Jessore, 
Alidnapur, Cuttack, I Wanda, Bliagalpur, Alonghyr, Arrah, and (»ya. In 
order to maintain the railway communications in Bengal, 1 think that armoured 
trains should be provided, each consisting of one engine and tender, two .3rd 
class carriages (bullet proof), a truck with a light field-piece or machine gun 
on a circular platform, and a truck with spare rails and sleepers. As, how- 
ever, these trains have not yet been introduced into India, it will be advisable 
at once to assemble a committee of one infantry and one artillery officer and a 
railway official to design one, and then to have a sufficient number made up for 
all India in the different workshops. These armoured trains should carry 50 
infantry with water and rations for three days (and among these a proportion 
should be accustomed to platelaying), besides a truck or trucks for labourers. 
In Bengal armoured trains should be 'at Patna, Jamalpur, Bardwan, llowrah, 
Sealdah, Saraghat, and Muzaffarpur. Their duties would consist of running 
up and down the line, to keep it open, and to relay it at once where destroyed. 

* It has been suggested to me that this would look bad; but I believe as a fact the native* 
aever notice what the volunteers are doin 6 . 
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I tliink it will be sufficient if one moveable column is provided in "Bengal. 
It should consist of 2 Companies British infantry, 1 battery field artillery, and 
2 regiments Native infantry. Ordinarily it would be posted at Calcutta; bnt 
of course it would be moved to wherever its services were most required. The 
whole of Bengal should he made into one military command under a Brigadier* 
General with stall, and the provineo should be divided into the^*d|/nvingj 
military districts, each under a. selected officer. This officer need n^\\v v *20i 
sari ly be a military man. There are many volunteers and civilians who 
do admirably for the work ; but. all military questions in each district rnusuvud.'. 
referable to one officer. He should have the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel con- 
ferred on him for the occasion. 


The military districts I would propose are as follows : — 

Calcutf.t t«» include the defences of Fort William and the Ilughli and the 
districts of Bardwan, Baukoora, Beerbhoom, Mirinapur, Hughli, 21-Pcrgun- 
nahs, Calcutta, Nuddea, Jessore, and Murshedabad. The officer in this case 
mu?t he a military officer. 

D trj erfiii <j to include all the districts of the R ijshaliyc Division and 
Cooch Behar. No particular necessity for a military officer. 

JJitcn to include all the districts of Dacca Division. Military officer 
not necessary. 

( /n / f ./'in t/fj to include all the districts of the Chittagong Division and all 
the wv^t littoral of British Burma and also Hill Tipperah and the Lushai 
frontier. A military officer should ho appointed to this command. 

P'tfnit to include all the districts of Patna and Bhagalpur Divisions. A 
military officer would he required here. 

Call nek to include all the districts of the Orissa Division. Military officer 
not necessary. 

Il<t:anb'tgh to include all the districts of the Chota Nagpur Division. 
Military officer not necessary. 

The strength and distribution of the Bengal Command would therefor© 
stand ns follows : — 



£ 

’C 

£ 

CJ 

C 

£ 


[ Fort William 

j Ilughli defences 
1 Dari wan 

\ Midnapur 
' .lessor, i 
Hour ill 
Sonldah 

^Moveable column 
1 

| Darjeeling 
K.mgpur 
| baraghat 

^ Chittigong 
r Patna 


Motihari 
Muzuffarpur 
Ihtrhlia iga 
; Blngalpur 

I ' Mnnghyr 
Lakisarai 
Jam at pur 
| Soane Bridge 
1 Gya 


* British inf.intry ; 1| g.irrison artillery; 1 battalion voluntccis ; 

1 company suppers ; 4,5( K) ahli 1 - bodied Europeans. 

>- British infantry ; 1 garrison artillery. 

2 machine guns ; 10J volunteers, or ill able-bodied Europeans ; 

1 armoured train. 

51 able bodied Europeans. 

35 ahle-bo lied Europeans. 

1 armour* d train. 

1 annnureil train. 

-* 1 inti ->li iuf.intiy; 1 field artillery j 2 Native infantry. 

105 able-bodied Europeans. 

10 able-bodied Europeans. 

1 armoured train. 

2G1 aide bodied Europeans. 

* British Infantry; \ garrison artillery ; 2 machine guns; 339 able- 

b -died Europeans. 

50 able- laid ied Europe ins. 

50 able-bodied Europe ms j 1 armoured train. 

50 able-bodied Europeans. 

42 able-bodied Europeans. 

237 able-bodied Europeans. 

100 volunteers. 

200 volunteers. 

i British inf in try ; 2 machine guns. 

All able-bodied Europeans available. 


Orissa } 
District. ) 


Cuttack 


All able-bodied Europeans available. 
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Beliar Mounted liiflcs 
Calcutta Volunteers 
„ Cadets 

„ Naval Artillery 

Oossipore Volunteer Artillery 
Eastern Bengal Railway Volunteers... 
East Indian Hail way Volunteers 
Tirhut. Kailway Volunteers ... 

Sibpur College Volunteers 
Northern Bengal Kailway Volunteeis 
,, ,, „ Cadets ... 

Alcyab Volunteers ' 

„ Cadets 

Total ... 


283 Head-Quarters Muraft'nipur. 


3 to 


Calcutta. 

310 


„ 

120 


„ 

A3 

>1 

>* 

ISO 

99 

„ 

1,220 

99 

Jamulpur. 

47 

9 9 

Soma>tipur. 

30 

5f 

Sib pur. 

295 

99 

Darjeeling. 

69 

>9 

„ 

66 

>9 

Akyab. 

89 


» 

3, 108 




• JV.J9. — The lower figure (riven in the above and similar returns that follow shews the number of unitB of the 
different arms. 
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The total strength of "European and Eurasian population of Bettgal i # 
41*453, and these are distributed as follow’s : — - 


Bard wan 

Baneora 

Beerbhoom 

Midnapur 

Hughli 

24-Pergunnahs 

Calcutta 

Nadea 

Seoni 

Murshedabod 

Dinajpur 

Chittagong 

Noakhully 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

Patna 

Gya 

Shahabad 

Muzaffarpur 

Sarun 

Champaran 

Monghyr 

Bbagalpur 

Purneah 


fin* 

ml 

33 

s 

01 

23 

J17 

61 

1,300 
350 
4,468 
1.116 
1 0 GUI 
4,015 
213 
54 
111 
35 
311 
'76 
21 
5 

1,042 

~2G0 

227 

67 

30 

7 

K3 8 
330 
120 
o 

403^ 

101 

217 

63 

121 


23 

913 

HO 

liT 

311 

>■» 


Rajshaliye 

Bangpur 

Bogra 

Pabna 

Darjeeling 

Jalpaiguri 

Dacca 

Faridpur 

Bacltorganj 

lilymansing 

Tipperali 

Sonthal Pergunnahar 

Maldah 

Cuttack 

Poor 'e 

Jialasore 

Tributary Mchal* 
Ilazavibagh 
Loh aril aga 
Singhbhoora 
Manbhoom 
Cooeh Debar 
Hill Tipporah 


101 

25 

41 



33 

5 

42C 

ios 

33 

8 

0 , 98 - 

8 i 

210 

164 

38 

08_ 

25 

51 

33 

212 

33 

37 

0 

J04 

101 

24 

“« 

“zo 

1 

1,403 

351 

J>5 

235 

_22 

6 

jw 

13 


A study of these figure 
districts are well able to tak 


*es will, I think, certainly shew that the 


;e cave of themselves: Bardwan, Midnapur, Hughli, 


diSLncLS are wen a./iv- w — - — ' ' * ,/ . ,° 11 ' 

at-l'er^unnalis, Calcutta, Niulea, Darjeeling, Dacca, Unttagong, Noakholly, 
Patna Shahahnd, Aluzaffarpur, Saran, Champaran, Monyhyr, Purneah, Cat- 


Patn a, SI i ah a bad , Mu zaffarpu 
tack, and Hazarihagh. 

N ow y we have in Bengal 

British Field Garrison 
infantry, artillery, artillery. 


Native Native 
cavalry, infantry. 

1 1 


Sappers. Volunteers. 


Able-bodied 

Europeans. 


and we only require — 

British Garrison Field 
infancy, artillery. artillery. 

!■§■ 3 1 


Machine 

guns. 

10 


Field 

guns. 

6 


Native Sappers. Voluntcors. Able-bodied 
infantry. Europeans. 

3 1 1,203 6,000 


The upper number gives the total population ; the lower probable number of able-bodied men 
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Therefore we have in excess — * 

British Field Native Native Volunteers. AMe-bmlird 

Jnfaatry. artillery. cavalry. Infantry. European*. 

If 1 14 2,300 4,500 


hut we mjmre 2 more garrison artillery, 10 machine guns, fc field guns. 

Organization Commission (page 2 1) states the following to 
fig^‘j€cessary obligatory garrison for the undermentioned stations : — 


I'VM Garrison Nativo 
artillery. artillery, oavaliy. 


Ilri*i<li Nativo Company 
lufantiy. infantry. siipjn*rs. 


Calcutta ... 0 1 j J- 2 1 

Subsidiary stations — 

Darjeeling ... 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Doranda ... 0 0 0 0 \ 0 

Dinapore ... i 0 0 \ i 0 

Total ... i 1 $ 1 3 1 


But in this statement no allowance is made for the IT tight i defences or 
the Soane Bridge, and l therefore prefer to slick to my figures as being more 
adapted to the probable necessities of our position. It would he suicidal in 
a war with Russia to leave the TIughli without any defences ; and the same may 
be said as to neglecting the protection of the Soane Bridge, oxer which a very 
large proportion of our munitions of war for the North-Western Trim Li or 
would pass. 

Therefore T prefer to adhere in this case to my own calculations, which make 
H British infanly, 1 field artillery, 1 Native eavalry, Native infantry avail- 
able for operations beyond the command. The 2,200 volunteers ami !,ol)0 
able-bodied Europeans might, I am of opinion, he so far trained and organised 
that in three months I should consider it quite safe to withdraw the whole of 
the military garrison from Bengal, and leave it entirely to the lairopeans 
residing in it. I should have no fear whatexer of the result. The fact that 
we are in this command two batteries garrison artillery short points to t he 
advisability of a larger proportion of the Calcutta Volunteers being trained to 
artillery practice; and if one company was trained to lay down torpedoes, it 
might also be practicable to withdraw the Sapper Company; but this is not 
important. 


ASSAM. 

We next com© to Assam. Here there is u little danger of any organized 
“ aggression of a foreign enemy, and none at all from internal rebellion ; but, on 
u the other hand, there is an immense extent of external frontier to be protected 
u from the barbarous tribes who live beyond it. Speaking generally, none of 
" these tribes have any cohesion ; none of them act together ; but it might very 
u easily happen, not by design, but accidentally, that we might be called on to 
u meet Lushai incursions in the south and Abor incursions in the north, while 
“ a Naga expedition was going on in the middle of the province; and it is 
"therefore necessary to make arrangements to meet these incursions by punitive 
“ measures.” 
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The strength of the military force in Assam is as follows : — 


1 regiment Native infantry at Shillong ... ... 8^3 

1 regiment Native infantry at Cachar * ... ... 

1 regiment Native infantry at Dibrugarh ... ... ^ ji) 

1 regiment Native infantry at Kohirna ... ... 8f>9 


Total 4 


Besides, there are 1,899 frontier police, who approach near eno!^ . w . . 
soldiers for the purposes of this frontier, and there are the following volun- 


teers : — 



Svlhet. Volunteers 

... 

... 128 

Shillong Volunteers 


... 32 

Lakhimpur Volunteers 


no 


Total ... 270 


The measures which would seem, therefore, to be necessary in this province 
are to rnise the frontier police to 1,000 ; to raise one of the Assam regiments 
to 1,-ZOO bayonets by recruiting and calling in pensioners; to provide a half bat- 
tery Native m aintain art illery ; to enrol the whole European population of 
Assam ; to null on the Manipur Ra ja, who has a force of 5,8* 0 regular infantry 
and 5 0 5 artillery and 700 Ivuki horse, to provide, ns lie is bound by treaty 
to do, a contingent of 1,200 men to be fully armed by us ; to provide river 
, steamers on the Brahmaputra and on the Surma for 6 <( 0 infantry ; and 
to keep up always ready at Sadiya, (lolaghut, and Cachar land transport for 600 
men. Kohima should be entrusted to 400 frontier police, and all the frontier 
guards should be increased by about 50 per cent., while two moveable columns 
of 000 were kept up — one on the Brahmaputra and one on the Surma — to move 
on any threatened point in support of the police. The civil stations of Assam 
should be entirely entrusted to the care of the European and Eurasian popula- 
tion, the civil police, and such local levies as the civil odicers on the spot should 
consider it safe and expedient to arm. At the stations of Shillong, Gauhiti, 
Golaghat, Goalpara, Dubri, Sihsagar, Dibrugarh, Sylhet, and Cachar places 
of refuge should at once be selected and put in order. 

The command of all military, volunteers, frontier police, and contingent 
should be placed under the command of the Brigadier General Commanding 
on the Eastern Frontier, who should have a fast steamer placed at his disposal 
to enable him to move quickly from any part of this enormous command to 
any other. 

This force would consist of Military, 1,260; Frontier Police, 4,000; 
Volunteers, 276 ; Manipur Contingent, 1,200; and other European and Eura- 
sian adults, 600 (about| — total G , ; 7 U : and these should he sutlieient with a 
proper state of Command to secure the whole province and to admit of two 
of the Assam regiments and the Cachar regiment being withdrawn for other 
duties. This estimate also agrees with tlm proposal of the Army Commis- 
sion and, 1 believe, with the views of the Chief Commissioner.* 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

Tn the North-Western Provinces, Sir George Couper states the feeling to 
be on« of general loyalty. <( The landholders have everything to gain by the 
tc com .nuance of our power. The ame may be said us to the trading classes. 


* It is not really of vital importance to us to hold Assam. 
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“ As regards the great mass of the rural population, the general feeling is 
t( one of contented indifference. The lower stratum of Muhammadans, and such 
“of the higher middle class of the same as are too proud to beg and too lazy 
“to work, constitute the really dangerous classes. But they are not united ; 
(( they have no leaders to look up to, and no principle of action to guide them 
in it^J^iite line of policy beyond religious antagonism and the desire for 
'I he chief places where danger may he apprehended are — Meerut, 
jg^radabad, Bareilly, Allahabad, Agra, Benares, Jhausi, Caw npore, Lucknow, 
F®and Kaizabad.^ 

The chief strategical points in tlm North-Western Provinces appear to 
he Rajghat, Allahabad, Jumna Bridge (East Indian Railway), (’awn pore, Luck- 
now, Eaizabud, Bareilly, (Janges Bridge (Ondh and Rohilkhand Raiiwav), 
Moradnbad, Agra, Meerut, Jumna Bridge (Sind, Punjab and Delhi Raiiwav) ; 
and these should undoubtedly be bold in strength. The garrisons which would 
appear to be necessary to secure the safety of these jdaet s would be — 


lint Hi 
infantry. 

Volunteers. 

Alile-boilicd 

Europium. 

Artillery. Total. 

E:ij^h:it and bridge ... £ 

100 

90 

20 - 210 

Aii.iluluul ... £ 

-i.no 

400 

80 — SSO 

ilun.nn Bridge ... J- 

100 

90 

20 — 210 

f'awnjKuv ... 1 

200 

loO 

40 = 310 

Lneknmv ... £ 

200 

900 

so m- 3,1 so 

Fiiizahul ... | 

200 

0 

20 220 

Bareilly ... £ 

*100 

50 

40 490 

G tinges Bridge (Ornlh find 

KoYil Miami Railway) ... \ 

200 

0 

20 == 220 

JMoi.ul.ilnid w ... j* 


0 

40 210 

Ag nt ... * 

2oo 

3 no 

SO (! 10 

Meerut, ... ~ 

1(0 

250 

20 m U;o 

J urn Tin Bridge (Sind, Punjab 
and Delhi -Railway) ... £ 

200 

100 

20 — :V20 

— 

* 

— 



Total ... 3 rcjflmentK 2,1(0 

2,350 

400 —5,210 

— 



— 

— 

This would come to three n 

'giments British infantry 

, 2,500 Europeans, 

and !• butteries of girrison arlillerv 




The places which would have to bo held for political reasons may be divid- 
ed into those for which some garrison of Europeans could be provided from 
volunteers and other adults, and those 1 for which practically no garrison could 
he provided, and which therefore could only be held as long as no rebellion 
broke out. 

Under the first category T may place Naim Tal 199 volunteers, Rurki 
200, Mussoorie 200, Fate/igarh 100, Chnnar 1 00, Saharanpur 200, Aligarh 
00, and Ghazipur 100 ; and these places would, I should imagine, be able to 
hold out without troops for a considerable space of time. At all these places of 
refuge should be provided, except those italicised, which are already provided. 

In tlie second list I would place Azamgarh, Jounpur, Gorakhpur, Gomla, 
ftae Bareli, Sultanpur, Sitapur, Shahjahanpur, Bijnor, Muzaffarnagar, Buland- 
ehuhr, Muttra, Mainpuri, Etawah, Jliansi, and Banda. At all, except Jliansi, 
places of refuge would have to be provided ; and although it might be necessary, 
sooner or later, to abandon them, it may be hoped that the facts of our holding 
the main strategical points as given above, and that no place would be very far 
from a moveable column, would enable us to retain our hold on them for very 
long. 
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I will now consider at what points moveable columns should be provided. 
These I take should be at Bareilly, Lucknow, Allahabad, Meerut, and Aligarh ; 
and they should consist of the following strength : — 


Bareilly 

Lucknow 

Allahabad 

Meerut 

Aligarh 


British llorsc artillery, 

infantry. 

Field 

artillery. 

British cavalry. 

Native 

infantry. 

Native 

cavalry 

1 regiment 

i 

1 

* 

2 

1 

1 „ 

l 

1 

A 

a 

3 


1 „ 

0 

1 

z 

a 

2 


1 „ 

l 

1 

k 

a 

3 

IP 

1 ,, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

* 


Total ... 5 


2* 5 2 11 5^ 


This would come in round numbers to 5,800 British, with 45 guns and 
10,500 Native troops. 

We therefore require for all purposes in the North-Western Provinces : — • 

British Garrison Horse. Field Able-bodied British Native Nativo 
infantry, artillery, artillery, artillery. European#. cavalry, infantry, cavalry. 

For garrison ... 3 0 0 O 2,500 0 OO 

Moveable column ... 5 0 2| 5 O 2 11 5^ 

Total ... 8 0 2.1 5 2,500 2 11 5 ) 


The Army Commission recommend the following obligatory garrisons in 
the North-Western Provinces : — 


Allahabad 

Field 

artillery. 

a 

3 

Garrison 

artillery. 

1 

Native 

cavalry. 

a 

British 

infantry. 

3 

Native 

infantry. 

1 

Cawnpore 

3. 

3 

0 

0 

a 

i 

Fatehgarh ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Lucknow 

1 

0 

i 

a 

1 

1 

Bareilly 

1 

0 

0 

a 

* 

Meerut 

1 

0 

0 

2 

i 

Delhi 

0 

1 

A 

3 

2 

X 

a 

Agra 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

Total 

5 

2 

2| 


5 


— 


— 

— 

— 


But these are meant evidently for garrisons only, for which my allowance 
is three British infantry regiments and six garrison batteries. No allowance 
is made by the Commission for moveable columns, which are evidently meant 
to be drawn from the troops available for field service. 



The troops now maintained in the territory under the Government of the NortbVVN estern Pro's in 
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Stations. j fc* I ~ I I Military Authority. Remarks 


n 




company Royal Engineers no* 
included (78 men). 
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The strength of volunteers in the North-Western Provinces is as follows 


Allahabad Volunteers 

... 250 

Head-quarters, Allahabad. 

Lucknow „ 

... 320 

99 

Lucknow. 

Cawnpore „ 

... 69 

99 

Cawnpore. 

„ Cadets 

... 24 

99 

Naini Tal. 

Naini Tal Volunteers 

... 186 

99 

■ftolrilkliand 

... 121 

99 

Bareilly. 

Agra Volunteers,, 

... 2i)8 

99 

Agra. 

Thomason College Volunteers 

... 26 

99 

Rurki. 

Mussoorie Volunteers 

... 255 

99 

Mussoorie. 

Farakhabud ,, 

... 40 

99 

Fafehgnrh. 

Ubazipur „ 

... 225 

ft 

Allahabad. 


Total ... 1,728 


Besides a portion of the East Indian Railway Volunteers would be available. 
Besides these, there are the following adult Europeans not included in the 
above : — 


Meerut and fibaziabnd ... ... ... ... 250 

Sal i :u un pur and liurki ... ... ... ... 440 

Alig.irli ... ... ... ... ... 00 

Bareilly ... ... ... ... ... 50 

Agra ... ... ... ... ... 100 

Caw n pore ... ... ... ... ... ]<iO 

Allahabad ... ... ... ... ... 400 

Benares ... ... ... ... ... 90 

Clmnar ... ... ... ... ... 100 

Lucknow ... ... ... ... ... 900 


Total ... 2,590 


T cannot ascertain the number of Eurasians; but as it is probably small, 
neither it nor the number of Native Christians need be considered here. 

This gives a total in the whole province of about 1^,000 Europeans 
capable of bearing arms. 

The total available strength in the province in European fighting men is — 


Field Garrison British British Native Native 
artillery, artillery, aitillory. cavalry, iul.iuiry. cavalry, infantry. 


Sappers. Volunteers. 


3 9 2 3 13 5| 15| 7 1,728 


Ablobod’ed 

Europeans. 

2,590 


and vve require for internal defence — 

Horne Field Garrison Britisli British Native Native Volunteers 

artillery, artillery artillery, cavalry, infantry, cavalry, infantry. nreer * 

2£ 5 0 2 8 5^ 1L 2,500 

We have therefore available for exterior operations — 


Horse Field British Rr!tiv.li 
artillery, artillery cavalry, infantry. 

* 4 1 5 


infantry. VolantcerB 

4f 1,800 


but we are short of four garrison batteries of artillery. These should, I think, 
be provided for by extending the volunteers and training 400 of them in the 
duties of garrison artillery. It is evident that if the Europeans were trained, 
one or two Britisli Infantry regiments could be spared. 

In addition to the above, it would be necessary to provide armoured ✓ 
trains at the following places rAllahabad, Rajgbat, Lucknow, Bareilly, 
Cawnpore, Agra, and Aligarh* 


PUNJAB. 

When asked in 1879 his opinion as to the state of feeling and elements of 
danger in the Punjab, Sir Robert Egerton stated “ he is able to record his 
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“ deliberate opinion, founded upon long experience of the people of the Punjab 
“and the testimony of many experienced and able officers, that the state of feel- 
“ ing in this province is excellent ; and he does not believe in any province in 
“ Tndia there will be found an equal amount of sympathy between the rulers and 
“the ruled, so much identification of the interests of the people with those of 
“the Government, so much real, hearty, and active loyalty as in the Punjab. 
“The Muhammadans are far loss fanatical and less swayed by religious bigotry 
“than elsewhere in Tndia. The Sikhs look upon the English with an entirely 
“friendly spirit, and undoubtedly feel some common natural pride in the vic- 
“ tones of the British arms which they have been permitted to share; and the 
“Hindus are a source of no apprehension. The excellent spirit of loyalty of 
“ the people of British territory is worthily supplemented by the active loyalty 
“ of the Native Independent States in political connection with the Punjab 
“ Government.^ 

On the other hand, and however true this may be, it must not be forgotten 
that the Punjab is edged on the west by a frontier beyond which lie numerous 
independent, warlike, and very troublesome tribes, all of whom are Muham- 
madans and fanatical, and who arc said, perhaps with some exaggeration, to he 
able to turn out 170,0(10 fighting men. And moreover, although I do not 
doubt the loyalty of the Sikh States, it should be remembered t hat popular 
belief has more than once pointed to the propensity of the Maharaja of Kash- 
mir for outside intrigue; and it is necessary also to consider that the whole of 
the people of the Punjab are m ire or less warlike, and have only quite lately 
been conquered; and from the situation of the province thev live in, with 
reference to the subject of this paper, they must necessarily he more interest- 
ed in, and excited by, the occurrences of any campaign undertaken beyond the 
Indus border for the defence of India. 

I therefore hold that Sir it. Egerton’s high opinion of the loyalty of the 
Punjab would not justify our neglecting to hold it in sufficient strength to meet 
all the above possibilities. 

The most important places in the Punjab in a military view am Multan, 
Ferozcporo, Lahore, Rawalpindi, Peshawar, Delhi, Amritsar, and the bridges 
over the Jumna between Ambala and Saharanpur, over tin* Sutlej at Ludhiana, 
and over the Beas, the Ravi, the Chcnah, the Jhelmn, and the Indus ; and I 
think it cannot be gainsaid that all of these must be held in strength. The 
garrisons, therefore, which I consider sufficient are as follows : — 

Uritkh infantry. Volunteers. Garrison artillery. 


Delhi Fort 


200 

1 

Jumna Bridge 

% 

0 

t 

a 

Sutlej Bridge 

% 

. 

l 

Ludhiana j 

••• 8 

0 


Iieas Budge 

ft 

0 

* 

Fero'/epore 

... $ 

100 

i 

Lahore 

t 

... H 

400 

l 

Ravi Bridge 

A 

0 

£ 

Chcriab Bridge 

... £ 

0 

£ 

Jhelum Bridge ». 

t 

0 

£ 

Rawalpindi ... 

... $ 

100 

n 

At-tock Bridge 

... f 

0 

£ 

Peshawar ... 

1 

100 

l 

Multan 

X 

... 

100 

£ 

Amritsar 

... jj 

100 

£ 

Total 

4§ 

1,100 

10 
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Tn addition the following places, which are of secondary importance, but 
still absolutely necessary to hold, should be garrisoned as follows : — 



Native 

Native garrison 


infantry. 

artillery. 

Dera Ismail Khan 

... 1 

4 

Ban nu 

... 1 

4 

Koliat 

... 1 

4 


Total ... 3 1 


The following places, the head-quarters of civil districts, should be held 
ns long as possible; but as no garrisons can be provided for them from the 
army, these should be arranged for as far as possible by civil officers from the 
police and local levies: Gurgaon, llohtak, llissar, Karnal, Sirsa, Simla, Lud- 
hiana, Jalandhar, lloshiarjmr, Kangra, Gurdaspur, Gujranwala, Sialkot, 
(raj rat, Jlieluni, Abbottabad, Shahpur, Jhang, Montgomery, Muzaffarnagar, 
Dera Ghazi Khan, and Rajanpur; and places of refuge should then fore bo 
provided at these places to enable the small number available to hold out as 
long as possible. 

Then moveable columns as under should be formed at the following 
places : — 


Delhi 

Ambula 

Lahore 

]\Iultan 

IVshiiwar 

Ihmli 

Thai for Kohat 
Dera Lmiiil Khan 


Field Horse Brilish Native Native British 

urtnlery. artillery, infantry, caoilry. liilantry. cavatiy. 


... 1 0 1 

...2 0 1 
... 2 1 2 

... 1 0 1 

... 2 1 2 

... 2 0 1 

... i N.M.A. 0 0 

... 1 l)o. 0 0 


12 0 

1 2 4 

1 3 1 

12 0 

1 4 $ 

1 2 4 

1 2 0 

1 2 0 


Total 


10 2 N.M.A. 2 8 


8 It) 21- 


All these troops should be kept equipped with transport, so as to enable 
them to move at a moment’s notice. 

The total number of troops therefore which will be required for the 
internal defence of the Punjab will he — * 


British British Horae Field Native Garrison Native Natiic Volun- 




cavalry. 

liitaii- 

l.y. 

artil- 

lery. 

artil- 

lery. 

moun- 
tain ar- 
tillery. 

artillciy. 

ea i ai- 
ry* 

iiil.ui- 

t'-i. 

leers. 

Garrisons 


.. 0 


0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

1,100 

Moveable 

columns 

t ' 

i • 

.. 21 

8 

2 

10 

2 

0 

8 

10 

0 



— 

— — 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

. 

Total 

# 

.. 21 

12} 

2 

10 

2 

10 

8 

22 

ljno 
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The Army Commission recommend obligatory garrisons in the Punjab 
as follows 



Field 

Garrison 

Mountain 

British 

N-ativo 

Native 

Sapneri 


artillery, arltllcry. 

artillery, infantry. 

infantry* 

cavalry. 

and 








miners. 

Lahore and Amritsar 

... 1 

1 

0 

it 

1 

0 

0 

IVrozqiore 

... o 

1 

0 

4 

I 

3 

i 

0 

0 

Rawalpindi 

... o 

a 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Ahlmttabad 

... 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Attack 

... 0 

i 

'2 

0 

L 

a 

0 

0 

0 

Nowshora 

... 0 

0 

0 

7 

a 

1 

0 

0 

Murdan 

... o 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Peshawar 

... 1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

7 

8 

0 

Outjiosts 

... o 

l 

1 

0 

3 

1 

a 

1 

Kuhat 

... o 

0 

0 

1 

X 

2 

0 

Bannu 

... o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

K n ram 

... 1 

0 

li 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Mnltan 

... o 

0 

0 

7 

s 

i 

3 

0 

0 

Bora Ismail Khan 

... o 

0 

0 

1 

B 

1 

i 

a 

0 

Took 

... 0 

0 

l 

"a 

0 

1 

i 

i 

0 

iVra Ghazi Khan 

... 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

Raj an pur 

... 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

... 3 

4 

3 

7 a 

20 

8 

2 


It is not clear in this statement how many of those troops arc meant for 
purely garrison Julies, and how many would he available for moveable columns. 
It seems probable, however, that the wants of both are meant to be supplied 
by the above force. 

Compared with my statement of the requirements of the province, it 
shows as follows 

lloiso Field Mountain (inrrison British Native Native ^ Sapped Tint isli 

artillery, artillery, artillery, artillery, iufautiy. infantry, catulry. ami emalry. 

minors. 

Army Commission ... 0 3 3 4 7i 20 8 2 0 

Mine ... 2 10 2 5 31’ 21 8 0 2^ 

Therefore my estimate is— 

Horst* Field Garrison T'.ritish Native Bril i^h 
artillery, artillery, artillery, infantry, inlantry. cat airy. 

2 7 1 3f 1 2-i 

in excess, while that of. the Army Organization provides 1 mountain artillery 
and 2 companies sappers mure than 1 do. 

The figures cannot he reconciled, as it is not clear at all whether the 
terms of the Army Organization Commission “ available for field service else- 
where )} includes service in India or beyond the frontier. 



The troops now maintained in the territory under the Pun jab Government are as follows :■ 
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The volunteer force consists of — 


1st Punjab Volunteers ... ... ... ... 52(5 

2nd Punjab Volunteers ... ... ... ... 343 

3rd Punjab Volunteers ... ... ... ... 705 


Total ... 1,574 


Besides, it has been calculated that there are about 1,500 more adult 
Europeans and Eurasians scattered about the province. 

The total force now maintained in the Punjab consists of— 

Horn* artillery, 4; Field artillery, 12 ; British mountain artillery, 4 ; Native mountain 
artillery, 4 ; Harrison artillery, 3 ; Native garrison artillery, 1 ; British cavalry. 3; British 
infantry, 13® ; Native cavalry, 14 ; Native infantry, 28 ; Sappers, 3 ; Volunteers, 1,574; and 
able-bodied Europeans, 1,500. 

And of this we quire for internal defence — 

Home Field British Native Garri- Native British British Native Native Volun- Ahlo-hoilied 

artillery, artillery, maun- nioun- son tf.irri- cavalry, infantry, cavalry, infantry, teen*. European!*, 

tnin tain artillery, son 
artillery, artillery. artillery. 

2 10 1 1 9 1 2 \ 12 ® 8 22 1,100 1,500 

So that there will be available for exterior operations — 

Horse Field British Native British British Native Native Sappers. Volun- 

artillery. artillery, nioun- inonn- cavalry, infantry, cavalry, infantry. teens, 

t.uu tain 
artillery, artillery. 

2 2 3 3 l 7 6 6 3 474 

All the principal places being strongly held as above, provisioned and 
provided with ammunition, each moveable column would have entrusted to it 
the duty of putting down rebellion in a particular area of country, — the 
Delhi column would move in the Ilissar, Ulwar, Meerut or Agra direction ; the 
Ambala column would look after all the country between the Jumna and the 
Sutlej ; the Lahore column would operate between the Sutlej and Chenab ; the 
Multan column would support the Dera Glum frontier and keep the Bari, 
Rechua, and Sind Sugar Doabs quiet; the Peshawar column would maintain 
order in that district and support the Kolia t or Abbottabad frontier ; the Pindi 
column would operate between the Chenab and the Indus and support Abbott- 
abad and Koliat ; the Kohat column would move along the western frontier, 
and be always ready to meet any ingression of the tribes from the Kohat Pass 
to the Bain Pass ; and the Dera Ismail column would take up the rest of the 
frontier, especially the Waziri portion. 

Arrangements should be well thought out by which two or more of these 
columns could, at the shortest notice, be concentrated in any one dist rict ; as, 
for instance, Lahore might be reinforced by railway in a few hours by the 
Multan and Ambala columns, thus raising the strength of the force in the 
capital of the Punjab to — 

British British Native Native British 
artillery, infantry, cavalry, infantry, cavalry. 

5 4 3 7 15 

— a force which well handled should be able to put down any rising with a 
high hand and in a very short time. 

Tt would be necessary to provide armoured trains at Delhi, Meerut, 
Ambala, Beas Bridge, Lahore, Chenab Bridge left bank, Jhelum Bridge left 
bank, Rawalpindi, Attock, Peshawar, Multan, Sutlej Bridge, and Adamwahan. 
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BOMBAY. 

Tn tlie Bombay Presidency the sources of danger are well described by 
Sir It. Temple in his minute dated 31-t July 1879 : — 

“ There is a considerable Mahratta nobility called Sirdars of the Deccan, 
“ once powerful, and, though no longer powerful, still influential. Although 
“ there was, as 1 understand, anxiety about them in 1857, they are now esteemed 
“ to be personally well disposed. But much as we may confide in each chief 
“individually as we see him now-a-days, it is to be remembered that these 
“people are the descendants within two generations of those who formed the 
“ court and camp of the Peishwas ; that their immediate ancestors enjoyed 
“ wealih, power, honor — all which inevitably pass away in consequence of a 
“foreign rule like ours; that despite all the arrangements which we can 
“ reasonably be expected to make for 1 he partial continuance of their einolu- 
“ments for limited periods, despite also such concession in perpetuity as may 
“he allowed consistently with the interests of the country, these people must 
“ he much worse oft under our rule than under the preceding rule ; that they, 
“whose families were in by-gone times above all law, now feel the restrictions 
“ of a civilized administration ; aud that all these circumstances affect, not only 
“the heads of houses, but their numerous dependants and retainers. All this 
“ should be weighed in estimating the cluiuces of trouble. During the earlier 
“days of our rule, it would have had more potential import than at present, 
“ and it may deci ease gradually year by year. But it still exists in some 
“degree, and so far it should he borne in mind. 

“ There are certain classes among the humbler orders in some of the cities, 
“such as Poona, Sat am, and Nasik, who appear to be hostilely disposed and 
“who might, under certain circumstances, become a turbulent mob. 

“The educated classes, fast growing in numbers and intelligence, are as a 
“rule loyal ; indeed, I should say they must necessarily be loyal and well- 
“disposed to Government. But among them there are unfortunate excep- 
“ tions to this good ride, — men who are many in the abstract, though not 
“'numerous relatively to the whole of the upper ami middle classes; men whose 
“minds seem discontented and unsettled, and who are, it is to be feared, ac- 
“ tually ill-disposed towards Government. There are also scattered among the 
“community individuals who are of a restless, intriguing, plotting disposition, 
“seemingly irreconcilable to British rule, and of an ambitious nature, who 
“might under some circumstances readily conceivable become influential for 
“mischief. Indeed, they are mischievous already, both directly by their own 
“conduct, and indirectly by their influence upon others; and of this there are 
“ many indications abroad. 

“ Of the Native States above mentioned, some had at times during British 
“rule, even up to recent years, been centres of political mischief, with a 
“tendency to work in combination. But these evil characteristics have of late 
“decreased, — perhaps almost disappeared. 

“ Throughout the whole of the Deccan the mind of the people is, I believe, 
“affected by the past associations of Mahratta rule, which, so far from being 
“forgotten, are better remembered than would ordinarily be expected, and by 
“the long- retained memory of the Mahratta uprising against the Muliam- 
“ madans. 

“There is a general tendency also to criticise to an extreme degree, not 
“only the proceedings of Government and its officers, but also the national 
“conduct and policy of the British in respect to India. Though much of this 
“ criticism is legitimate, and is not at all to be confounded with disaffection, 
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“still some of it often verges towards that degree which is hardly distinguish- 
able from disloyalty. 

“ The Canarese people are peaceable and loyal. In the Concan proper, 
"the principal class are the khotes or superior landlords, who are, as a rule, all 
“ that could he expected in respect to loyalty. 

“ The Native States of Sawautwari ami Janjira are well disposed. Expe- 
“ rieucc even up to recent times, however, indicates that, if any political 
“ trouble arose in the Deccan, the excitement would spread to the Concan. 

“ In Gujrat are included the rich country from Surat to Ahmedabad, the 
“ Native States of Rcwakanta, Maliikanta, Palanpur, and Radhanpur, and the 
“large Slate of Raroda. 

“The peasantry are prosperous and loyal, and generally free from excit- 
“ ability; hut there are some tribes among them — Kolis and others — of a 
“ turbulent disposition. 

“ Of the landed gentry, some are of excellent and undoubted loyalty. 
“Others are broken in fortune and doubtful in character; and respecting some 
“of these, the caution I have expressed regarding the Mahratta aristocracy of 
“ the Deccan is applicable. 

“ Of the large urban population in this province, the inhabitants of Surat 
“and Broach have alone evinced a turbulent disposition. 

“ Of tlie present management of the Rarodt) State, of the loyal disposition 
“of its chiefs and people, 1 formed a very favourable estimate. Rut experience 
“and information convince us that, in the event of any sort of trouble in the 
“ Deccan, there will bo sympathy with it among some individuals — perhaps 
“ some classes at Raroda; or, nee rend, if tlu* t rouble! he at Raroda, there will 
“ he a sentiment aroused in the Deccan. This circumstance must, I think, be 
“regarded as a political factor. 

Kattyawar was once much infested by lawless people, but of late years 
“all these elements of trouble are fast disappearing. The disposition of this 
“ large cluster of child’s is quite loyal. The temper of the peasantry is peaceful 
“ and industrious. The improvement in Katlyawar within this generation 
“ reflects honour on British rule in Western India. Still the smouldering or 
“hardly extinguished elements of trouble might break out again in the event 
“of a general disturbance. Similar remarks may he applied to dutch. 

“In Sind the temper ot the cultivating peasantry is quite loyal to the 
“ Government. So also, I think, is the disposition for the most part of the 
“ landlords, large and small. 

“ Along the whole sea border of the presidency from Karachi, past dutch 
“and Kattyawar, past Gujrat and the Concan and Canara, down to the con- 
fines of Madras, there are hardy maritime classes once dangerously piratical, 
“but now addicted to lawful ocean-borne trade, and very well affected. 

“ In the great city of Bombay the population is in the main thoroughly 
“loyal. There is not one disloyal class ; while some classes, such as Parsis, 
“are conspicuously loyal. 

“There is no Muhammadan fanaticism anywhere in the presidency; and, 

“ if there ever was any Hindu fanaticism, it lias long ago been subdued by 
“education. 

“ But if religious Brahmanism be decaying (as many believe it is), still 
“ political Brahmanism is not extinct in those parts of the presidency which 
“ were subject to Mahratta rule. The Brahman caste has not forgotten — will 
“ probably never forget — that it was at the head of the great Mahratta con- 
“ federation. 
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“ There is generally some fermentation in the public mind among the 
“ natives of Western India whenever the British Government is engaged in 
" wars or in grave political affairs. In any event which might cause British 
"power to shake, even in the slightest degree, such fermentation would 
" speedily become aggravated. Then the several elements of mischief I have 
" mentioned would become active, while (as is usual with Oriental nations) 
" most of the numerous elements of good would remain comparatively passive ; 
“ and so Government would be left to deal with its difficulties, unaided even 
" by its loyal subjects. Under such circumstances, the conduct even of the 
“ agricultural classes would not be satisfactory in respect of co-operation with 
"the Government. 

“ The elements of danger will be gathered from my foregoing remarks 
“ regarding the state of feeling among the people. They may be summarized 
"thus : 

" Political ambition among certain classes, which can hardly be satisfied 
" under British rule. 

"A certain degree of disaffection, which, though very partial, is not 
" likely to be removed, or even mitigated, by any remedies which a foreign 
" Government can adopt. 

"A Native aristocracy which has unavoidably suffered in wealth and posi- 
tion by the introduction of foreign rule.” 

The most important strategical positions in the Bombay presidency would 
appear to be Bombay, Poona, Dhond, Maumad, Bhosawal, Asirgarh, Khandwa 
Mliow, Neemuch, Nasirabad, Ahmedabad, Deesa, Baroda, Surat, and Karachi; 
and the principal bridges over the Nurbada by the Indore State Railway and 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and over the Tapti on the 
Great. Indian Peninsula and on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 
and over the Indus at Sukkur ; and it must be allowed that all these should 


in sufficient strength as shewn below : — 




British 

Volunteers. 

Garrison 


intautry. 


artillery. 

Bombay 

1 

2,000 

2 

ICirki 

t 

400 

1 

Dhond 

i 

n 

100 

JL 

Manmad 

l 

a 

100 

k 

Bhosawal 

i 

H 

100 

1 

4 

Asirgarh ... ... 

2 

S 

0 

£ 

Khandwa 

3 

8 

100 

A 

2 

Mhow ... 

± 

0 

1 

Neemuch 

2 

0 

1 

a 

Nasirabad 

l • 

0 

1 

2 

Ahmedabad 

s 

0 

1 

Deesa ... ... 

3 

0 

1 

a 

Baroda ... 

3 

a 

0 

$ 

Surat 

3 

0 


Karachi 

>_ 

200 

1 

Nurbada bridges, I. S. R. 

! 

100 

i 

Nurbada bridges, B. B. & C. I. E. 

* 

100 

I 

Tapti bridge, (1. 1. P. R. 

j. 

8 

100 

4 

Tapti bridge, B, B, & 0. I. R. 

i 

H 

100 

i 

Sukkur bridgo 

3 

8 

100 


Total ... 

(J regiments, 500 
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In addition to the above, it would seem to be advisable to keep up move- 


able columns as given below : — 

Horse 

artillery. 

Fit-Id 

artillery. 

British 

cavalry. 

British 

iufautry. 

Nativo 

cavalry. 

Native 

infantry. 

(D 

Poona 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

(2) 

Ahmedabad 

0 

2 

2" 

H 

1 

4 

<3) 

Mliow 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

(4) 

Nasirabad 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

(5) 

Sind 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

l 

a 

2 


Total 

... 2 

7 

1-1 

7 


15 


The first would keep all the country quiet in the triangle Bombay, Asir- 
garh, and Poona; it would be available to form junction either with the Mliow 
and Ahmedabad columns and a column at Bellary, or to reinforce Bombay. 

The second would act towards Bombay, Kattyawar, or Nasirabad. The 
third would be employed principally in keeping Holkar in order; but it might 
also be useful in the direction of Rajputana, the Central Provinces, or Gwalior. 

The fourth column could co-operate either with that at Ahmedabad, 
Delhi, or Mliow. 

The Sind force would be posted wherever seemed most suitable for inter- 
nal defence of the province. 

The total force therefore required for the internal defence of the Bombay 
presidency, Rajputana, and Holkar’s territory would be — 



Horse 

Field 

Monntain 

Garrison 

British 

British 

Native Native Sappers. Volunteers, 


artillery, artillery. 

artillery. 

artillery. 

cavalry, infantry. 

cavalry, infantry. 

Garrisons 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

6 

0 0 0 3,500 

Moveable 

columns 

1 2 

7 

0 

0 


7 

4| 15 0 0 




— . 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— — — 

Total 

2 

7 

0 

Ill 

u 

7 

4^ 15 0 3,500 



The following statement shows the distribution of troops now maintained in the territory under the Bombay Government :■ 
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1 

2 

* Xative mountain battery, 
f Artillery is shewn as it will be 
after next relief. 

{Includes 1 company Eoyal Engineers. 

§ See Note. 

Military Authority. 

General Officer Com- 
• manding Poona Divi- 
sion. 

General Officer Com- 
- manding Sind Dis- 
trict. 
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The Volunteer force in the Bombay Presidency consists of— 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway Volunteers 
Bombay Volunteers 
„ Cadets 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Cadets ... 

Sind Cadets 

Raj putana Cadets 


1,006 Head-quarters, Bombay. 
652 ,, it 

124 

249 >, »» 

310 „ Karachi. 

642 „ Ajmir. 


Total ... 1,983 


I have not been able to get very reliable information about the number of 
Europeans in the Bombay presidency; but it may be taken for granted that 
there are at least 3,000 able-bodied adult Europeans, besides the volunteers. 

It would also be necessary to provide armoured trains at the following 
places : Khandwa, Manmad, Bombay, Poona, Dliond, Surat, Ahmedabad, and 
Ajmir. 

From a consideration of the above, I find that the total force in the 
Bombay presidency is as follows : — 

IlnrBp PinM Mountain Garrison British British Native Native Sappers. Volunteers. 

artillery, artillery, artillery, artillery, cavalry. infantry, cavalry, infantry. 

18 35177 26 5 1,983 

And of this wo require for internal defence— 

Horse Field Mountain Garrison British British Native Nalivn Volunteers. 

artillery, artillery artillery, artillery, cavalry. infantry, cavalry. Infantry. 

2 7 0 11 } ll 7 4} 15 3,500 

Therefore we are short of one horse artillery battery (but for this a field 
battery can be substituted), 6J batteries garrison artillery, J regiment British 
cavalry, and some 1,(>0U volunteers, which, however, could be made up from 
the 3,000 able-bodied Europeans noted above; and these could undoubtedly 
also supply men for the garrison artillery short. The result of these figures 
therefore is that no British troops whatever could be spared from this presi- 
dency, and only 3 4 regiments of Native cavalry, 11 regiments of Native 
infantry, 5 companies sappers, and 3 batteries mountain artillery. 

I understand that there are no places of refuge, properly so called, in 
Bombay at all. Therefore there is no doubt that early arrangements should be 
made to collect all the women and children, and either send them on boardship, 
or distribute thorn in a few safe places; and I consider it of the utmost 
importance that places of refuge should at once be arranged for at Sukkur (for 
Shikarpur), Larkhana, Dhulia, Maiunar, Nasik, Dhanvar, Kolhapur, and 
Bijapur. There are forts in existence at Ahmednagar, Belgaum, Satara., Nee- 
much, Surat, Sholapur, and the sooner these are made suitable for small 
garrisons the better. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 

Sir Henry Daly, writing on lltli August 1879, No. 1227, says there 
are 71 Native States in Central India, big and little, with a population of about 
14 millions, and an area of about 89,000 square miles. 

“ Four of the States, composed chiefly of Rajputs, are held by Mahrattas— 
“ Scindia, Holkar, Dhar, Dewas,— who almost within the memory of living 
lf man ruled by plunder and bloodshed. Peace and order, established by the 



“ British Government and maintained by British garrisons, bringing with them 
“ security, have now brought tlie people to habits of industry and almost con- 
“ tentment. But the feeling displayed in 1857-58 by Rajput Thakurs towards 
“ Scindia, round Gwalior and Holkar in Mahva, showed that the old spirit is 
“ not dead. A word would have put them in arms. 

“The Muhammadan rulers, especially Bhopal and Jowra, foreigners 
“ though they arc, have been more fortunate in winning their hold on the 
“people. Their rule is popular. 

“ In Bundelkhand, amongst Handels, Ahirs, Gu jars, the feeling towards 
“ the Chiefs is feudatory and strong. The same amongst Baghels. Despite 
“ oppression and hard poverty, the spirit is loyal to the hereditary Chief. 

“ With regard to the state of feeling in Native States towards the British 
“Government, my experience confirms the observations and conclusions of 
“Colonel Sutherland, than whom no sounder Englishman has lived amengst the 
“ Chiefs and people of India, that in Native States and Native Courts the pre- 
“ sence of an English officer is haded as a safeguard against oppression. The 
“ visit of the Governor General's Agent to a Native Court, his passage through 
“a State, is the event of the year. Chiefs and people invest the Agent with 
“mysterious influence, and all receive his camp with acclamation. The Chief 
“ thinks his position and dignity strengthened. Thakurs and subjects hold that 
“they owe peace and prosperity to the great Government which the Agent 
“represents. The Agent comes into no collision. Tie has nothing* to assess : no 
“tax to levy. He is the mediator between the people and the Chief, between 
“ the Chief and the Government of India. 

“ This feeling plainly spoke in results during the troubled time of 1857-58. 
“While in British territory an Englishman hardly found a resting place for 
“his feet, in Native States he was welcomed and sheltered. 

“ Elements of danger , — Under this head general opinion, handed down from 
“the days when the armies of Scindia and Ilolkar struggled with the British 
“ for mastery, holds that the armies of the present day are still formidable, and 
“ that Scindia's is specially so as he passes thousands of his subjects through 
“the ranks, thus making reserves of his people. 

“The Political Agent, in reviewing the state of the Gwalior regular army 
“in March last, having* seen all available paraded at a camp of exercise, com- 
“ manded by the Maharaja, reported that recruiting had not kept pace with the 
“dismissals, resignations, and casualties. The force was £,100 combatants 
“below the treaty number of all arms of disciplined troops [ois., 7,200). 

“ The men who form this force are mainly drawn from the British prov- 
inces. The cavalry (about 1,200) are chiefly Muhammadans from the North- 
-Western Provinces, with pay of Rs. ‘22 per mensem; infantry (8,000), Rs. 7 
“ (Chandorce). In this body there may be 800 or 900 Gwalior subjects, mostly 
“wandering Muhammadans — a poor class. There is not a Mali rat ta in the 
“ranks. The few Mahrattas \\ho remain are silladars in the irregular service. 

“ The artillery are efficient and well eared for — two batteries of 0-pounders, 
“horsed; five field batteries, 9-pounders (bullocks); two 18-pounders (elephants). 
“ The treaty number (180) is not maintained, the present strength being about 
“100 short. The men are chiefly our own Poorbeahs, with some 50 or 60 men 
“ from the Deccan. The high price of ‘ food which has prevailed in Gwalior 
“ during two years of famine has led to a reduction in the Gwalior force through 
“ resignations and dismissals. The element of danger here would be, supposing 
“mutiny in the Indian Army, the effect on British-born sepoys in the Gwalior 
“service; but there is little in that poorly-armed body to cause anxiety. 
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u Indore. — Ilolkar has no army worthy the name. Three regiments of 
“ Poorbealis, fairly drilled ; cavalry, also from British India, badly drilled and 
“ mounted. The artillery (bullocks) in use is good and well appointed, manned 
“ by Poorbealis. 

“Bhopal has a small body of troops in fair order for the work they 
“ have to do. 

“ In Bundelkhand the people are a warlike race, and capable of being first 
“ class soldiers ; but they shrink from regular service. Every man bears sword 
“ and matchlock. 

“ Bttfjlelkhand , Reioah . — The Thakurs and Baghels are a splendid body 
“ of men, living in a state of semi-independence. The disciplined soldiers in 
“the service of lie wall were chiefly refugees — British sepoys of the mutiny 
“ period, — now dying out. 

“ One conspicuous element of danger in 1857-58 was the want of roads 
“through Native States in which rebel sepoys sought shelter and plunder. 
“ That difficulty has been removed. Metalled roads now intersect Bundelkhand, 
“ Malwa, and Central India. Mliow, which was unapproachable in the rains 
“ of 1857, is now linked to Gwalior by a metalled road. The rail courses past 
“it, and will soon be at Neemuch and in communication with Nasirabad and 
“ Agra by the Rajputana State Railway. 

“ Whenever our next struggle comes, guns will play a prominent part 
“against us. The superiority of our small arms will be even more conspicuous 
“ than heretofore ; but the number and weight of guns must always tell in 
“ a country in which the people may be hostile. ScinduTs army, which we see 
“ composed of old Poorbealis and discharged sepoys, indifferently armed, is to 
“ my mind a small matter ; but the serviceable guns which he and Ilolkar 
“could put into the field— probably not less than 800,— few of which we see, 
“ is far from being a small matter. In Bundelkhand there is hardly a big city 
« i n which the art of gun-making is unknown. Natives in this respect have 
“ not lost their cunning nor their taste. My views are that our garrison, espe- 
“ cially Native States, should be few and so strong as to be beyond question, 
“and that we should leave the rest to the people themselves, with here and 
« there local corps with selected officers living amongst them/" 



The following statement shews the distribution of troops now maintained in the territory under the Government of 
the Central India Agency 
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* Includes 1 heavy field battery. 

t 1 heavy field battery. 

Under the orders of the Agent to the 
- Governor General for Central India. 

Military Authority. 
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| General Officer Com- 
y manding Gwalior 
j District. 

•) General Officer Corn- 
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British ... 3,298 



There are no volunteers and too few Europeans in the Central India 
Agency to enable me to count on any aid from these sources ; but in consider- 
ing the requirements of the Bombay presidency, which furnishes most of tho 
troops employed in these districts, I have provided a garrison for Mhow of ono 
garrison battery and four companies British infantry. Bound this all tho 
Europeans in the Indore State would concentrate ; and I have also provided a 
(noveablo column of — 

Horne Field British British Native Native 

artillery, artillery, cavalry. infantry. caialry. ' Infantry. 

1 1*213 

To Neemuch half battery garrison artillery and two companies British 
infantry; and this would afford protection to Europeans from the Northern 
States of the Central India Agency, as well as to many from Rajputana, 
while the moveable columns from Mhow and Nnsirabad would still further 
protect this place in case of necessity. 

In addition I think the Gwalior Fort should be strongly held by one 
garrison battery, four companios British infantry and all Europeans and Eura- 
sians from the neighbouring States, and a moveable column of — 

3 Torse Field British British Native Native 

artillery. artillery. infantry. cavalry. cm airy. infantry. 

111*1 3 

should be maintained to keep Scindia in check, as well as any other chiefs who 
might be disposed to be turbulent. I will note the necessary arrangements 
for the protection of Ban del kli and, and of the portions of the Central Agency 
east of the strip of British territory which runs down from Jhansi to Saugor, 
when T come to speak of the Central Provinces. 

The total force at present maintained in the Central India Agency is — 

Field Heavy Garrison British Itritish Native Native, 

artillery artillery. artillery. ravalry. infantry, cavalry. infantry. 

3 2 11 2 * 3 * 6 

I have provided for Mhow and Gwalior from the Bombay and Bengal 
Armies — 

Horse Field Garrison British British Native Native 

artillery. artillery. artillery. cavalry. infantry. cavalry. infantry. 

2 2 2 1 " 3 2 6 

so that it is evident that only 1£ regiments Native cavalry can he spared, 
and ono more battery held or horse artillery, one garrison artillery, and §ths 
of British infantry will have to be added to the garrison. 

Armoured trains should be provided at Mhow, Neemuch, Gwalior, and 
Bhopal, 


RAJPUTANA, 

The Agent to the Governor General in Rajputana, Colonel Bradford, 
gives his opinion in regard to the state of feeling and elements of danger in 
the provinces under his supervision as follows : — 

“ I may confidently assert that throughout the British district of Ajmir 
" and the State of Rajputana, whether Rajput, Jat, or Muhammadan, a spirit 
u of loyalty towards the British Government pervades all classes. Our connec- 
rc tion with Rajputana has now lasted for more than sixty years ; and during the 
whole of this period, though in the exercise of the varied responsibilities of 
u our position we have been repeatedly compelled to interfere by force of arms 



(r either to prevent tile anarchy caused by mal-adminlstration on the one hand, 
“ or unprovoked rebellion on the other, or to put an end to the forays of predatory 
“ tribps, in no one instance has there been any sign of disaffection towards our- 
“ selves, or any disposition to combine in resistance to our authority, on the part 
“ of the population of Rajputana. It would be too - much to assume that the 
“ interference we have so often been forced to exercise has been welcome to those 
“ on whose behalf it has been required; but, at any rate, it lias never been 
“ actively resented by any class. And this 1 believe to be due to the moderat ion 
“ we have invariably displayed in our dealings with these States, and to the 
“ prompt withdrawal of our forces on the attainment of the objects with which 
“ they were despatched 

“The confidence which the chiefs and people of Rajputana have learnt to 
“ repose in the justice and magnanimity of the British Government, and the 
“ certainty they feel that we shall never place too strict and too literal an inter- 
“ pretalioii on the compacts which bind them to us, reconcile them to their 
“subordinate position and to acquiescence without demur in the restrictions we 
“ find it necessary from time to time to impose both on the authority of the 
“chiefs and on the pretensions of the nobles. So long, then, as we adhere to 
“the principles that have hitherto guided us in our dealings with the ltajput- 
“ ana State, we may, I feel sure, count on the continued loyalty of the inhabit- 
“ auf s. 

“ The motives which keep the different classes faithful to us may possibly 
“ vary; but it may be said of the people generally that they are wedded to old 
<f traditions, and free From the restlessness and love of change so characteristic 
“of some other Indian rimes. 

“ Element* of dan (far. — The first consideration naturally occurring to those 
“ not brought personally into contact with fhese Rajput States is, that there 
“ must be a danger of an effective combination of the chiefs against us. The 
“ possibility of this has been rept atedly urged as a reason for maintaining a larger 
“body of troops than would be necessary if this element of danger could beelimi- 
“ nated from our calculations. So far as Rajputana is concerned, I believe that 
“it may be left out of consideration. I have alluded to the only circumstances 
“ which, in my opinion, could unite the conflicting interests oi the different 
“parties so invariably found in every State in Rajputana; but 1 can conceive 
“ no possible train of circumstances by which a treasonable movement, if set 
“on foot in one State, would affect simultaneously any of the others. The 
“jealousies which have for centuries existed, and still exist, between the various 
“Durbars are so inveterate, that not even the proposed annexation of one State 
“would rouse the others to arms in its defence ; and so strong is my conviction 
“that these causes would infallibly prevent any combined action against us, 
“that, in considering the military requirements of the province, sueli an even- 
tuality need not be taken seriously into account. Granting, however, for the 
“sake of argument that such a combination is possible, it follows that for it to 
“be successful it must be supported by force of arms ; and in that case it might 
“fairly be asked whether the armies maintained by the State of Rajputana are 
“not, or could not, become a source of danger to us. To this I would reply 
“that there is no State in the whole province that has a body of men who 
“ would dare to take the field against a very much weaker detachment of dis- 
“ ciplined troops. 

“ The terms in which I have spoken of the efficiency of these armies gener- 
ally require Some qualification if applied to Bhurtpur. There are in all 
“ 1,460 regular caValry and 3,000 regular infantry in Bhurtpur of the tribe 
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“ of which the chief is the head ; and their fidelity to him i9 consequently more 
"assured than is the case with the bodies of men employed by the other chiefs ; 
“ their organization and discipline . ire also slightly better. The conclusion to 
“be drawn from these observations is that, as far as regards imperial interests, 
“ no real elements of danger exist in Rajputana j bul that in a country where the 
“ whole population is armed, and the criminal tribes are still unreclaimed, we 
“ must always be prepared for sudden outbreaks on a small scale. Against Buch 
“insignificant occurrences there is no necessity to make special provision.” 

The distribution of the troops now maintained in the territory under the 
Government of the Rajputana Agency is as follows : — 
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(British ... 1,103 

Total 4 

(.Native ... 4,970 

In Rajputana there are between 800 and 1,000 adult males who might be 
considered effective as combatants in case of necessity. 

A garrison has been provided for Nasirabad in considering the wants of 
the Bombay presidency of \ battery garrison artillery and 200 British 
infantry ; and it is probable that to these may be added some 300 adult 
European and Eurasian males. This, with the provision of a fortified place of 
refuge at Abu and another in Taragarh at Ajmir, for each of which 1 garrison 
battery and 1 company British infantry should be provided, will be sufficient 
for the protection of all the Europeans in the province, the precaution having, 
if possible, been here taken, as in all other provinces, of getting rid of as many 
non-com batants as possible beforehand. 

1 have also provided a moveable column for Nasirabad of — 

Field artillery. British infantry. Na’tive cavalry. Native infantry. 

11 12 
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and I consider that, with the aid it might receive from Ahmedabad, Mhowj or 
Delhi, this will be quite suffipient to maintain order. 

The total force now maintained in Rajputana consists of — 


Field artillery. British infantry. 

2 1 

We require for internal defence — 

Native cavalry. Native infantry, 

a si 

British 

Garrison 

Field 

Nativ$ 

Infantry. 

artillery. 

artillery. 
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Moveable columns ... 1 

l 

1 

2 


so that the present garrison of Rajputana would have to be increased by | 
British infantry and J garrison artillery, while * Native cavalry and Native 
infantry could be spared for exterior operations. 

It would be advisable to maintain an armoured train at Nasirabad. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

“ In the Central Provinces there do not appear to be many signs of 
“ danger ; the population is mostly agricultural with no ambitious tradi- 
“ tions, and not tied together by a hereditary and territorial bond. On the 
“ other hand, there is a large aboriginal population in a low state of civil iza- 
“ t.ion, who may easily be led astray by men ot superior position ; so that 
“ in times of excitement there might be small rebellions at various points, 
“ yet none of sufficient magnitude to cause anxiety need be apprehended. 

i( The chief places in the Central Provinces are — Nagpur, the head- 
quarters of Government, with a large native population (Si, 141, Kampti 
u l8,Sd 1). It was the residence of two former dynasties, Gond and Mahratta, 
“ and there is a fort and arsenal at Sitabuldi. Jabalpur has a population of 
" 5f>,l8S ; it is the head-quarters of a Commissionership ; it has a consider- 
able European and Eurasian population (177); it is the junction of the 
“Great Indian Peninsula and East Indian Railways, and commands the 
“ passage of the Nurbada. Saugor {population 4(i,(i55) has an importance 
u owing to its being the head-quarters of one of our districts, and because it 
“ forms a good position for the control of the Bundclas. Nowgong is also 
“ a place of importance ; and when the railway from Bhopal to Jhansi and 
“ Manikpur is finished, there may be other points.” 

■These places should be garrisoned as follows 
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aftd I think there should be moveable columils as under : — 1 
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1 

1 

1 

1 
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There are uo volunteers in the Central Provinces} but there arc about 
1,050 British-born males, exclusive of soldiers, and this should produce at 
least 250 men capable of bearing arms in an emergency. 

The following is the distribution of the troops now maintained in the 
territory under l he Government of the Central Provinces : — 



The total force maintained in the Central Provinces now is— 

Field British Native Native 

artillery. infantry. cavalry. infantry. 

2 2 1 § 6 } 
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We require for internal defence — 

Field Garrison British Native Native 

artillery. artillery. infantry. cavalry. infantry. 

2* 2| 2| 2 4 

Therefore while -J- field artillery, 2 garrison artillery, and £ British infantry 
are required to make up the necessary garrison, 2} Native infantry can be 
spared for exterior operations. 

I have already noted that there should be armoured trains at Khandwa 
and Bhopal, and these, with trains at Jabalpur, Nagpur, and Amraoti, should 
for the present he sufficient. No doubt with the extension of railways more 
will be required hereafter. 


MADRAS. 

All authorities are agreed that there would he very little danger of 
rebellion in the Madras presidency. My task in this <*ase is therefore very 
much simplified ; but still we must not forget, that then? are the large Native 
States of Mysore and Travaneore in its limits, and the descendants of Tippoo 
have not yet died out, while there have been serious riots in some parts of it 


lately. 
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Besides the above, 

there should be moveable 

columns at the following 

places : — 
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oavalry. 
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* Body-Guard. 



The distribution of the troops now maintained in the territory under the Government of Madras is as follows :■ 
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Tolal Natives 3,177. 


The volunteers in the Madras Presidency consist of — 


Mu'li;. . Volunteer Artillery Guards 

... 03 

Headquarters, Madras. 

Elmirs Volunteer Guards ... 

... 012 

Pantpilore Volunteers 

... 20S 

} , Itiiii'.dore. 
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„ Ootaeuinund. 
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No further aid could he looked for from the European population. 

The total requirements therefore for the internal defence of the presi- 


dency would appear lo he — 
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The total force at present maintained in the Madras Presidency is — 


JInrs*’ Field Garrisun British British Native* Nativo 
artil lory, artillery, artillery. raMiIry. intant ry. catalrv. infantry, 

2 S 7 2 1){ 4 ‘ 32 


Sappern. Volunteers. 

10 1,31-3. 


and then: would therefore remain as disposable for exterior operations — 


Horse Field British 
artillery, artillery, cm airy 


British Native Native 
infantry, cavalry, infantry. 


Sappers. Volunteer-.. 


fi 2 7 1 2 21 lo 213. 


HYDERABAD. 


The state of feeding and elements of danger in tin* 15erars and Hyderabad 
is thus described by Sir Richard Meade writing in 1^72 : — 

“ The state of feeling’ of the people in Ilis Highness the Nizam’s d.nni- 
, , .... “ nions may be considered under two heads, riz.. 

in regard to its bearing (1) towards the Nizam s 
“ Government, and (2) towards the British Govern-ium! , the relations between 
“ which are so close and intimate, in consequence of the long-stundingaud still 
“ existing treaty engagements between the two G ivernnn ills. 

“ On this subject I would premise bv staling* tliat so lately as 25 years 
“ ago Hyderabad was a most turlmhmt. country, rendered so by, among other 
“ evils, the system that then, and for mmy years previously, existed of f.mn- 


“ i ng out to contractors, saukars, Arabs, t lit* collection <»f the revenue, 
“ partly in payment of their own dues, and partly on b dialf of the State. 
“ These collectors fre juently sublet their contracts or entrusted their working 
° to n libs, who, for the maintenance of their own position, and for the purpose 
“ ol enforcing their demands, employed armed foreigners. Zemindars, and other 
“ wealthy owners of property, again, for their own protection, also employed 
“mercenaries. Disputes often arose between the people and the troops, or 
“ between zemindars themselves, or sometimes these latter became refractory; 
“ and it was hence found necessary on the p.ut of tie* State to coerce tlmm, or 
“otherwise to quell disturbances that arose from these causes. Tim Nizam’s 
“Government frequently was unable to do this, and called on the Resident to 
“assist with the Contingent troops, which were employed on tin* duty after the 
“ Resident had iirst satisfied himself that such was warranted bv the facts of 
“ the east*. Tu this maimer, Hie people of tlmc umtn became familiar with the 
“ use of amis ; and being at liberty to move ah.mt armed at all times, they 
“gained for themselves the reputation of being a class who wen* a!ua\s ready 
“to light. They continue still to carry arms as t hey did at the peimd here 
“referred to; and there is thus at the capital and throughout the Xizamat 
“a large class of men used to arms, and in case of disturbance the element for 
“ feeding the same will not be found wanting. 

“The agricultural classes, as distinguished from the armed class de- 
“ scribed above, are a peace-loving people, who ha\e been much oppressed by 
“the unprincipled and grasping officials who have been put. in authority over 
“ them. They appear to chafe much under the pre.-eni system, which has given 
“ employment to a large number of strangers from ot her parts of India, who are 
“ generally personally unpopular, and against whose proceedings many com- 
“ plaints are made. Most of the districts am managed by persons of this class, 
“ wlio are said to fill all subordinate offices with their own relations and friends, 
“ and there is much discontent in consequence. 
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l< The Nizam, while still a vassal of the Mogul empire, and before he 
“ assumed independence, had created a class of nobles and sirdars in Hyderabad, 
“ upon whom he conferred grants of land or the State revenues for their own 
<( support and the maintenance of their retainers, on conditions which generally 
“ conveyed to them hereditary rights in such grants. Any interference with 
“ these rights in after-years was invariably resisted by the grantees; and where 
“ such interference was persisted in, disturbance and bloodshed were the 
“ result. 

“ The zemindars and hereditary landholders are described as being in 
“some eases much dissatisfied with the course His Highness's Government 
“ has for some time past taken towards certain persons of their own class. 
“These classes are much connected by internuirriagcs; and individual griev- 
ances are commented on by many, far and near. The conlrast between 
“13erar and Hyderabad in the treatment of the rights of hereditary landhold- 
“ ers is much di-cussed amongst them. The British Government does not 
“ interfere with the internal administration of Hyderabad, and the grievances 
“ of these classes have not as yet been put forward in a way to demand its 
“ notice ; hut they are the cause of much complaint and dissatisfaction. 

“The trading classes are generally well-disposed towards the British 
“ Government, hut not equally so towards the Nizam’s — especially the bankers 
“at Hyderabad, who have large unsettled claims against II is Highness’s Gov- 
ernment. Every description ol' article comprising the home trade finds its 
“way into the Hyderabad country. The exports arc limited. No oppression 
“is exercised towards traders; hut they find some difficulty in recovering their 
“ dues from the nobles and others at the capital, as they receive very little 
“ assistance from the courts. 

“In regard to the more wealthy class mentioned above as dissatisfied — 
“ viz., the hankers, — the Nizam's Government lias from time to time borrowed 
“ large sums from numerous linns at Hyderabad which have remained unpaid 
“ for years, to the ruin of the bankers, who have thereby in many instances 
“ been reduced from wealth to bankruptcy. The nobles and others have 
“followed the example of Government; and while decrees are often given in 
“ favour of complainants against such persons by the courts, no adequate assist - 
“ance is rendered in obtaining execution of the same, and the decrees are thus 
“ in many cases of no use whatever. 

“These remarks will explain the ground for the opinion I entertain that 
“the state of feeling of the people, throughout the Hyderabad territory cannot 
“ be described us one of contentment and good-will towards His Highness’s 
“ Government; and where the feeling is not one of discontent, it may perhaps 
“he best described as oue of indifference. 

“ This feeling has to some extent extended itself towards British officers, 
“to whom in the interior ill-will is occasionally shown, the slightest provoca- 
“ tion on the part of a European being apt to be immediately, and sometimes 
“ violently, resented. It is, at the same time, a fact that persons of all classes, 
“ who are discontented with the existing system and state of things, appear 
“to look for relief from the action sooner or later of the British Government. 

“While expressing myself thus freely on this point, I do not question 
“ the existence, amongst certain classes and persons, of good feeling towards the 
“ Executive. Tin )se who are exceptionally well treated, or who compose or are 
“connected with those in power, and may he termed the ministerial party, are 
“ wefi content. These, however, are, as a rule, cordially disliked by the more 
“ influential of the court or Hyderabad party. Their ranks are filled from 
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iC Hindustan ; and the Nizam's own subjects are naturally indignant at seeing 
“ the State favours in a large degree allotted to, and almost appropriated by, 
“ persons whom they consider to have no claims thereto. 

“ Surrounded as Hyderabad is by British territory, no immediate external 
“ elements of danger exist. The internal elements of danger, I regret to say, 
“ are more serious. Apart from the sources of evil mentioned above, wherein 
“ exists the nucleus of future possible trouble, the condition and character of 
“ the armed forces of the State are, and must always continue to he, a subject 
“ of anxiety so long as they are maintained as at. present. , 

“ Besides, the two British forces, called the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force 
“and Hyderabad Contingent, which are maintained under treaty for all mili- 
t£ tary purposes in the Hyderabad e unit, ry, large State forces and levies are 
“ kept up, the greater part of which are located in tin- city of Hyderabad and 
“ its suburbs. One of these is the force termed the “ reformed troops/' the 
“cost ol which must be greatly in excess of the services it renders, at present 
“at all events. This force has a political significance, to which 1 shall refer 
“ by and bye. 

“ Another element of insecurity is to he found in the system permitted at 
“ Hyderabad by which almost every nobleman, maintains a set of armed re- 
tainers at the expense oi* the State, who are so attached to the person of 
“th*ir master as to iorget the allegiance and obedionre they owe to the head 
“of the Government, against whom they would probably not hesitate to act, 
“ if prompted to do so by their immediate superior. 

“ Possible trouble might also lx* found to spring from the free admission 
“ into Hyderabad of foreigners From Hindustan, who, in the event of any euieute 
“ occurring from religious or other causes, would prohabl v sympathise with and 
“ join in the sarn *. As long* as the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force is located at 
“ Se-underabad, and the Hyderabad Contingent garrisons Bolarum and other 
“stations in the Nizam’s countn , no serious danger from this cause need, how- 
“ever, it is thought, he apprehended. The British troops of ihe.^e forces at the 
“capital are quite sullicient to cope with the aimed rubble of the city, even if 
“ it were joined by the Nizam's reformed troops, wlm are mostly recruited from 
“ Hindustanis. Should, however, a (jt‘ner<d rising take place in the city against 
“ His It igl mess's (lovernment., in which the Arabs and other levies took part, 
“ the ease would no doubt be one of much gravity. In such event the rebels 
“would at once secure the persons of the Nizam and his chief nobles, whose 
“residences surround the palace, and hold them and His Highness's family as 
“hostages ; and the operations of the British f >rce against the citv' under such 
“ ci re urn stances would bo attended with much difficulty and lisk, as there would 
“ be fully £5,0i)0 armed men to oppose it in any attempt to suppress the out- 
break and rescue the chief.*" 

The troops within the territory of the Nizam’s Government are — 

Horse Field Heavy Itritoh British Name Native v . 

artil* arlil- artil- eaval- iiifiin- e.nal- inlan- Sappers. /’g™* 
lery. lery. lery. ry. try. ry. try. u>erH * 

Hyderabad Subsidiary Force 11 112142 382 

„ Contingent ... 0 4N. 0 0 0 4 GO 0 

Total ... 1 5 1 1 2 5 10 2 382 


u * A late and very well informed authority remarked hero : "Hyderabad is thoroughly danger- 
u Dns ' and is almost certain to by in confusion if any serious trouble occurs. The city is hostile, 
a,1 d the couutry full of armed ruffians.” “ * 
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These consist <>f troops under command of British o 

dicers. 

Besides, 

there 

are troops and police of the Nizam’s Government as follows : — 
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53 
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Tlic strength and distribution of J I is Highness the Nizam’s police is as 
Iollows : — 


In the city anil suburbs ... 




-boon 

Aimtngalitul 




sr,7 

IVlTll 




520 

Purhunny 




571 

lWi»r 




c:U 

•Nawhair 




700 

Nnblnig . . 




520 

Kiumnuin 




jml 

Xulgnonriuli 




070 

X’nifur Kunionl 




0:51 

( idolbur^ii 


... 


001 

Sbovapur 




■1:50 

Ibiirlnnv 




l.»l 

bin^ucur 





1 1C 1* 11*’ 




1.210 

Ivvpnulul 




751 

Mil him- lx 




o< i:i 



Total 


15 015 


Tlie force is mostly armed with swords and ii rearms. 

Besides these, Sir It. Meade records that “ uhno.4 every nobleman maiu- 
tains a set of armed retainers.” 

It is therefore pretty evident that our forces in Hyderabad are not loo 
numerous if we are to keep the whole of the Nizam’s dominions ill quiet ; lint 
if, on the other band, the loyalty, or at least the neutrality, of the Nizam can 
1 1 v any means be rendered eerlain, it is evident that the sooner some of these 
native troops are got out of this country the better. 

The measures which are necessiry in Hyderabad may be confined to — i.*/, 
providing for the safely of all the Kunpeaus; *}u<l f to keep the Nizam and 
the city of Hyderabad iu order. Imr the first a proper but should at once be 
provided and should be put in a state to hold all our supplies, ammunition, 
•lad nou-eonibatants and a garrison of 1 garrison battery and t companies 
llrili.sh infantry; and the second sh.ml l be secured by the maintenance at a 
suitable position of a moveable column of — 

I for. i‘ Field Ife-uv t« i.lKti. Hril nil Vatni* Nadir 

artilliiv miilk'iy. .lUallt rj. e:n:ili\. uiijiuiv. t.naliy. iuf-.nl i J - 

1 1 1 V 1 2 3 

The rest of the province not being ours should be left to take care of 
itself, and it is not easy to suppose that much serious resistance could be 
attempted in Hyderabad against us when the above force is considered, and it 
is remembered that the moveable columns from Poona and Bcliary could bo 
thrown into Hyderabad in a. few days. .Besides reinforcements could prob- 
ably be spared from Bangalore. 

There would therefore be required for internal defence — 

Horse Field Heavy (iarristui Hi ii i^Ii HiiliOi Maine Maine Native 

artillery, artillery, artilleiy. artillery. cavalry, infant! y. curaliy. infantiy. fickl sutillcry, 

1111 1 .2} i 7 2 

and only £ Native batteries, 1 Native cavalry, and 3 Native infantry regi- 
ments could be withdrawn, while another half battalion British inlantry would 
have to be added to the garrison. 
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MYSORE. 


With regard to Mysore, the Chief Commissioner, Sir J. Gordon, records 
that he is of opinion that the province “is particularly free from danger 
" from within, and that any disturbance in Coorg is unlikely; and as now the 
“government is in the hands of its own Raja, it is evident there is no necessity 
"to retain any imperial troops in Mysore, except for the protection of British 
“ property and lives in Bangalore itself.” 

In Bangalore there are 973 adult European and Eurasian males, and the 
ordinary garrison consists of — 


II batteries Royal artillery 
1 regiment British cavalry 
1 regiment British infantry 
5 companies sappers 

1 regiment Native cavalry 

2 regiments Native infantry 




388 men. 



3.874 „ 



904 „ 

... 


77L „ 



320 „ 



1,523 „ 


It is therefore very evident that if one battery of garrison artillery and four 
companies of British infantry, as already allowed for in considering the defen- 
sive measures in Madras, were left to give the European adults cohesion and 
discipline, it would he enough, and the rest of the garrison could be withdrawn. 
There would therefore he available for outside purposes — 


Field Hrilish liriti^h N;itivi; Native 

artillery. cnalr). iulautry. cavalry. infantry. 
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BURMA. 

Tn Burma there are considerable chances of excitement, and this arises 
from the unsteady, excitable nature of the people. Their history has accus- 
tomed them to sudden and extreme changes of political fortune; and these 
elements would assuredly be worked on in times of excitement, both bv evil 
disposed persons in our own territories and by the authorities at Mandalay. 
These remarks apply to the pure Burmese, of whom we have in this province 
about 2, <100, 000 souU. On the other hand, the Arakanese, Talaens, and Karens 
are universally well affected to our Government ; and, though much assistant*** 
could not be expected from them, they would certainly not join the Burmese 
against us. 

Further, British Burma is exposed to attack in all three divisions of the 
province from Upper Burma; and though the Burmese army is contemptible 
and quite incapable of effecting anything in regular operations in thp Held, it 
■would be capable of causing an immense amount of mischief if we were to show 
any disposition to he in action. Portions of it could penetrate far into our ter- 
ritory on every side, sacking the villages and slaughtering the people, or 
compelling them to join them. To stand on the defensi^p in such a case 
would be suicidal, and therefore the only step to take would be to invade 
Upper Burma. 

To make British Burma fairly safe, the following measures would have 
to he adopted : — 

Rangoon should be left to the protection of the navy and the volunteers 
and a battery of garrison artillery. This would produce 118 artillery, 393 
volunteers, about 4-00 Europeans and Eurasians, and 2,000 alien races enrolled. 
In this, as in all places in Burma, all the women and children should be put 
on boardship, and either sent to Europe or to Madras. 
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Moulmcin should he left, to the protect ion of 105 volunteers, 150 Euro- 
peans and Eurasians, and 1,01)0 alien races. 

Akyab would have 5-3 volunteers, 02 Europeans and Eurasians, and 1,000 
alien races. 

Bnssein would have about 100 Europeans and Eurasians anil 500 aliens. 
Promo about the same. Tliavelniyo and Tonglmo would be protected bv 
the rmjveahle’columns. All other places, Ilmi/aida, Mcrgui, Ta\ov, Sliw e^oeii, 
Amherst, Thonkwn, Sandowav, Kynuk Phyoo, ami Salween, should be aban- 
doned on tlie approach of serious danger as soon as tin* chi«*f civil officer con- 
sidered that the place could not he held on any lomj-er. In tin’s ca-w- ibe 
Em*o])eau and Eurasian inhabitants would retreat into boats and ships, which 
should be kept ready for them. 

At Thayet myo it would be necessary to have a garrison of \ garrison battery 
and :2HU Native infantry ; and a movable column consisting of 7 companies 
British infantry, 770 men, 1 mountain batlerv, SO men, 1 company' saopeis, 
1 It) men, and 16 companies Native infantry, 1(10 men — total about. 2,701) — 
should be equipped with both land and ri\cr transport. 

At Tnnghoo a garrison should hi* left of l garrison and 2 com jinnies 
Native in I ant ry, and a moveable column formed of 7 companies Butr-di infant- 
ry, 770, 1 mountain battery, 1 26 men, It) companies Native infantiv, 1,100 
men total about. 2,000 men. At both Tha\ etmyn and Tnnghoo an auxiliary 
force of as near 2,000 men each should he raised from such of the natives as 
seemed likely 1 o bo faithful. These should ho armed and ei pupped and used 
as scouts, and for all petty guards, so a* to leave' the moveable columns intact. 
It is evident that Port Blair with 1 1,000 convicts could li'dsjiare a single man 
el its present garrison, viz., 2 companies British infantry, t companies Native 
infantry. 

From the foregoing it is evident llurma could not spare a single man; 
indeed, it would require a iirst rate man to keep tilings going with so few 
i roops. 

The railways to Ahmmyo and Tonghoo should be completed, and one of 
f lie most urgent measures is the completion of a good mad between Tluiyet myo 
iind Tonghoo. The river nhovo our frontier should be torpedoed ; and, in 
addition to t lie land transport, for tlie moveable column, it will be absolutely 
necessary to keep up river transport for the whole of them. Tf a good 
General is left in command, and good arrangements are made for reinforcing 
Burma from Madras, 1 think we might safely hope to keep it pretty quiet.* 

lu another paper will be found a statement of the measures necessary to 
protect Rangoon from a sea attack. Owing to the paucity of troojis, it is 
°1 course absolutely necessary this should be entrusted to the Royal Navy. 

* Kurina can be; temporarily lost without serious harm ; T mean without vital harm like 
Assam : except that it is very rich ; its loss wan'd n«»t. really hurt us, and we could retake it with- 
out an effort if we hold our own in the north of India. I would therefore without hesitation 
strip it of troops at a pinch. 


N 



The strength of the Burma Division is as follows :■ 
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Besides, there are the following volunteers : — 


Akyab ... ... ... ... 53 

Rangoon Artillery ... ... ... ... 51, 

Rangoon Rifles ... ... ... ... 198 

Rangoon Railway ... ... ... ... 141 

Moulrneim ... ... ... ... 105 


Total ... 551 


And there are adult European and Eurasian males in the province — 

Arakan ... ... ... 92 

Pegu ... ... ... 2,911 

lonasscrim ... ... ... . after deducting volunteers as above. 

3.915 

J 

At the following places the number of Europeans and Eurasians would 
form a very ellieient aid for their defence : — 

Rangoon, Moulmein, Akyab. and Basscin. 

There are besides the following races alien to the Burmese, who, if 
organize d, could cerlainly assist, ?'/>., Karens, Shuns, Toungthoos, Chinese, 
and Siamese, 100,(582 adult males. Of these, 10,01)0 might perhaps be 
organized as 1 have proposed. 

And finally there are 7,3 1 IS police in the province. 

Therefore to recapitulate, the total available strength in the province 
consists of — 
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0,000 21,031 
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Tho stivn^-lli of flip army of India as it now stands is as follows : — 
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“But in thus providing for the defence of Tndia, I must state that my 
proposals are based on the opposition that the Russian advance will be met 
by us at once, and that the Russian forces are nowhere allowed to come beyond 
the present frontier of Afghanistan as marked in the last map of the Surveyor 

General. 

Of course if the Russians are allowed to seize Herat, and gradually absorb 
up to the Hindu Kush, as the danger from them will then become so much 
more pronounced, the chance of rebellion in India will become much more prob- 
able, and in that case I distinctly say that the British garrison for tbe 
defence of India must be increased. According to the above ligures, it would, 
under the circumstances of our meeting the Russian advance at once, consist 
of about 55,000 British troops and 5:10 guns; but, under the different circum- 
stance 1 have described in Chapter V, it must be increased. That is, if the 
Russians are in possession of Herat and the Hindu Kush frontier, to at least 
70,000 ; if they are in possession of Kabul and Kandahar, to at least 100, 0U0 
men; and if we had to light them on our present frontier, 1 feel pretty 
sure that we could not maintain our grasp of India under 125,000 British 
troops. 

1 will now make a few general remarks on the principles which should 
govern the defence of India. 

In meeting rebellion, one of the first necessities is to have good informa- 
tion, and therefore it is absolutely necessary that on the first signs of danger, 
that is to say mnv, all district officers should he enjoined to take immediate 
steps to keep themselves thoroughly well acquainted with the state of feeling 
and the probable elements of danger within their districts, and to keep the 
Government and the neighbouring districts and the chief military officer 
always well informed of all that goes on. 

The next step which should be taken — and it is evident to be of any use it 
must be taken before the actual outbreak of any rebellion — is to ascertain who 
are the men most likely to prove leaders, and then to make arrangements 
eJVeet wally, hut as quietly as possible, to ha\e them seized and deported. As, 
however, if this was done b\ districts, it would inevitably fail in most districts, 
it. should be done by an order from t lie Government of India to all Govern- 
ments; the actual day and hour should be lived, and at the appointed hour all 
dangerous characters should be seized ami sent, to certain selected residences. 
Of course it is evident that unless measures are taken at once to ascertain 
who are the really dangerous characters, such a measure might result in many 
harmless characters being seized, while mun\ of tin* most dangerous escaped. 
Therefore all district officers should be enjoined, if tiny do not already do so, 
to keep a list of all such characters and make monthly reports oil the state 
of feeling in their district. 

There is nothing more likely to hamper our action in defence than having 
huge mun burs of women and children scattered about the face of India;* and 
I therefore am of opinion that immediately on the approach of danger all 
Europeans should he ordered to send home all their women and children, 
transport in India and by sea being provided by Government. I am aware 
that it may he said that this would show such distrust fulness of the natives 

would most likely precipitate a‘ rebellion. To this my answer is, if we 
aiv prepared for a rebellion, it cannot be precipitated ; if we are not 
the sooner we become so the better. If the movement of all women and 

* I calculate there sire not less than .'12, 500 Knmpeuii and 23,000 Eurubiau women, and sunie- 
thing like 15,000 children uf the above cla.ses iu India. 
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children is carried out under good arrangements and in time, we ought not to 
Jose one of thorn; and the fact of our having disencumbered ourselves of all 
impedimenta, instead of having a bad effect on the natives, cannot fail to 
have a good one. To hold the contrary is like saying that a would-be mur- 
derer would be more likely to carry out his intentions if he knew his victim 
was ready for him than if lie was not. 

I have before shown the places at which it will be necessary to provide 
places of refuge, and there is no more to be said on this subject than to im- 
plore the Government ere it is too late to take steps to have all these at once 
put into order; for no man knows when the storm will burst. If it bursts and 
finds us unprepared in this respect, I hold that the deaths of all who are killed 
for the want of a place to fly to will he at the door of those members of the 
Government of India and England who, having had the danger pointed out to 
them hundreds of times, have wilfully neglected to take steps to guard against 
it. It seems a most extraordinary thing — yet it is true — that a Government 
which puts by 1^ millions per annum to provide against famine should neglect 
to take any steps to, and grudge the money which would, secure the lives of 
their own countrymen and women scattered all over India doing their service. 
It is not possible now to calculate what would be the expense of doing this, 
for tile projects for places of refuge have never received sufficient encourage- 
ment from Government to get to the stage of estimate; but the eost would 
certainly not be great, and, if it was, it is as clearly the duty of Govern- 
ment to provide for the defence of those in their service as it is to pay them 
their wages regularly. 

The places of refuge once established on a proper footing and our women 
and children arrived at places of safety, the sting of a rebellion would be 
already gone, and there would remain only a few Englishmen to face fearful 
odds; but their mind would be at ease with regard to those dearest to them 
and their right arms would be free ; and facing odds is no new thing for Eng- 
lishmen, as our whole military history sufficiently proves. 

But it is not only necessary to provide places of refuge, but there should 
be clear instructions in the possession of each European wlmt he is to do on 
the outbreak of a rebellion in the district he resides in. He should know 
clearly the place of refuge or rendezvous, and the best way of getting there; 
and to sccuie this latter end the knowledge of the district officer would be 
most useful. In every district of India there would, I believe, be found some 
influential native willing to throw in his lot with us; and if these were 
known, it might generally be easy for stray Kuopcans to place themselves 
under bis protection until he could arrange to forward them to t lie nearest 
military station or defensible post held by bis countrymen; and therefore it is 
no less necessary for the district officers to have lists of men on whose loyalty 
they can rely than of those who arc to he distrusted. 

Plans for each place of refuge should aim at selecting as good a point 
as can be got with special reference to the following points : — 

(1) It should be easily accessible to most of the Europeans round, 

with no native city or bazaar between. 

(2) It should be compact and suited to the number of men likely to 

be available. 

(3) Its water-supply should be well under command and unfailing. 

(4) The building should be such as can readily be prepared for 

defence. 
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Anri the following* steps should not be neglected. Supplies for six months 
should be laid ill, 20 per cent, spare rifles for all the European adult males 
should be kept in store, and all male Europeans ovei 15 years of age should bo 
provided with rifles and 100 rounds of ammunition. A store of powder 
should be kept. Tools for the necessary preparations should be stored. 

It is impossible to say at what time places of refuge should be occupied ; 
this must, be left to the discretion of district officers, who, however, should be 
warned that it is better to occupy them too soon than too lute. Neither is it 
possible to say whether at the time an outbreak took place it would be a<l vis- 
able to hold all the places 1 have named abov»*. Of course it would he 
advisable to keep our hold on as many districts as possible; but this must 1 m; 
entirely guided by the circumstances of tin* time, and no attempt should be 
ma.de to hold a place where there docs not seem reasonable hope for believing 
that,, considering the garrison available, and the position to la; held, the 
garrison can hold out without aid for three months at least. 

Finally, T would impress on Government the necessity of directing all 
Local Governments and Administrations to show without delay the steps which, 
in their opinion, should be taken for tin; protection of all the Europeans in 
their Governments. With regard to the defence of fortified places in India, 
there should only he one watchword — “ Never say die.” No place oner* taken 
up should ever be surrendered, whatever the odds against it. On no other 
principal can success he attained or even hoped for. In the words of 
Sir II. Lawrence, I would say to the defenders — “ Entrench, entrench, 
entrench;” tight, light, fight to the hitter end; never give in; remember 
Lucknow, Jeilalabad, the bouse at Arrah, and Rorke’s drift, and do not. forget 
Cawnpore and the surrender of Kabul. 

With regard to moveable columns, T have already shewn what T consider 
necessary. Each one should he fully equipped with transport for three days’ 
supplies and 300 rounds ammunition. Plans of moving at a moment’s notice 
on every point likely to require assistance, on or every town likely to require 
punishment, should be carefully thought and arranged beforehand. Arrange- 
ments should be made for utilising railways for eoneentrat ingand uniting with 
other columns, and everything down to the preparation of time tables he ready. 

m/*», the motto of" every commander of a moveable column should he 
frappez fort et frappez vite.” Small ententex as well as big rebellions 
must be crushed at once; there must be no hesitation, no counting the 
odds. Wherever rebellion shows itself, on that spot should come a blow 
suddenly and inexorably. 

There is one other point in connection with the defence of India which 
should also he arranged for, that is, the protection of our main communications. 
All the principal bridges must be guarded, and everything possible done to 
prevent the railways being destroyed. This is a very ditlioull matter, for the 
distances to be protected are so enormous. Still I would not despair, and would 
suggest that for every hundred miles of rail there should he provided an 
armoured train to carry two machine guns and 51) riflemen, the engine and 
carriages to bo bullet proof, with tenders to carry coal and water for a 50-milo 
run. 13y these arrangements, and by giving clear warning that any village 
within a certain distance of any point where destruction of railway was 
attempted would be most severely dealt with, 1 should hope to maintain our 
railway communication pretty intact. 

In the first part of this paper 1 have shewn that Russia can in 77 day s 
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after issuing Ihe orders* put about 2-3,000 men into Herat-, with a reserve of 
a like strength, which could arrive in from ID to 50 days afterwards; with 
] ’2,000 more possibly available within 20 days of Herat. Site can in from 70 
to 100 days also aft i r the order has been given put about 1 -'3,000 men into 
Kabul, with a similar strength in reserve, and her rommunieniiuns all strongly 
held. She can in 90 days put 7,00(1 men into (MiiJral and t,000 men on to 
the Kashmir frontier. In short, Russia can in from SO ft > 1(H) days after the 
orders issue from !)• r II or Office put IhlfKiO ref/ n far troops info positions, from 
which ire ran hard/// drier h r, and from c'hieh she ran 'undertake t he invasion of 
India at her turn convenience, ant! trifh it rer// fair expectation of success f! 

And what can we do? The answer will h»* found in succeeding parts of this 
paper. To meet 95,000 Itu-'sian troop-* (all of whom are equal in lighting 
power to the best of our own, and deruledly superior to most of our Nat ive A rim ) 
(without counting any I’zbiks from the R ha males, Turkomans from the Atak 
and Merv, hesidesau unknown numher of Afghans, Hazaras, and Char Aimaks, 
we in the present state of onr military affairs ran hrintj — 

Fh M Mimntiim Hi ih li NiMh- liriii'ii Nnlne 

si 1 1 j 1 1 < - 1 \ . :nlilln\. «-.n.ilr\. <-.u.ilr\. int.int rj ml.min 
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or, taking these units at their present war strength, about 10,000 British, 
137,000 Natives — a total of 47, Or >0 men , without reserves. /// 

And this is not all or the worst. The Russians have been preparing for 
this for years — we hare not /men pieparinff. They are therefore in all prob- 
ability thoroughly ready to carry out their schemes — we are certainly not read// 
even to put this 1-7,000 men into the field. By prodigious efforts, such as 1 
believe only Englishmen driven into a corner are capable, IhN 17,000 men might, 
it is true, be put on to our front ior in something under one month. But where 
is Herat, where Kabul, where Chitial ? Still 5:20, 190 and 19l miles respec- 
tively distant. Of these 17,000, not less than one-half would he used up on the 
communications, and of the remaining hal [ perhaps might arrive fit to fight-. 
We shall have J.0,000 Russians at Herat., 1 ‘1,000 at, Kabul, and 7, 000 in Chitial- 
How are we to divide the 29,000 or .‘30,000 men we have? The thing is a 
farce. One weak division might g) to Herat and dio there ; — that is all! This 
is the pass we have come to ! 

Notwithstanding the unmanly, the unsoldierlike taunt that K.C.B. mania 
is the cause of Rwssophobia, I have, I am proud to say, been one who lias con- 
sistently raised his voice to warn ; but t ill 1 had worked out these two chapters, 
I did not know how true had been the instinct which had induced me, when- 
ever occasion offered, to sound the alarm. But l know now. If the incon- 
trovertible evidence of these two chapters does not induce our authorities 
now, at last, to sound the * assembly/ »ur case is indeed hopeless. Yet I will 
not despair ; through evil report and through good I will still raise my vfrief*. 
Whatever may have been our follies, we arc still Englishmen ; the game is 
not- lost quite yet ; and if wo are true to ourselves, it shall not ho lost. 
If I have conjured up a spectre, T will show how lie can hi 1 laid, and in the 
next chapters offer my humble opinion as to what can still be done to win 
the grandest game Englishmen have ever been engaged in. 

* My firm Iwliof is that, while this j wiper has been written, these orders were given. Rumour 3 
from a variety of independent source* have been rife during the last 6 months of largo concentra- 
tions of Russian troops. 1 have in vain tried to ascertain their truth. The fact is we have so sys- 
tem of getting information ; and while we have liecn playing, the very operation 1 have sketched ns 
prob-uiU- had begun. Whether it has now Wen temporarily abandoned I know not, nor does any 
Englishman know ; hut if P-ovidenee lui> eso beneficently given us yet n little breathing time. / 
me entreat our Government at last to take up this vital question and face it like — alas! that it can 
be duid E» gliahuien were wont. 



CHAPTER III. 

DIPLOMATIC MEASURES NECESSARY. 

In the foregoing pages I have shewn that Russia can, in from eighty to 
one hundred days after the order is given, seize the points Herat, Kabul, Chitral, 
besides holding the necessary lines of communication strongly and reinforcing 
her advance force, and that we could not put a larger army in the Hold than 
about 47,000 men, without any reserves ! 

This is but a poor look-out. Some seeing how bad it is, may even accuse 
me of taking too gloomy a view of the situation ; but if they think so, I ask 
their reasons. It is not, I think, that 1 take too gloomy a view, but that the 
outlook is indeed sombre. T cannot, make the distances from the Russian base 
to the Russian objectives less. I cannot make the deserts and mountains 
more impracticable limn they are, nor can I multiply our forces by any given 
number to sqit the views of others. I say again, as I said before, il any one 
can prove to me that iny figures are wrong, I shall be glad. I don’t want to 
pile up the agony ; but I will not consent to say less than a caret ul study of 
the question induces me to believe is the truth. I will have nothing to do 
with the snpprmio vrri or the smjgrstinfahi ; it is clearly my duty to say 
wluit 1 think, whether any one may dislike what I have to say or not. 

Rut if the outlook is gloomy, *what then ? Let us meet it in a right 
spirit. I believe that events have placed us in a very ditlicult position — a 
position which it will require all our energy, determination, and skill to meet 
adequately ; but I no less believe wc ran meet it. 1 have purposely avoided 
saying anything to shew how 1 think we have got into the present lix : one 
might write reams to prove who was to blame for getting us into it, and 
then we should be no nearer getting out of it. AVliat we have to do is, not 
to waste words in talking about how wo got into it, but to get out of it. 
H hat I have to do now is to shew how 1 think we may do so. But it is no 
use any one reading what follows unless 1 have in the foregoing portion 
of this paper satisfied him that the time for half measures has gone by. I 
will recommend none such, Tf any one thinks that the situation can now be 
met by an exchange of diplomatic notes with tlu* Russian Government, in 
Hod’s name let him think so. 1 don’t think so. I am sure the situation can 
only be met by ridding ourselves of all illusions and humbug, and looking the 
difficulty fairly in the face, by treating it as one of the highest national import- 
ance. If I can get the English nation. to see this, 1 shall have no fear. 

In considering the diplomatic measures which should be taken in aid of 
our defence of In dia, I may rightly divide them uiio measures which eau be 
token in Europe, in Asia, and in India. 

But first let me say that, as in war all things are fair, no single stone 
should be left unturned that will aid us in the smallest degree. The spiiit 

o 
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which must run through all our operations, warlike as well as diplomatic, 
must be that Russia shall « of invade or threaten India with impunity. Let us 
not he mad enough to follow the councils which would have us wait for her 
attack, and meet it passively behind the Indus ;* but let us force her beforehand 
to dread meddling any further with us. Let us resolve that this war, if forced 
on to us, shall be one to the knife, and that any attempt shall not only he 
beaten oft', but must be rendered frightfully disastrous to Russia. Let her 
fc *1 that the war once begun shall not cease till she recoils on her snows, crip- 
pled and ruined at every point. 

Were such a resolve really made known and believed by her, I believe 
we should have little more trouble with the Russian advance. But, as Marvin 
truly remarks, “ violent outbursts or English public opinion against Russia 
u have never yet succeeded in exercising a restraining effect upon her advances 
“ in the East, and the political history of the last twenty years is rich in 
instances of the impotence of mere diplomatic expostulations and protests 
and inasmuch as we have hitherto played with this all-important question, we 
must now bear the fruits of our folly. Russia would not now believe us, even 
though the words of warning were said by a Pitt. She would look on any 
such declaration as a flash in Ihe pan, and, laughing in her sleeve, would at 
most draw in her horns till the lit passed away. Therefore we must with- 
out delay take certain preliminary steps which will make her at last believe 
that she has reached the limit of unquestioned aggression towards India; for 
that she has now reached what we should consider that limit is, I think, proved 
beyond dispute by the remarks I have made in the first portion of this paper. 

But the danger of Russia becoming possessed of vantage points with 
regard to India is so imminent, and wo are really so unprepared to meet her 
by force, that 1 am convinced that it is everything for us to gain time. If 
we can put off anv further movements on the part of Russia for two years, we 
can then be in a position to take the high hand with her. I regret to have 1 
to say we are not in such a position now. 

But how are we to stay her ? She is so nearly master of the situation, 
that it would bo fully for her to stop now ; and the question is, can a\C offer 
her sufficient inducement to do what we wish ? 

The answer can, I think, be found in a consideration of the fact, that one 
of the principal reasons Russia has for wishing to take up a threatening 
position with regard to India is to enable her to cripple England's action in 
regard to her schemes on the Bosphorus. 

If she thought she could gain that end by conciliating England, would 
she be so anxious to annoy her ? — I think not. Therefore let us strive to 
induce her to believe t hat she is more likely to gain her ends by conciliating 
England* than by forcing on her an unwelcome war. Everything is fair in 
war ; and we must bn regarded as to all intents and purposes at present- at war 
with Russia on the Busso-Indian question. Russia has hitherto had a mono- 
poly of diplomatic success in this question, because she has, wisely in her own 
interests, played with us and deceived us with promises, meant only to serve 
their lime. We have believed everything she has said, and we have acted fair ; 
but tbis is folly. As well might a den oral promise to desist from surprises, 
stratagems, anti night attacks, if his enemy would do the same. lie would be 

* SUiiljclcff r-ayn vory truly that it we did this, our urmy would Consider itself half-beaten 
before any collision occurred. 
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an ass to promise anything of the kind, and the enemy's General would be an 
imbecile if he believed him. Why then should we continue to do this thing 
diplomatically ? It is no use disguising the fact : the buttons are off the foils 
in this struggle between us and Russia, and what we are fencing for is our 
existence as a first-class Power. 

Anyhow, if we are so righteous as not even to attempt a subterfuge of 
this sort, it is right we should quite realize what our high-flown moral rectitude 
may bring on us. 

The fact is, ice are nnl ready to meet Russia, and we must have time to 
get ready. Lending Russia to believe that her ends may he gained by conci- 
liating us may give us that time; and therefore 1 hold we shall he simply 
mad if we refuse to avail ourselves of this chance for fear of what Mrs. 
Grundy will say. But, of course, two can play at this game ; and wo have 
ample reason for believing that Russia will have no such scruples. She will 
listen to us and promise as usual. She may remove a Governor-General* of 
anti-English proclivities, and she may order a few regiments back to Russia ; 
hut she will all the time do what she can to resume her former rule whenever 
it suits her convenience. 

The present is a good time for the experiment- ; and it is certainly worth 
the candle. We have a Liberal Government in power, and right lj r or wrongly 
Russia believes Liberal statesmen to ho more friendly to her than their oppo- 
nents. Therefore, if the move is made noe', there will he more chance of its 
being successful ; and if the chances and changes of parties should decree 
that our Liberal Government is to he replaced by a. Cimsm alive Mini-try, 
and that Ministry takes up the game in the same spirit, I think we have 
good reason for hoping that an ciii of apparent mutual tru.-t fulness ui^l 
»(it in. 

Russian statesmen may, it is true, he too clever for us and not change 
their tactics one iota. Still I should doubt their not doing something to gain 
such a prize as we would dangle before them. Of course, T don't suppose 
this would give us relief from Russian machinations for ever. Even if she 
got Constantinople with our blessing added, she would aiterwards go on 
with her schemes against Tndia ; hut if we can get breathing time, and//’ 
ice utilize that time to the utmost, we can then defy her. And 1 think 
there would he some chance of her finding that, grapes guar-hd by a 
thoroughly prepared army of Englishmen were somewhat sour and not worth 
the picking. 

The first thing we have to do, I repeat, is to get time to get. ready. V > 
mint have it, for we are not ready now. I have heard all that has been said 
about our having a highly-trained and well-disciplined army ; but I have no 
hesitation in asserting that this is a simple suggeslio fa hi. We have an army 
it is true; it is well-trained, it is well-disciplined, and T believe a good deal of 
it is trustworthy, — hut it can't do miracles. 10,000 British troops (superior if 
you like to the Russians) and iJ7,C00 Native troops, with no reserves, cannot 
meet 05,000 Russian troops with some 41)0,000 to 500,000 more to draw on. 
I'his is the problem, and there is no usc'shirking it. We must do nothing, 
or we must do all we can. If we do nothing, India will pass from our grasp; 
hut if we rise up and do what we can, it shall not. The first course will meet 
Ihe views of those gentlemen who hold that a pres wot le deluge contains the 
a «ne of human wisdom ; but 1 am not writing to bolster up such councils. 


* Since this was written Tchernuicff has been removed. 
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I want to save India for .all time. The great men who went before us won 
it; it is our duty to hand their legacy down to onr successors. To do this, we 
must have time. To gain time, wc must by hook or by crook induce Russia to 
stay her hand for say two years ; — then let her come. 

The next step I propose should be taken is to inform the Russian Gov- 
ernment that any further step now taken towards the concentration of troops 
in the direction of the frontiers of Afghanistan will be regarded by ller 
Majesty’s Government as a hostile act, which must lead to the rupture of 
friendly relations, and authorising our taking such steps as seem to us best in 
our own interests, even to the immediate declaration of war, and the resump- 
tion b) England as against Russia of the 1 riyhl of search / 

This (which we weakly gave up by the declaration of Paris, — an act 
of our ambassador, Lord Clarendon, which was never ratified by Parliament) 
has always been one of llic clearest rights of belligerents. The law upon this 
subject is thus summed up by Lord Stowell : “ The right of visiting and 
“ searching merchant ships on the high seas, whatever be the ships, whatever 
“ be the cargoes, whatever be the destinations, is an incontestable right of the 
“ lawfully commissioned cruisers of a belligerent nation. 1 say the ships, the 
“ cargoes, the destinations, what they may, because till they arc visited and 
“ searched, it does not appear what the ships or the cargoes or the destinations 
il are ; and it is for the purpose of ascertaining these points that the necessity 
“of this right of visitation and search exists. This right is so clear in 
“principle, that no men can deny it who admits the legality of maritime 
“capture. All writers on the law of nations unanimously acknowledge it. 
“ In short, no man in the least degree conversant with subjects of this 
“kind has ever that I know of breathed # a doubt upon it. The penalty for 
“ the violent contravention of this right is the confiscation of the property so 
“ withheld from visitation and search; and a neutral vessel refusing to suffer 
“ to he searched would be condemned on that single ground alone as being 
“ good prize/' 

Til addition to this, all Russian ports should be blockaded ; and the case 
with which this can be done is one of the chief reasons for the Russians being 
so anxious to get a port in the open sea. If England is alone at war with 
Russia, she can easily blockade all the Russian ports; but if she is in alliance 
with Germany and Turkey, it becomes far easier, as the former is strong 
enough to close the Raltic, and the latter can of course close the Dardanelles, 
to all Russian ships or all other ships going to Russian ports. The Russian 
Government would, of course, realize that these measures simply mean that 
Russian sea-borne commerce would cease to exist. 

In order, however, to shew how this can be, I here give a few notes on 
the trade of the Russian Empire. 

It is very difficult to arrive at an exact statement of the trade of the 
Russian Empire on account of the want of general statistics of late date. The 
date of the latest general return (as published in the Almanack de Gotha for 
lbb3) is 18b0, which, on account of the war excitement, was quite an excep- 
tional year. The statistics of the three previous years may also, on account 
of the war and its consequences, be considered exceptional. Again, the sta- 
tistics make no mention of the amount, of traffic by sea and by land. Under 
those circumstances, it is best to consider first the latest general returns ° 
Russian trade, then, under separate headings, sea-borne trade, trade with 
Europe by land, and Asiatic trade. 
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The following table shows the amount of imports from and exports to 
the various countries in 1879 and 1880: — 



1879. 

1880. 

Country. 

Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(Jermany 

24,9 19,800 

18,113,900 

27/1 29,800 

13,812,200 

(heat Britain 

1 1,650,000 

j 8, 136,200 

15,( 148,500 

14.86 1,000 

France 

2.278,300 

H.oo-Uoo 

2,211.000 

5,790,(HH) 

Austria 

1,993,000 

3,g»n,r>m 

2,3' >9,200 

3,25 1, 700 

Tu rl< ey 

1,5 11, ‘.mo 

],38i>,9oi> 

2,o37,< H H) 

1.531.000 

Belgium 

721,300 

2.98! UOO 

742,300 

1 .889,900 

Holland 

N57,3oo 

:i,s7 Moo 

751,8! H> 

2,820,500 

Italy 

1.19:1,900 j 

] ,221,800 

941,000 

581.3(H) 

Sweden and Norway ... 

352,ouo 

1,219,800 

292.5(H) 

1,212,500 

Dt-nmaik 


520, 000 

71,900 

579,91 >0 

(> recce 

aiijjoo 

j 215,000 

22 1 ,9' '0 

221,100 

Ihmiuania 

1SS.200 

! 9< >5,000 

178,9( )() 

995. 9iH) 

Fulled Stales 

0 I2,:)(H) 

1 

1,( i2i i, loo 

523,400 

Smith America 

3,2ol.2oO 

j 

1 .597 ,2( Ml 

l,< mo 

I'luna 

l,9i h ».: loo 

198,200 

2,27«8,o< >o 

252,000 

Persia 

719,100 

! 312.2(H) 

089,001) 

394,000 

Other countries 

2,591 .900 

• 

387,000 

1 

1,758,000 

250,000 


This trade may he divided into — 

(<r) Art iele* of consumption, — corrals, drinks, tobacco, fruit, animals. 

(A) Paw materials, — minoials, metals, cotton, and other studs, wood. 

(r) Manufactured articles,— pottery and glassware, c h>th, machinery. 

(i d ) Vaiions. 

The following table shows the amount of commerce in each with Europe, 
Finland, and Asia : — 



1879. 

1880. 

Class of merchandise. 

— . 

1 

— . 4 ^ 4 ^ 




Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Expoi t. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

f Articles of consumption 

Haw materials 

Manufactured articles ... 

Various 

10,003,800 
10,794,900 
18,709,41 K) 
9,313,500 

44,716,800 
14,519,300 
540,2i H) 
865,100 

13.351.300 
15,930,200 
17,753,600 

10.795.300 

30,269,600 

15,317.700 

483,300 

1,565,900 

Total 

Precious metals ... 

51,821,300 

1,387,400 

60,911, 100 
711,600 

57,833,400 

1.239,000 

47.636.5lK) 
2,877, 800 

k. Grand Total ... 

66,208,700 

61,353,000 

59,072,400 

50, 5 14,300 # 
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1879. 

1880. 







Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^ ( Articles of consumption 

179,300 

081 .500 

258,100 

500,100 

^ 1 Raw materials 

370,800 

229.100 

302,500 

237,81)0 

^ ( Manufactured articles 

'a I 

399,400 

171.200 

583,300 

219,300 

S V Total 

919,500 

1 ,081,800 

1,1 14,200 

9G< ),200 

/Tea 

1,8(H,800 

8,900 

2,235,500 

11,900 

/Cloth 

275,500 

390,1 IK) 

179,700 

34 1,000 

j Raw silk, cotton, &c. 

128,300 

325.500 

1 15.100 

419,300 

I Leather and skins 

50,700 

81,500 

90,900 

1 13,0 )0 

I Fruit and vegetables 

209.700 

2,100 

154.SOO 


2 / Cereals 

89,000 

87,800 

109,500 

’30,100 

^ Others 

412,900 

235,100 

391,100 

322,200 

Total 

3,030,900 

1,050,900 

j 3,303,900 

l,27i »,500 

Precious metals 

i 

89,900 

307,200 


291,900 

\ (1 rand Total 

3,120,200 

1,357,800 

3,3o3,G<H> 1 

1 

1,59)2,100 

Grand Total. 





Merchandise 

58,771,300 

. G2.77G.Soo 

02.281,200 

49,897,200 

Precious metals 

1,177,000 

1 ,018,800 

1 ,239,000 

3,19)9, LOO 


IT. — Sea-borne Trade. 


The following table shews the movement of ships in 1380 : — 


Port.'* 


Baltic 
Black Sea 
White Sea 
Caspian 
Total 

Including steamers 

(tf) Articles of consumption, — -cereals, drinks, tobacco, fruit, animals. 
{b) Kaw materials, — minerals, metals, cotton, and other stuffs, wood. 

(c) Manufactured articles, — pottery and glassware, cloth, machinery. 

(d) Various. 
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Of the trade with Europe in 1879 and 1880 (not including precious 
metals) , there was carried by sea : — 



1879. | 

1880. 


import. | 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 


£ | 

c 

£ 

£ 

Haiti o 

21,417,700 

23,2 12,500 

21,713,300 

20,057,100 

Hl.uk Sea 

5,513,000 

20,103,000 

0,232,700 

13,501,100 

White Sea ... 

0 1,-800 

! 1,01 1,200 

7«,000 

1,021,000 

Total 

27, 085,500 

1 1 1, 150,000 

2, S .< 1.3 1,0011 

3 -',582,800 

Out of a total trade of 

51,821,300 

j 00,011,100 

57,833,4 CO 

17,030,500 

The following are the principal articles 
ports on the different frontiers : — 

; of export 

and iinpjrt fr.nn the 


f Export*.— Cereals, flax, hemp, and wom] (1,:J7;3 out of 
I sIli l ,s leaving Riga wore laden with wood in 

N OUT 1 1 ERN Po RTS ^ 1 S S 1 ) . 

I Imports. — Coal, iron, cotton, machinery of all sorts 
tobacco, and ironware. 

C Exports .- — Cereals and wool ; naphtha from Poti. 

Southern Ports < Imports. — Cotton and cotton goods, ironware, coal 
L coffee, fruits, petroleum, wine, machinery, tea, tobacco! 

Principal depots. — Tn the south the principal ports arc — on the Black Sea 
Odessa, Nieolaief, Sevastopol, and Poti ; on the spa of Azov, Taganiv.o* and 
denichensk ; in the north, Riga, Wihorg, Cron^tadl, Helsingfors and Lil>an 
To all of these railways run from the iutciinr. The minor ports (without 
railway communication) are in the south, Batwiim on the Black Sea, Mariupol^ 
Yeisk, Temriouk, Berdiansk, and Kertchon the Sea of Azov ; and in the north* 
Pernau on the Baltic, and Archangel on the While Sea. The 1 table (Appendix 
1) shows, ns far as statistics are a\ailahle, the amount of exports from each 
in 18S 1 and 18S£ (188U and 1881 for the Baltic ports). The returns from 
the Black Sea ports arc tolerably complete, and show a steady increase of 
exports (£14 millions in 1881, tLS millions in 188-2) over those of 1S80 
Those from the Baltic are unfortunately farfrom complete. There arc appa- 
rently no British consuls at Cronstadt and Helsingfors, two of the principal 
ports, and therefore no returns from those ports. Tn those returns it. must be 
noted that the crops of 1880 were a failure, aiul therefore trade was bad in 
bSSl. In 1881 the crops near the BlaekSea coast were a failure, hut those in 
the interior were abundant. The imports at the various ports (so far as 
statistics are available) are shown in Appendix 2. 

Trade route*. — Except for the ports of Wihorg, Riga, Odessa, and Taganroo* 
(and even those are incomplete), no returns art; available as to the countries 
whence the ships arrived and to which they sailed. In Appendix III, however 
ls shown the Jhu) under which the various ships arrived and sailed in 1881 and 
1882 from the different ports, which may give some slight idea. In this table 
it will be noted how small the number of Russian ships is, and how much 
Russian commerce is carried on on foreign bottoms. In Appendix IV is shown 
lor Rig a an( l Wiborg in 1881 the number of ships arriving from and sailing 
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to the ports of foreign countries, and also the number of British vessels 
arriving at and sailing from Odessa and Taganrog from and to foreign 
ports. 

Russian mercantile marine . — In 1878 (according to the Almanack de 
Gotha , 18 S3) this consisted of — 

3,013 sailing ships = ... ... 308,230 tons 

259 steamers = ... ... 74,321 „ 

at the end of 1879 (according to the Stateman’s Year Booh, 1SSJ3) of — 

2,568 seagoing vessels — ... ... 522,402 tons 

comprising 029 ships trading to foreign countries and 1,780 coasting vessels. 
The number of Russian shipsentering various foreign ports in 18S1 and 18S2 
is shown in Appendix 5. No return of Russian vessels entering British ports 
is Available. Of the vessels shown as entering Russian ports in 1880— 


2.716 

were 

Russian. 

2,660 

i* 

English. 

2,573 


German. 

2,017 


Swedish and Norwegian. 

1 ,380 

5J 

Turkish. 

1,088 

„ 

Grok. 

892 


Danish. 

668 


Austrian. 

576 

,, 

Dutch. 


Ac., Ac. 

The Baku pet role tun trade. — As an article of fuel, Baku petroleum has 
not yet driven 1 hat of America out of the markets op Europe. In Russia it is 
superseding it, hut beyond that couulry to the west it has made little pro- 
gress. It is a rising trade, however, and bids fair wit li improved means of 
communication to rival the American article. In 1881 the export from Baku 
was i>S million gallons of kerosine. 

JIF . — -Trade by Lyxd with Europe. 

No statistics are available as to commerce by land with Germany, 
Itoumania, and Turkey. The total amount was — 

1879. 1880. 

( * \ < A ; ^ 

Import. Export. Import. Export. 

£27,73.5,800 £16,190, S*I0 £29,779,400 £13,053,700 

of which with Austria — 

£3,300,000 £2,760,0(X) £3,680,000 £3,590,000 

Principal depots. — Wilna, Lomja, Warsaw, Lublin, Kiev, and Kishinev. 
The principal routes are of course indicated by the railways loading over the 
frontier to Kdnigsberg, Danzig, Posen, Breslau, Cracow, Lemberg, Jassy, 
and Galatz. 


IV. — Asiatic Trade. 


The table given on page 110 shows a total Asiatic trade of — 

£ 


18'/9 \ p’P 0 * 9 
t Exports 

1880 S 

t. Exports 


3,120,200 

1,357,800 

3,303,600 

1,562,100 
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but no details are available, nor is it stated whether Persia is included in this 
statement or not. With the exception of Persia and China, our details are 
net o£ recent date; and with improved communications the amount of L . ( „n- 
meree may reasonably be expected to have increased considerably. To com- 
pete with English trade in Central (and more especially Western) A'-ia, 
proposals have recently been made to stop, or at least prevent by high duties, 
the transit of English (and other foreign) goods through the Caucasus. In 
18SI €700,000 and in 1882.1900,000 worth of foreign goods passed through 
the Caucasus destined for Persia and Afghanistan. These measures have 
been partially carried out already, and English goods will lie compelled prob- 
ably to take the more roundabout road by Trebizoiid, Van, and Bayazid. 


(a) Trade with Persia. 
The figures given on page 109 show — 


1879 \ tri ,or [ s 

(. h \ ports 


£ 

710,100 
312 . 2 ' 10 

391,000 


The entire export trade of the Astmbad and Shahrnd districts converges 
[, (Icz, where all goods are put on board Russian ships, the Persians not being 
llowed to liave a single vessel on the Caspian. Thence goods for Constau- 
nople arid Western Europe go to Baku, Tillis, and Poti. A large portion of 
te import trade from Persia must go by laud, as the figures for the port of 
Jez for 18SU-81 are as follows 

I\.r ports- ' CSlfJSi >, of which silk, £10,000; furs, £21,200; fuiit, £3,000; cotton, 
rl.ono; wool, Cl,o mi. 

Import#. — £237,000, of which piece-goods, £25<€000 ; tea, £12,000 ; crockery, £7,o20. 


(4) Trade with Afghanistan. 

This is as vet in its infancy. Lessar, Aliklianoff, and (VOonovan make 
nil'll y any mention of trade between the new traus-Caspiau province and 
Herat. 


(c) \ Trade with Khiva . 

The latest date of statistics is l8fiS-C9 ; and in that year the following 
"ere the figures : — 

Exports ... ... ... ... ... 11.201 

Imports ... ... ... ... ... 21), 1 88 

The principal depot of trade in Khiva is New Urgunj, whence caravans 
march via Kazala to Orenburg. A new trade route lias lately been opened 
out from Kungrad to Yan Airakti on the Caspian, which will probably 
supersede that by Kazala, and make Astrakhan the depot, for Kliivan goods 
instead of Orenburg. From Kungrad to the Caspian is 298 miles; irom 
Urgunj via Kazala to Orenburg is about seventy day's march (short stage*), 

(d) Trade with Bokhara . 

The statistics for 1867 were — 

Exports ... 

Imports 


£ 

... 62UH8 
431021 

P 
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Bokharan trade takes two directions, — one to the west, the other toTash- 
kand. Tashkand, as a trading centre, will be considered later. To the west 
there are two routes vid Kazala to Orenburg* and vid the Amu to Khiva, 
and thence by the same routes as Khi van goods. Goods reach Moscow vid 
Orenburg from Bokhara in 77 days in summer and in 92 in winter, and 
Orenburg may still be considered as the depot of Bokharan goods. 

(e) Trade with Kashgar. 

Trade with Kashgar vid the Naryn post was in 1871 — • 

£ 

Imports ... ... ... 47,333 

Exports ... ... ... ... ... 14,037 

Prom the Naryn post the merchandise is mostly directed on Tokmak and 
Viemie, thence on Orenburg. 

(/) Tashkand as a trading centre and its communications with Russia. 

Tashkand may now be considered as the Russian advanced trade depot in 
Central Asia, and to it the merchandise of part of Bokhara and the surround- 
ing Russian provinces of Ferghana (lake Kliokand) and Zarafshan converges. 
In 1373 the amount of trade at Tashkand was— 

£ 

Imports ... ... ... ... 1,003,816 

Exports ... ... ... ... 629,018 

Transit trade ... ... ... ... 95,429 

This was before the annexation of Khokand. A fair is annually held in 
Tashkand, and the following figures shew the amount of imports from and 
exports to various provinces and countries from this fair in the last six months 


of 1873 

Imports. 

Exports. 


£ 

£ 

Orenburg 

European Russia (vid Orenburg) 

... 194.191 

... 

... 87,196 


Syr Darya district 

... 110,192 

loi’,045 

Zarafshan 

... 13,123 

25,045 

Bokhara 

9,479 

1,279 

Khokand 

... 76,436 

119,907 

Khiva 

... 

1,498 


Little of the Bokharan trade goes farther than Tashkand ; the greater part 
only as far as Samarkand. Prom Tashkand to Orenburg the old post road 
leads by Chimkend, Perovski, Kazala, Uralsk, and Orsk, and there is a second 
route to Orsk vid Turgai. By cither of these routes goods from Tashkand 
reach Moscow— 

in summer ... ... ... ... 70 to 90 days 

in winter ... ... ... ... 85 to 105 days 

at a cost of not more than two roubles per pud (36 lbs). With this route, 
however, a new route is competing. A railway from Nijni Novgorod vid 
Kazan to Tinmen is now under construction ; and thence water carriage will 
be available to Semipalatinsk, which is 1,195 miles from Tashkand byroad 
as against 1,280 from Tashkand to Orenburg, the latter being across barren 
steppe. Attempts are also being made to turn the Syr and Amu into tha 
Caspian ; and if those efforts succeed, a new highway for commerce will be 
opened up into the heart of Central Asia. _ 

*■ Disk, 1,160 miles from Bokhara to Orenburg (4-7 days for carvans). 
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(g) Trade with China. 

According to the table on page 109, the total trade in 1879 and 1880 
was — 


1879 

1880 


< Import 
1 Export 
( Import 
l Export 


£ 

1,900,300 
198 ,300 
2,278,000 
252,000 


The above figures are from the Almanack de Gotha, 1883 ; but the Chinese 
Directory, 1882, gives the following : — 


Total value of Imports and JExports. 

Tads.* £ 

Russia vid Odessa ... ... 28,818 = 8,234 

Siberia via Kiakhta ... ... ... 4.055,310 = 1,158,000 

Russian Manchuria ... ... ... 413,098= 118,028 


Total ... = 1,284,922 

which is about £800,000 less than the figures of the Almanack de Gotha . 

The amount of tea exported in 1880 was to — 

Piruls.t lbs. 

The Continent of Russia ... ... 41,218= 5,195,733 

Siberia via Kiakhta ... ... 298,859 = 39,581,133 

Mongolia rid Fancheng ... ... 107.03(1 = 14,351,406 

Russian Manchuria ... ... 19,238 = 2,504,067 

For 1881 we have only the figures of the Consular Reports from Shanghai 
and Hankow. These give — ■ 

Shanghai 

From and tor’ Imports 
RiiNsian 5 

Manchuria ( Exports and re-exports 
— all by sea. 

Hankow. 

Value of tea shipped to — 

Tapia. £ 

Odessa ... ... ... ... 1,022,570= 292,103 

Siberia ... ... ... ... 1,050,840= 300,240 

Kiakhta appears to be the chief point through which tire Chinese over- 

land trade with Siberia passes. Roads lead thence from Pekin and 
to Irkutsk, Omsk, and Semipalatinsk, whence goods go by water to Tiumen. 
Trade by this route, however, does not appear to be increasing, as in 1875 the 
imports at Kiakhta were £1,075,000, the exports £250,000 — total £1,325,000 
against £1,158,000 in 1880. 

From the foregoing we find that Russian commerce divides itself into 
three natural channels, — 1st , sea-borne trade with Europe or Asia; 2nd, land- 
borne trade with Europe ; 3rd , land-borne trade with Asia. 

The first goes in Russian or foreign ships from the south from Odessa, 
Nicolai elf, Sevastopol, Batoum, and Taganrog ; and from the north from Riga, 
Wiborg, Cronstadt, and Helsingfors, &c., and there is no doubt we could 
blockade all these ports, and thus effectually stop all Russia's sea-borne trade. 

f picul = 133i lbs. 


Taels. £ 

25,530 = 7,294 

308,540 = 113,869 


• Si taels «= £1. 





Of course we know that Russia intends, in the event of war with England, 
to equip as many cruisers as she can to prey on English commerce. This, no 
doubt, would be very inconvenient for us; hut Russia's efforts in this direction 
would be altogether puny compared with what we could do. For every 
cruiser Russia could put on the sea we could put twenty; and I am pretty 
sure this plan would do her far more damage than she could do us. 

But the effect of stopping her trade hy sea would be to give a stimulus 
to her trade by land ; and in order to still more effectually cripple her, we 
must arrange to stop this also, that is to say, we must arrange with the 
European Powers — Germany, Austria, and Turkey — through whose territories 
it would then pass; and this brings me to a consideration of another step we 
should take, viz., what alliances in Europe should we enter into. 

Before answering this, I will take a short survey of the present relations 
of the great Powers with each other. Russia has no vital interests in Africa; 
France has none in the area of Asia coveted by Russia. On the other hand, 
Russia finds herself opposed everywhere in Asia hy English interests; and 
France cannot realise any of her Eastern schemes without placing herself in 
direct antagonism to England. In this manner there is a solidarity of 
interests between Russia and France. Both would gain, and gain im- 
mensely, hy our downfall ; and on this account the p>ssibility of Russo-French 
alliance against England must never be lost sight of by our statesmen. 
Such an alliance may even now have been concluded, and the restlessness 
of France in those countries which bring her into collision with the English 
may, for all we know, only be the premonitory signs of an approaching 
storm. It would he everything for Russia to know that England uas 
irrevocably embroiled with France, and it behoves our statesmen to he very 
careful this shall not take place, else, in trying to protect our petty interests 
in West Africa, at Madagascar, and in the Gulf of Tonquin, we may find 
we have endangered the far greater interests of India. I consider, there- 
fore, that it is out of the question that we can make any satisfactory alliance 
against Russia with Fram e : on the contrary, it seems likely that in the 
complications which will assuredly arise before this question is settled, France 
will be found ranged with Russia. 

In regard to Germany, Austria, and Turkey the case is diff renet. None 
of their interests clash with ours, and all have good reason to be suspicions 
of, if not hostile to, Russia; and the strongest of them — Germany — must 
for a long time to come be antagonistic to Russia's most probable ally — France. 

In fact, the time has more than come for entering into an offensive- 
defensive alliance with Austria, Germany, and Turkey, such as I believe was 
formerly in contemplation. Notwithstanding the obvious objections which 
may he made to such an alliance, the fact that national interests must always 
come before national susceptibilities gives us good grounds for hoping such an 
alliauco could he concluded, and that it would be for the peace of the world 
that it should be. The state of the case seems to me to he as follows : Ger- 
many and France know that another war is likely to break out between them, 
and of course both wish for allies. The most powerful ally that France can 
get, is Russia ; but Russia has lier own schemes, which do not include an attack 
on Germany. Therefore the most that either can expect from the other is a 
benevolent neutrality ; that is, France will make no objections to Russia’s 
schemes against Turkey or India, and Russia will, in the event of a war 
between Germany and France, threaten the former, so as to force her to keep 
a considerable portion of her force on her eastern border. Austria and Turkey 
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have every reason to fear Russia, — the first because of her Slavonic popula- 
tion ; the last because Russia clearly wishes to deprive her of more territory in 
order to gain a Mediterranean port. It is therefore probable that till matters 
change Austria, Germany, and Turkey will hold together, and that it would 
he our best pdicy to join them. For what else can we do? We cannot 
join Russia ; all her schemes are directly antagonistic to us. We should not 
join France, because she can do nothing for us, and, moreover, her interests 
are also against ours everywhere. 

The advantages of such an alliance to England are obvious ; for it is 
quite certain that if Russia was threatened by these Powers, she would not, and 
could not, attempt anything serious in the direction of India. The only dis- 
advantage really is that we shall at last be forced to select our friends and our 
enemies, and we may be drawn into a war with France; but surely we 
must have degenerated lamentably if such a fear can influence us, espec ially 
when Russia acts in a manner so regardless of our interests and susceptibili- 
ties as she has been doing lately. 

An alliance should therefore bo at once entered into between these four 
Powers to maintain the sluin'* quo, and it would be of no use whatever unless it 
w.is, and was known to be, offensive and defensive. All four Powers should 
hind themselves to attack with their forces either Russia or France, should 
either threaten or attack the territories of any of the contracting parties. 

It may be said that England could not give any army to speak of ; for, 
in file contingency of a war with Franco, her forces would barely suffice for 
the defence of her own island ; but 1 am inclined to doubt this, for it is cer- 
tain the military power of England is very much greater than wo get credit 
for. However this may be, she could give her navy, and that navy, with such 
as<istanco as Germany, Austria, and "Turkey could give, could without doubt 
clear the seas of any French or Russian ships; and if the “right of search 
was resumed by England, the sea-borne commerce of those Powers would 
(‘ease. 

If such an alliance was formed, the land-borne trade of Russia must also 
cease, 1 have shown that the land trade of Russia goes from Warsaw, Lomja, 
A\arsa, Lublin, Kiev, and Kishinev, and if is evident that if this alliance was 
concluded, no trade could be earrhd on from any of the above but the last. 
Ao doubt fmm Kishinev some* trade could go into Roumania, Servia. Monte- 
negro, and Bulgaria; but it would be purely local traffic, as beyond these petty 
States are surrounded by Austria and Turkey. 

I look on an alliance with Austria, Germany, and Turkey as abso- 
lutely indispensable to the safety of India, as Russia can place in the field 
such enormous forces that she can simply overwhelm us, and by no other 
jncans can we make such an impression on her. I believe the mere fact of 
!ts being known that such an alliance had been concluded would do more 
t» stay Russian progress towards India than anything we can now do ; aspven 
1! > the ease of these Powers only agreeing to maintain a friendly neutrality 
towards us, Russia would have to keep over a million of men ready to defend 
her western and southern frontiers. 

I do not expect Germany or Austria or Turkey to attack Russia iu our 
interests any more than I would expect France to attack Germany in those 
of Russian. But 1 think if we could get them to agree (first) to threaten the 
Russian frontier, (second) to stop all commerce with her, wo should gain 
several very important moves in the game. First, a very large portion of 
file Russian army would be retained in Russia ; second, the expenses of Russia 
Would be enormously increased ; third, her resources in transport and supplies 
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would be greatly diminished ; fourth, her commerce would almost cease 
to exist, thus crippling her already ruined finances to a very dangerous extent ; 
and in consequence of the above the probability is that Russia would not, as 
long as we could maintain such an alliance, come to open war with us, and 
even if she did she could not possibly keep it up long. 

And for all this, what should we have to give ? Only the money neces- 
sary to keep the allied forces in a threatening position on the Russian frontier ; 
and in the event of a war between Russia and Germany, Russia and Austria 
or Turkey, or between Germany and France, we should give our fleet and 
certain further sums of money. 

As to the destruction of Russian commerce in Asia, of course it will not 
be possible to do this altogether ; but the mere fact of there being a state 
of war existing in Central Asia will necessarily result in great damage to 
her commerce. 

After all Russian commerce with Asia only takes the following lines : — 

To Turkey. — Were Turkey in alliance with England, this would die of itself. 

To Persia. — This would be much crippled by the absolute necessity the 
Russians would be under in using a vast amount of Persian 
transport for the purposes of the war. The consequence would 
be that the cost of transit would run up till any trade became 
impossible ; and this would especially be the result if England 
seized the opportunity to push her trade into Persia through 
Turkey and Afghanistan and the Persian Gulf. 

To the Khanafes. — There can be little doubt that, on the occurrence of the 
events considered in this paper, the demands of the Russians for 
transport and the excitement and unrest of the people would he so 
great, that there would be little opportunity or inclination f >r trade. 

There remains the overland trade with China. But this also would he 
stopped, because if our diplomatists did their work well, there should exist at 
least considerable tension between Russia and China. It is, therefore, oil tlio 
whole, evident we could, in the event of war, kill Russian trade. 

What Russia is aiming at is not necessarily the immediate invasion of 
India, or an immediate open rupture with England ; but she is taking as 
many steps in that direction as she safely can with ut corning to open war 
with us. We must therefore as far as possible make the ground on which 
she proposes to put her feet to take those steps unsafe for her. 

Better if we had done this ten years ago, when her expedition to Khiva 
gave us the opportunity. If we had then firmly vetoed her making any uso 
of any base soutli of the great Turkoman desert, we might not now bo 
deploring the fact that the whole of this tract has become Russian territory. 
The Russians would have had no excuse for interfering with the Turkomans 
or for advancing along the Atak. However, it is no sort of use crying over 
spilt milk. What has passed lias passed. We have to look to the future and 
see how we can make any further advance dangerous, or at least dangerous- 
looking, to her. 

Russia's object is, of course, to creep up as near to India as she can without 
notice ; but Afghanistan intervenes, and therefore she is now trying to contract 
the boundaries of that country by making out that the boundaries she agreed 
to are not correct, and that the really Afghan power does not extend so hir 
towards the Oxus. The points which particularly call for our earnest and 
immediate attention are on the north-west from Karki to Sarakhs, and on the 
north-east on the north bank of tlie Punjab river. Mr. Marvin remarks . 
“ Rightly or wrongly, the region between Sarakhs and Herat on the Afghan 
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"side of the Hari Rud is regarded by the Turkomans as their territory,* and 
t( it is obvious that Russia, in conquering them or establishing a protectorate 
<( over them, will acquire those pretensions and skilfully employ them to her 
“ advantage. This condition of things invites the most careful attention of 
(l English statesmen, for it is folly to expect the Russian advance to be 
" arrested by boundary lines which exist only on paper.” 

The direction which this consideration should take undoubtedly lies in 
the immediate appointment of a commission of English officers to demarcate 
the whole of the north and west boundary of Afghanistan. What I recom- 
mend in this respect may be seen by the following extract from a memoran- 
dum which I have furnished the Indian Foreign Office on the north and west 
boundary of Afghanistan. 

The frontier which, in a military point of view, would be advisable is, as 
between Persia and Afghanistan, it should commence on the south from the 
Godar-i-Lavd-i-Zard on the Lash-Birjand road where the Seistan Boundary 
Commission left off, and should thence run north, on the desert of Dasht-i- 
Nimined side, of the Tabas range to a point between Bnrj Gulwarda and 
Sliorab, the latter becoming Afghan. Thence it should run in a straight line 
to Kafir Kula, which is undoubtedly Afghan. This would include a place called 
Yezdun, which is a fertile little oasis in the desert. There is good water here, 
and it might be made a very strong little outpost of the Afghans, as it is 
admirably situated for checking any raiding- from the west into Afghan 
territory. This is not taking much of the territory marked on our maps as 
Persian, and there is no doubt that formerly all the territory east of the 
Koh-Mominabad, including the district of Suni Khana, were Afghan. 

From Kafir Kala it is of the very greatest importance to maintain the 
line of the ITari Rud, and I think that the left bank of that river up to 
Pnl-i-Khatun should be the boundary. From this it might cross to the right 
bank, which it should keep till a point due west of the present Persian fort 
of Sarakhs was reached. From this the boundary should run straight 
through the desert to Karki on the Oxus, excluding the Kara Turkomans, but 
including the Alieli and Sariks. This line is very important, as it will be 
noticed that, whereas north of this line all roads go to Merv and Persia, 
south of it all roads go to Afghanistan ; and it is only just the Afghans 
should have the control of all the roads from the Oxus to their own country. 
Karki should be Afghan most undoubtedly. From this the boundary should 
keep on the left of the Oxus right up to the fort of Bar Punjab. 

From this commences another important bit. From this the main stream 
would not be a good boundary : it is a mere rivulet at this point ; and 1 am 
strongly of opinion that the boundary line should leave the river above Bar 
Panj ah and take to the watershed of the ridge which bounds the Aksu Valley 
on the south. It should then run along this ridge to the Trim Yus Pass, and 
then right across the Pamer east to the peak marked 10,2.)0' on the map, 
where it would meet the Chinese boundary, which should most certainly be 
brought right up to the crest of the main watershed of the Pamer, t.e., that 
from which water drains east to Chinese Turkistan and west to the Oxus. 
If this frontier is obtained for the Afghans, we should have done for them 
all that is possible. t 

* Lessur says Badkheis belongs to no one. 

t It should, however, be noted here that as there is little doubt that Boshan and Shignan 
tove, for the last 300 years, been tributary to Badakbshan, these districts should be included in 
Afghanistan. 
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It should, I think, he quite understood that there should be no argument 
with Russia about the frontier. It is taken for granted that the boundary 
of Russia does not yet touch the Afghan frontier, and therefore what we lay 
down cannot affect her. We should say what the frontier is to he and show 
it all to any Russian officer appointed to accompany our Mission, and give 
him a map for the information of his Government. If questions should 
arise with Persia, they should he settled with that Government, and the same 
thing applies to Chinese Turkistan. 
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A Commission for the settlement of so important a question should he 
very strongly constituted, both as to numbers and the character and ability of 
its members. As to its constitution, I think we have a good precedent 
in the Mission of Sir John Malcolm to Persia in IKK). This Mission was 

meant to create an effect by the numbers of 
its members and escort, which are given in 
the margin. The senior officer should, 1 am 
inclined to think, be a military officer of 
high rank, and of firm, decided character. 
Attached to the Mission as Joint Coin mis. 
^ sioner, there should be a Civilian thoroughly 
_ _ . £ acquainted with the political views of the 

i s r 'f ? J«2 Government. 

~ There should he, I think, four Secretaries, 

who might be either military or civil. They 
should have a knowledge of Persian and 
French, and all the better if they know some 
J=~'§ Pushtoo and Russian in addition. 

H c -a =3 
S->iH S 


Ambassador — 

(k’lil. Sir John Malcolm 
Cant. Pa-ley, Seey. 

Lieut. Steivfirt, 1st Asst. 

Mr. H. Ellis, 2nd „ 

A. Jukes. rtixl „ ~. » 1 ^ r _ ir - 

Lieut. Briggs, Asst. Supdfc. S ri 

„ MacDonald, „ ^ ' 

„ Little 

£urg. Colhonn. 

,, (\vnniek. 

Opt. (leant., Comdg. 

Kscort. 

Lieut. Frederick. 

„ Martin. j -g 

„ Lindsay. ! ^ 

,, Johnson. | 

„ Folheringhani. j 

Mr. Montcith. J 
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There should he two Persian Secretaries, who should be intelligent and 
thoroughly trustworthy. I think it would be advisable to have in^addition 
four attached officers under the name of Aides-de-Camp, and it would he 
as well if they were chosen from earli branch of the service. There should 
be a strong survey party, under an officer of acknowledged reputation in the 
scientific world. 


The escort should consist of 50 cavalry, as per margin. All should be 
50 sowars. Kazl bashes, or thoroughly 

British officers. trustworthy Afghans, from 

go- id regiments. 

The infantry escort should 


1 English officer. 
1 resaldar. 

1 janiadar. 

1 kote dafadar. 

6 drummers. 

2 trumpeters. 

2 farriers. 


2 

2 suluidars. 

2 jamadars. 

2 color havildars. 


consist of i 00 bayonets as 
per margin, with two Rril ish 
officers. It should consist 
of Sikhs, Dogras, and Gurkhas in equal proportion)*, and some of them might 
be taken from the Sappers. 


8 havihlars. 
4 buglers. 
100 sepoys. 


None but men very carefully selected, both physically and professionally, 
should go. 

There should also be an officer to take charge of the Commissariat and 
Transport Departments. 

The Commission should go in considerable comfort and state. Every 
officer and man should have bis full uniform, in addition to a special equip- 
ment of service clothing. Every one might be allowed as regards baggage 
tentage, and transport, &c., about double the Kabul scale, and everything 
should be carried on mules or yaboos. 
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A pond supply of .stores should be taken for officers and' of native condi- 
ments not procurable in Afghanistan. 

No lin-ge sums of money should ever travel with the Mission, but the 
Commander should have power to draw through Hindoostan and Persia. 

The time which a Boundary Commissioner would probably take in 
going over this frontier cannot, of course, be calculated with any certainty ; 
but the following route* shows the country which would have to be passed 
over. 

The route by Nushki is chosen, ns it altogether avoids Afghanistan , and 
though it is difficult, I think it would not be insurmountable if proper precau- 
tions and arrangements were made beforehand. Supplies would have to be 
arranged for by timely notice being given to the various Afghan authorities. 

Communications with the Mission should be kept up by telegraph through 
Meshed by means of a cypher and by a special dak service through Kandahar, 
Herat and Kabul, Balkh and Kabul, ami Cilgit and Kashmir, according to the 
positions of the Mission at the time of despatch of letters. 

1 calculate that from the Bulan to Jamu round the whole W. and N, 
Afghan border would be about 200 marches, so that it would not be expected 
that, the Mission would complete its work under one year. 

’I he best time to start would be in September, as the Baloclie desert could 
hardly be crossed before then. The cold iu part, of tin* journey would doubt- 
less be great, but not too great, and it is impossible to arrange so that it 
can he avoided altogether. The coldest part, viz., up towards the Pamor and 
Gilgit, would he passed over in the summer. 

M ensures should be taken at once to secure the willing acquiescence of 
the Amir Alxlur Rahman. t This should have undoubtedly been kept quite 
secret; but I regret, to notice that the intentions of our Government in this 
respect have already got into the papers. The result of this will he that when 
the Commission arrives, the Bussiaus will be ready with all sorts of claims on 
a< count of Persia, the Sarek and Sal or, and Krsari and Alieli Turkomans, and 
Bokhara, and in the extreme north of the petty States of Roslian, Shighnan, 
ami Danvaz, and the consequence will he lh.it our Commissioners will find 
all who could have given evidence on the other side will be driven away. Tins 
happened in Seistan ; and as the Russians must have read Sir If. GoldsmhPs 
acknowledgment of the difficulties he met with, they will he much too clever 
not to profit by tln-m. To meet this certainty, I would at once despatch a 
thoroughly trustworthy native to collect, information on the west and north- 
west, frontier of Afghanistan, so as to have as much evidence as possible ready 
*m the Anglo- Afghan side of the question. 

With regard to the north-east portion of the frontier, there would be but 
little difficulty or danger in its being visited by an Englishman ; and T would 
them fore depute an officer at once to that part of the frontier to collect evidence 
of the same kind as the above. J 

The two most important points to look to in the delineation of the 
Afghan frontier are to see that Russia gets no footing on the. Afghan side of 
the Ox us. Of course we cannot prevent her now from claiming all the country 
containing the direct road from Bokhara to Merv ; but we should endeavour by 

* Appendix R. 

t The sooner the Amir is brought down to India the* better. It is high time that a clear under* 
standing should be come to with liim ns to our lelative positions. 

J As it would tnkc too long for one iMmiuissiou to traverse the whole frontier, I think on re* 
vonsid. .rat ion it would be hotter to have two commissions,— one to settle the IS.- W. frontier, and the 

other the JN.E. 

Q 
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all means to secure for the Afghans the part of the district of Karla which 
lies above the village of Astana Baba, as from Karki town is a direct road 
to Andkhui, and this should undoubtedly be under command of the Afghans. 
The place itself is said to be strong, and could be readily utilized for offensive 
purposes by a Russian column from Karslii, and might be a very valuable out- 
post in the hands of the Afghans. 

It is also very important so to delineate the Afghan frontier in the north- 
east as to cut oil Russia from any direct contact with the dominions of Kash- 
mir. If it is true, as I hear, that the Chinese Government have a post at 
Sarikol, the Afghan boundary should he taken right across the Pamcr to the 
north of Wood’s Lake to the Chinese frontier. 

If the above frontier is secured, we shall have done all for the Afghans we 
can. Of course, no one supposes that a boundary-mark on a map will pre- 
vent the Russians going for Herat when they are ready ; but it will prevent 
them creeping any nearer to that place till they are ready to break openly with 
England. 

Having thus cut Russia off from any secure stepping place within 
Afghanistan, either towards Herat or Kashmir, the next, or rather I should say 
another equally, important step to take is to make Herat quite safe from a 
coup <le main. Of course, if we thus prevent Russia from gaining a footing in 
Afghanistan, we shall not quite do this, because she will undoubtedly then, 
even if she has not already done so, make another treaty with Persia by which 
the district of Kalat-i- Nadir will he ceded to her; and on this the boundaries of 
that district will become sufficiently clastic to include country down as far as 
Zorabad. But the approach to Herat oil the left bank of Hari Rud is very 
much more difficult than that through Badkheis by L essays route, and so it 
will not be quite so easy to reach that place suddenly. 

Therefore what we must do is to place Herat beyond the possibility of 
a coup de main. At present its fortifications are in very bad order, and we 
have no party whatever in the place. If the contrary were the case, it follows 
that Russia would not undertake an attack on that place until she was ready to 
break with England, and until she had assembled a sufficient force to enable 
her to be pretty sure of taking it within a month. All this means more delay 
on their part and more time for us. 

But how are we to do this ? Wo must send officers there at once, and 
hold a light division in readiness to move from the Khojak at a moment’s 
notice, equipped entirely with mule carriage. With regard to this division, 
I refer my readers to a succeeding portion of this paper. 

I may be told that public opinion is not ripe for such a hold step. All 
I have got to answer is, then public opinion, had better become ripe as soon 
as may be, for it is absolutely necessary. 

I think that as soon as the Boundary Commission reached Kohsan or 
Sarakhs, some of the officers should be detached to Herat with something like 
ten lakhs of rupees to put the defences into thorough repair, and to arrange 
for some trustworthy garrison to hold them. 

At this point I will extract largely from a very valuable paper by Mr. 
II. Barnes, Political Agent in Pishin, which embodies as succinctly as may be 
views which I have long held on the subject. To gain complete possession of 
Herat is of the utmost importance, and I can see no other way than to have 
that province assigned to us, as \Ir. Barnes recommends : — 

“ r Ihis paper starts with the assumption that, in view of the complications 
“ likely to arise from the onward march of the Russians; it is desirable in th y 
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<{ interests of the British Empire in India to obtain sufficient control over 

“ Herat to prevent the possibility of that place falling into Russia's hands. 

“ I do not wish to argue at length on the justice of this assumption. 
“The question is discussed in a variety of published books and papers, and this 
“memorandum is written mainly for those who believe the assumption made 
“ to be correct. But it may be worth while to mention briefly one or two of the 
(< principal arguments on which the assumption is based, because they are 
“ generally admitted to be sound by most people wlio have taken the trouble to 
“ study the question. In short, these arguments are not so much arguments 
(< as facts, of the truth of which there is very little question, as everybody who 
“ examines them can judge for himself. The first fact is, that in a very short 
“time, four or live years jierhaps al the most, Russia, if unopposed, will be in 
“possession of Merv.* This fact admits, I think, of no doubt. Russia is al- 
“ ready at Askabad, and it is unreasonable to suppose she intends to stop 
“there if she can help it. She will naturally do all she can to connect that 
tc outpost with her Turkestan possessions; and only the other day Nur Verdi 
“ Khan, the Tekke Chief, is said to have suggested the establishment of a 
“ Russian cantonment at Kyuik Tapa in Merv territory. According to later 
“ news, Russian troops are already established on the banks of the Tejend. 
“ The second fact is that, in the event of a quarrel between England and 
“ Russia, JRussin, if at Merv, could at any moment occupy Herat by a coup 
u tie Main before we could possibly do anything to save the place either from 
“ India or elsewhere. This is also beyond doubt. It is only necessary to 
“ examine the map, and to compare distances and the configuration of the in- 
“ tervening countries to be convinced of its truth. Merv, it will be seen, is 
“ wit hin easy reach of the Herat Valley, along a road everywhere well supplied 
“ with water from the Murghab. 

“ Tin* third fact is that, if the Russians were to take Herat, it would be 
“extremely difficult-, if not impossible for us, to turn them out of it by force 
“of arms. In the event, of general war, we might beat Russia in Europe, or 
“ we might put such pressure on her from the sea that, at the restoration of 
“ pence, we might be able to insist on the abandonment of Herat. This is 
“ quite possible. But failing this, it would be risky, if not impossible, to 
“enforce, the abandonment by means of an army marching from India 
“through Afghanistan. All the reasons urged against the possibility of an 
“ imusion of India from Merv would in this case apply to us. 

“ JSo far, 1 think, there is no flaw in the argument, and no part of it 
“ which admits of any difference of opinion. There is one proposition left 
“which completes the chain ol’ argument, and which, if admitted, establishes 
“soundness of the assumption with which this paper begins. This is the 
“proposition that the occupation of Herat by Russia will be extremely dan- 
“ gcrous to the Rritish power fur India. There was a time when probably no 
“ Englishman would have hesitated to accept this proposition as true ; but 
“Utterly there has been so much indecision and confusion of thought on the 
“subject of the danger to be feared from Russia, that tin re may be some 
“ people inclined to question its validity. To such people I can only necom- 
“ mend a careful consideration of the following arguments. First, no one is 
‘afraid of an invasion of India by Russia from Askabad. Secondly, the 
“flood of argument which has been let-loose to prove that any such invasion 
u would be ruinous to the invaders is altogether beside the mark. Thirdly, 
the real danger to be feared is not an invasion commenced from her present 

* Ere this paper rcachod me, Russia had already taken possession of Merv. — C. M. M. 
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“ Frontier, hut a gradual advance of Russia to some place within easy striking 
“ distance. If Mervis occupied, and we make no sign, Herat will also follow* 
“ If Herat is taken, and still we insist in remaining quiescent behind our 
“own frontier, there is really no valid reason why Kandahar should not next 
“ he occupied, and no one will question the possibility of an invasion of India 
“then. However, without advancing further than Herat, Russia would 
“ speedily make us feci the inconvenience of having her so near our border. 
“She would he within Afghanistan. We should he outside. And every one 
“acquainted with Afghan character knows this means that the Afghans will 
“ necessarily he oil the side of Russia, and that our influence in the country 
“ will be gone. There is no greater fallacy than to suppose that the occupa- 
“ tion of any part of Afghanistan by Russia would make the mass of the 
“ Afghans her fods. Afghans respect power above all things, and Russia has 
“a knack of making her power felt. There is a great deal of truth in Skohe- 
“ left's dictum, that the true way to deal with Asiatics is to stirike hard and 
“ to inspire terror once for all. Itussia will stiike hard, and she will never 
“have any further trouble. Moreover, if the hostility of the Afghans to us is 
“ alleged in answer to this argument, it should be recollected that it was the 
“want of permanency about our own occupation of the country which reduced 
“the number and weakened the resolution of our friends. On the other 
“hand, where Kussia conics, she will remain ; and the prestige of her arrival, 
“coupled with the knowhdge of her intention to stay, will at once create a 
“ party in her favour at least as strong as any we could raise against her. 
“This Would he true of any part of Afghanistan, and it is especially true of 
“ Herat, and its comparatively peaceful and unhigoted inhabitants. Bussing 
“presence in Herat Would mean therefore the total eclipse of English in- 
“ ll lienee in Western Afghanistan; and this influence could onlv he partially 
“ regained by the occupation on our part of Kandahar. Most military 
“authorities, I believe, Consider that the occupation of Kandahar would ho 
“ inevitable if Russia reached Herat. Hut, whether we went to Kandahar or 
“not, in either ease we sh>uld have to increase our Indian Army, to 
“strengthen our frontier, and adopt an attitude of constant readiness, which 
“would lay a Very heavy burden on our Indian finances. These arguments 
“ may be amplified and illustrated to almost, any extent. But it is sullicient 
“merely to state them here, and L imagine that by the majority of those who 
“ have seriously studied this question they will he thought to establish tho 
“ truth of the proposition that the occupation of Herat by Russia will ho 
“ dangerous to India; and onee this is admitted, the assumption made at 
“the beginning of this memorandum will not be found very much at vari- 
“ anee with the facts. 

“This being so, it remains to consider in what way we can best 
“ establish the necessary control over Herat. One simple and obvious way 
“ would he to annex Afghanistan, and to make Herat our frontier province. 
“ But though this would he a very complete solution of the problem, it 
“ is equally obvious, I think, that it is impracticable. In the first place, we 
“ should have to begin with a war of conquest, which, though it would be 
“ papier and less costly than is generally supposed, would at any rate involve 
“considerable expenditure. Next, the plan would accomplish too much; for, 
“ besides gaining, what after all is the only object aimed at, the control 
“of Herat, it would also necessitate the occupation and administration of 
“large areas of barren and unprofitable country, which arc of no value 
“to us in any sense, and which would never pay the cost of administration. 

Thiidiy, though the mass of the people would soon be sufficiently content 
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tl with our rule, we should permanently alienate all the ruling and all the idle 
“ classes of the community, and these might hereafter be a source of danger 
“ in the event of an attack from without. On the principle that it is not 
“advisable to make more enemies than we can help, this risk should not be 
‘‘incurred, if it is possible to obtain the result aimed at in some other way. 

“ Finally, the magnitude of the undertaking is such, and it would more- 
“over be so much exaggerated, that there is not the slightest chance of any 
“English Government agreeing to undertake it. This solution of the problem 
“ may therefore be rejected as out of the question. 

“ A second plan would be to arrange with the Amir for a purely military 
“ occupation of Herat, the administration remaining Afghan as at present. 
“This plan has been recommended on very high authority, and it means, I 
“ understand, the occupation by British and Indian troops of the outposts of 
“ (rliorian Kuhsan and Bala Murghab, and the occupation and fortification 
“ of the Herat city. If it were likely to succeed in practice, this plan would 
“possibly, from a purely military point of view, suffice to meet all the neces- 
“ sities of the case. But there is one objection to it so formidable, that I think 
« it also may he left out of consideration. This is, that all our experience 
“shows us ihat native rule, supported by English bayonets, is about the very 
“worst and most unsatisfactory form of government, with which it is possible 
“ to afflict a people ; and in a country like Afghanistan, where the rulers* an* sure 
“to he impatient of advice, and the people arc always impatient of tyranny, ils 
“adoption Would soon lead to our being thoroughly disliked and detested. Ke- 
“ rent instances in point are the government of theWali in Kandahar, and the 
“government of the Khan’s Naihs in Quetta before we took over the rnauage- 
“ meat ourselves. In Kamlahar it. was a common remark that the people would 
“ he glad to be governed by us; but they hated a rule of their own on whom, 
“owing to tin* presence of English troops, they could not enforce the salutary 
“ checks supplied by discontent ami rebellion. The mere fact that the gov- 
ernors are free from these natural checks to the exercise of arbitrary power 
“tends to make their rule far more severe and tyrannical than it would be if 
“ we were not there to enforce order. The people in Herat would continually 
“appeal from us to their Afghan rulers, and still more often from their 
“Afghan rulers to us. If we did not interfere, we should he held responsible 
“ for, and share the unpopularity of, all tyrannical acts of the Amir. If we 
“did interfere, we should have trouble with the Amir's ollieers. Imbed, I 
“consider the political difficulties that would gradually arise would soon be so 
“intolerable, that we should have no alternative but to withdraw or to take 
“ over the administration ourselves. I do not admit that the position of the 
“ Native States in India at all weakens the force of this argument. It is 
“ quite true that in most of these States native rule is quite tolerable, although 
“anything like serious disorder is prevented by the proximity of British 
“troops; but it should he recollected that this was not always the case, and 
“it, is only the case now after a century of interference and example. To get 
“a correct idea of what is likely to occur in Herat, we must go hack to the early 
“ days of our relations with Native States in India. To give only one instance 
“out of many. AVc had to assume the administration of the Berars because 
“the mismanagement of the Nizam's, government was so great, that it failed 
“to perform its treaty obligations; and at one time, for a period of eight or 
“ ten years, the remainder of the Hyderabad districts had to be placed for 
“similar reasons under the control of British officers. If this was the case 
“with India, it is much more likely to prove the case in Afghanistan, where 
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“ the ruling* race is entirely Mussulman, notoriously suspicions of foreigners, 
“ and excessively vain and arrogant in the exercise of authority. We cannot 
tf afford in Herat to wait till a better state of things arises, nor can we afford 
et to incur the unpopularity with botli people and rulers, which in the meantime 
“ is certain to be our lot. Nor, on the other hand, could we venture to 
“interfere in the administration without the risk of political difficulties with 
“ the Amir. 1 look upon it therefore as an axiom that, if we occupy Herat, 
“the administration of the valley must be also in our hands; and not only do 
“ 1 think this, but I consider that in carrying on the administration, we 
" should employ as few Du ranis as possible, and should endeavour by every 
“ reasonable safeguard to exclude tile possibility of interference or meddling 
“on the part of the Afghan authorities. If 1 am correct in the opinion, it 
“ is obvious that the scheme of a military occupation only would not. succeed 
“in practice. Minor objections to the proposal am — first, that under native 
“rule the great capabilities of the Herat province and the Herat trade would 
“ remain undeveloped. Second, that our military force would have to consist 
“entirely of British or Indian troops. Not having the administration in our 
“own hands, we could do very little to raise local troops, and we should have 
“ no revenues from which to pay them. Thirdly, as we should he debarred 
“ from sharing in any prospective increase of the Herat revenues, the plan 
“ would he far un-re expensive than it need be if different arrangements were 
“ made. The full f< vree and meaning of these objections will he better under- 
stood when I come to describe t he third alternative 1 have to suggest. But 
“ the main objection to the scheme is that first given ; and T am most strongly 
“ of opinion that, if political dillicultics are to he avoided, it is essential that 
“the places we think it necessary to occupy with troops should be under our 
“political administration ahu. 

“This brings me to my third alternative, which is briefly this, that the 
“Amir, or whoever may be the ruler of Herat, should he induced to assign to 
“us the administration of the Herat Valley up to and including the frontier 
“towards Persia and Merv in consideration of an annual quit-rent, equivalent 
“to the gross revenue now derived from the province. This proposal is inten- 
tionally worded in its present form for reasons which I will now give, and 
“ which it is as well to allude to at once before I proceed to discuss the 
“ merits and advantages of the proposal. First, I say ‘the Amir or the 
“ruler of Herat, whoever he may he/ 1 believe myself that if the above 
“ proposition were placed before the Amir in proper light, he would without 
“much dilliculty he induced to accept it. The reasons we can urge are such 
“ he can readily appreciate, because they appeal direct to his self-interest. 
“ U is obvious, as already shown, that Kussia will bo soon at Merv, ami that 
“in the event of a war or even a misunderstanding with Kngland, she will 
“certainly occupy Herat. This province will thus be irretrievably lost to the 
“Amir; and as in that case we should probably find it necessary to occupy 
“ Kandahar, the whole of South Afghanistan would consequently pass out of 
“ bis hands. This result may he looked on as inevitable, and it may be so 
“ represented to the Amir. AYe, however, do not require Kandahar, but only 
“Herat. Our occupation of Herat would therefore save Kandahar for the 
“Amir. He would also get a full equivalent for the revenues of the Herat 
“Valley; and the country being only assigned, and still nominally his, he 
“ would he spared the odium of ceiling to another power the full sovereignty 
“ of any part of his dominions. All these considerations are of real import- 
ance in dealing with the Amir, and I believe if they were properly placed 
“ before Hm, he would raise no objection to the scheme. 
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W I have' already given try reasons for thinking that whore we occupy 
“with troops, we must necessarily have the administration too, and 1 roc-mi- 
« mend that the administration be assigned, and not coded in full sovereignty, 
“ because, while the result to us is the same, tile difference to the Amir is of 
“ the greatest importance. Vanity alone would induce any Afghan ruler to 
“ refuse absolutely any proposal to cede an inch of territory of his own free 
“will. On the other hand, an assignment in consideration of receiving the 
“equivalent of the revenues saves his honour, and would probably he agreed 
“to. We have learnt the lull value of this distinction to the Oriental mind 
“owing to our negotiations with the Khan of Kelat regarding Quetta. The 
“Khan would never have agreed to cede Quetta, but lu» was glad to assign it, 
“and the district is now held on terms exactly identical with those proposed 
“for Herat. Next, 1 hive suggested that the equivalent to he given to the 
“ \niir for the assignment should hr* the amount of the present gross revenues 
“ of the valley. I have re jected the ordinary phrase, riz. t “ the surplus revenues 
“after payment of the cost of administration, " because this still leaves room 
“ for the Amir’s interference with our management; and if the arrangement 
“ is to work smoothly, L assert again that all possibility of interference by 
“unv of the Amir's officials in the administration must he absolutely and 
“rigidly excluded. Here, again, our Quetta, experience is useful. As in 
“ Quetta, so in Herat, the revenues would increase enormously under our 
“administration. This would not escape the Amir's notice, and any stipula- 
tions about, surplus revenue Would result in calls for accounts and discontent 
“ wit h the sums given ; and this would certainly load to misunderstandings, 
“ which, I need hardly repeat, it should bo our object to avoid as much as 
“possible. It is bettor therefore to fix the sum payable at once and for ever 
“as we have now done in Quetta. The revenues of Heiat are about 15 lakhs 
“of rupees, of which about t or 5 are paid away in pensions and allowances 
“ (most of which we should lia\e to maintain), only or 1 1 lakhs reaching 
“tin* \niir. 1 would he generous andlix the sum payable at the total gross 
“revenues, viz., 15 lakhs, iirst, because the Amir would marvel at our gen- 
erosity, and probably agree all the more readily, because be would imagine 
“he bad got the better of us; and secondly, because we may safely assume 
“ that under our administration the revenues of the piovinee would speedily 
“produce us double (hat sum. To give an instance. Sibi yielded 1 (1,000 a 
“ year to the Amir It. now gives If lakhs. Similarly the revenue of 
“Quetta was Its. 20,000, of which oulv about Ks. 10,000 reached the Ivlian. 
“ 'this now amounts to a total from all sources, including the town, of nearly 
“ Hs. 1,50,000 a year. We cannot of course expect the Herat revenues to 
“increase in similar proportion ; but the trade of the city is naturally very 
“large; and both the trade and the area ol cultivation would expand to such 
“an ext cut under our rule, that 1 should think we could safely 1 iok forward 
“ to a revenue of :J0 lakhs at least within a year or two of our occupation. 

“ So much in explanation of the terms of my proposition. I now pro- 
ject'd to point out its advantage and to discuss its details. First, in the list 
“ of advantages is the important consideration that we should hold the Herat 
“ Valley with the full consent of the Afghans, and under conditions which 
“would render any misunderstandings or any political difficulties with the Amir 
“most unlikely. This freedom from afl anxiety as to our relations with the 
“ Afghans is of the first importance. Secondly, the administration of the 
“ Valley being in our bands, we could set ourselves to develop its resources, and 
“ we should pocket the whole of any increase in its revenues. Thirdly, this 
“increase in the revenues can be set apart for the purpose of raising and 
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tf maintaining a body of local troops, who would supplement the forces 
“from India; and on these local troops we should mainly rely for Uie 
“ external defence of the province. Fourthly, these local troops , being paid 
“ from Herat revenues, would be no burden to India, while they would double 
" si nd treble our means of resisting, if necessary , any further advance of 
“ llussia, and would probably prevent any further advance being thought of. 

“ Next as to details, I wmi Id suggest that the whole of the proposed 
" quit-rent, of 15 lakhs should be paid to the Amir by the Government of India 
"direct. This is a fair charge on the Government, and it should be noticed 
" that the sum named is only lakhs in excess of the sum wo are already paying 
" the Amir for nothing at all. The extra burden on the Indian revenues would 
" therefore be nominal. Similarly the cost of the contingent of Indian troops 
" at first sent to Herat would continue t.o be paid by Government, and the extra 
“ cost would only be the difference between the expense of maintaining the 
" troops in India and the expense in Herat. This would set free the whole 
"revenues of Herat for the purpose of paying — lirst, the cost of civil ad min is* 
" tration, which would be small ; and secondly, the cost of raising and main- 
“ taining a large body of local troops. The troops sent from India* would only 
"be a nucleus, intended to protect the officers entrusted with the administra- 
" tion, and their duty would probably be simply to garrison the city. The 
"native element of this force should be composed ehielly of Sikhs and 
"Punjabi Hindus — first, because the climate requires the men to be hardy; 
" and secondly, t.«» avoid any p>ssibility of combination with local Mussal- 
“ man troops, ami so to reduce to a minimum the danger of a possible mutiny. 
“These men should be paid from Herat revenues ; and though possibly a 
" grant-in-aid would be required at first from India, it is not at all unlikely, 
“ for the reasons a 1 ready given, that the Herat revenues would in a short 
“ time prove ample for the support of a body of I .'>,000 or 2(1,000 men. All 
"this would hi? impossible if we adopted the scheme of a military occupation 
" only, and the force of the minor objections to such a scheme referred to 
“ above will now be appreciated. 

“ Finally, it remains to bo considered whether the scheme would meet the 
"object in view, viz., of cheeking the Russian advance. That it would have 
“ this effect, there can he very little doubt. If that result can be attained bv a 
"military occupation of the Herat frontier, it would be much more certainly 
“ attained by the scheme now proposed. Instead of having to rely on Indian 
" troops alone in the midst of a population who, having experienced none of the 
" benefits of our rule, would, from the very circumstances of the position, regard 
“us as intruders, we should bo amongst our own subjects, supported by a large 
" and efficient local army, with some regular European and Indian troops in sup- 
" port. I see no reason whv with a good system these native Herat and Persian 
" troops should not be thoroughly attached to us. They would have no more 
“reason to play us false than the sepoys who won us India; and it is certain 
“ that the Russians would think twice of advancing across the desert from 
“ A>kabad or Sarakhs in the face of a large force of trained soldiers, command- 
“ ed by English officers. , 

“ There are of course a number of petty objections to the scheme which 
“are sure to be brought forward, such as the difficulty of relieving the nucleus 
“ of Indian troops, the difficulty of officers getting to Herat, the difficulty of 
“ communicating with India, and the danger of being so far from siipports. 

* i think Mr. Names puts tho force required from India too low. I do not think wo 
have less than a division of abut 12,000 men in Uerat, and another division of tlio same strength 
on the communications. 



“ All these admit, I think, of a ready answer. With the Amir on our side, 

“ troops in relief can always march through Kandahar, and reliefs would not be 
“ required oftener than once in two years. Officers travelling alone can always 
“go, r/td Meshed, till the force of European contact on both sides has resulted 
“ in a strong government and safe roads in Afghanistan. Telegraphic commu- 
“ mention with Meshed can also be speedily opened ; and as regards supports, 

“ the Herat force from its nature would be self-contained and self-supporting. 

“ The province would, in fact, be a little dominion in itself, with its own revenue 
“and its own army. In the event of an overwhelming attack from Russia, 

“ assistance can always be sent in time from England and India. 

“ What we are afraid of is the quiet, absorbing advance which our pre- 
“ sc nee in Herat, in the manner proposed, would most effectually check. 

“ This completes my description of what seems to me the best course to 
“ pursue regarding Herat. Although the scheme may appear visionary and 
“absurd to those who do not know Afghanistan, and who are still dominated 
“ by that dread of the country which is our legacy from the events of 1S1£, 

“ l think very few of the ollicers who are daily engaged in the task of manag- 
ing and governing Pat ban and Biluch tribes will see any great difficulty in 
“the administration of Herat. For myself L am convinced that the scheme 
“ proposed is perfectly practicable, and contains all the elements of success. It 
“is based on experience of similar circumstances on a small scale in Biluchistan, 

“ and 1 see no reason for anticipating either failure or risk in carrying it out. 

“ If the scheme were adopted, it would probably be necessary to send 
“ our troops to Herat with some secrecy, to prevent a simultaneous Russian 
“ advance. This could be very easily arranged. The troops could go nornin- 
“ally to Kandahar, and they would be in Herat before their real movements 
“could be ascertained. With Ayub's or the Amir's assistance, there would be 
“ io difficulty in safely marching the force to Herat; and officers could be 
“sent simultaneously to Meshed to arrange for the completion of telegraphic 
“communication with Herat immediately on our arrival, and to make some 
“preliminary arrangements for raising the new troops, the necessary arms 
“ tor which could be carried with the force from India. Once at Herat, there 
“ would be no fear of a sudden rush by Russia on Merv. Diplomacy and our 
presence on the spot would prevent that. In the course of time routes 
“ connecting Herat with Lash Jorven, Seistan, and with the sea-coast could no 
“ doubt be opened for general traffic, and a direct road to the sea would give 
“ us an alternative line of communication. Great care would of course have to 
" be displayed in the selection of the officers to command the expedition. The 
‘‘ whole of the military arrangements, as well as the government of the Herat 
“ province, should be entrusted to the General Commanding. It would not 
“do to have two responsible authorities. The officer appointed should merely 
“be supplied with a small and experienced civil staff to conduct the revenue 
“ administration under his orders. Provided similar care were displayed in 
“all the arrangements, and in the selection of the officers told off to raise 
“ the new local troops, I see no reason why the whole scheme should not be a 
complete and thorough success. 

“I should like to take this opportunity to add a few remarks on the 
“importance of the question discussed, in this paper. The reality of the 
“ Russian advance, and the certainty of Russians arrival before, long on the 
“borders of Afghanistan, may not perhaps be fully appreciated in England, or 
r even in Calcutta, at a distance from the scene of operations. But to those 
‘ who, like myself, are stationed on the frontier, not a day passes with- 
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ef out some reminder of the near approach of our rivals. It is only necessary 
" to read the Kandahar and Herat news-letters in order to see how large a 
"space of Afghan thought is occupied by this question. Rumours as to 
"Russiin movements, and speculation as to Russian plans, form the com- 
u m ones t topic of conversation throughout Afghanistan. To take a recent 
" illustration of the groove in which people's thoughts are running, there is 
"a pretty general impression {not perhaps altogether ill-founded) that Ayub, 
tf hopeless of any recognition from England, will endeavour to make some 
" sorb of bargain with the Russian officers at Askabad or in Turkistan; and we 
"can scarcely expect that the ambitious and pushing officers on the Russian 
" frontier will not Iry to make some capital out of such a circumstance. It 
"cannot be too often repeated, and imbu'd it must he dear to every one, that 
"in view' of possible complications with England in Europe or Asia Minor, 
"it would be a great advantage to Russia to be able to threaten Afghanistan 
“at her will. Skobeldf himself in his St. Petersburg speech congratulated 
"the Emperor on his wisdom in foreseeing the advantage of what lie called a 
" place rf* annex on the Afghan border; and it is surely most unreasonable 
" to suppose that the Russians will forbear to grasp this advantage merely 
"out of consideration for us. They will, of course, act as they deem best for 
" their own interests, and it vould he ioolish to assume that they will ever 
" act otherwise. As a means of neutralising our opposition to any plans she 
" may entertain in Europe, Russia has everything to gain by advancing; and 
" advance she, of course, will so long as we allow her to do so. At present 
" we are not w ithout a remedy.” 

J am afraid that there will be few who will he inclined to recommend 
Government to face our difficulties in the resolute manner which Mr. Barnes 
proposes. The distance to Herat is so great, and lies through such inhos- 
pitable regions, and through the country of such wild and unfriendly tribes; 
the distaste of tile sepoy to prolonged sonic* away from India is believed 
to be so great; the difficulties of supply A\ould be so enormous, and the 
reinforcing our force would be so Herculean a task — that most of us would 
simply shv from considniiig the subject at all. 

But is all this true? Are we quile sure that it is not the dark shadows 
of the view that we are afraid of? The distance from our base Pir Cliowki 
is exactly 570 miles. Now, is 576 miles* anything so very awful? The 
history of India teems with instances of our forces having marched quite as 
long distances. To mention only a few that 1 can remember at once. Lord 
Lake marched 325 miles in 18 days in pursuit of Holkar, and General Smith 
did 628 miles in 41 days; while we all remember General Roberts’ march from 
Kabul to Kandahar, 32(1 miles, in 21 days. And if we are 576 miles from 
Herat, the Russians are 533 miles from it at kizil Arvat. They are not 
afraid to stretch out their hands so far for offence. Are we afraid to go 576 
miles for defence? Clearly it is not the distance that is a real difficulty. 

1 grant that the road lies through a bad count iy, and among wild tribes. 
But is the country from Quetta to Herat worse than that from Krasnovodsk 
to Herat; and are the tribes on the former road in any way more wild than 
the Turkomans of JMerv? The answer to this must also be in the negative. 
The difference lies in the fact that the Russians have resolutely grasped their 
nettle, while we are even afraid to put out our hands. 

1 heard a good dud in Kabul of the distaste of the sepoy to prolonged 
service away from his home ; but I made a good many enquiries about it, and 

* And this should be reduced before very long to 3G5 miles, or 25 dajs’ march. 
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I am convinced that the distaste was no more in degree and no different in 
kind to that which was displayed by all the troops, officers as well as men. 
No people in the world like kicking their heels in an out-of-the-way place 
doing nothing — and, for all they can see, for nothing. The feeling did not 
altogether arise from 1 nostalgia/ but also from the tedium of idleness and 
the indefiniteness of their future. When the order came to go to Kandahar, — 
most of us were certainly eager to do so. 

Besides, it is a fact that if sufficient inducements are held out to them, 
natives of India are not so very unwilling to go beyond the seas for definite 
periods; and this is proved by the fact that the Police in Hongkong and 
Singapore and Perak are largely composed of Sikhs. Tf you take a Britisher 
and a Sikh to Singapore or Herat for an apparently definite object, and you keep 
him there an indefinite time without any definite object apparent to him, both 
will grumble and long to get hack. But if you tell Siklis or oilier natives of 
India you want them to serve for a specified number of years in any place on 
enhanced pay, ami if you make arrangements for the rare of their families 
that satisfy them, T don’t think they will be unwilling to go. 

Again, just, ponder this question. Granting that, a eeitain “ mal da pays ” 
will come over your native troops, and that it lias a certain infinitesimal effect 
on recruiting in Tndia, will the effect, of its being known in India, that we 
have let the Russians go to Herat-, and arc afraid to turn them out, he less or 
more injurious to us in India than a certain home sickness amongst our 
native troops? That is the point. We are shirking a small inconvenience 
to court a great danger. 

Then, with regard to the difficulty of supplying and reinforcing our divi- 
sion at Herat. Granting they may be great, the real question is, are they 
greater than those which would have to he met by the Russians if they take 
the place wo are so afraid of approaching? They will not certainly he greater, 
imr so great. For after all to overcome such difficulties is a, simple matter of 
organization. They might appal a man to whom the supply of two days* 
rations to Brighton Volunteers is a feat; but 1 am sure if my friends Colonel 
Hndcock or Major llind were to be told to arrange it, they very soon would 
do so. 

In regard to the route which a force would take to get to Herat, I will 
speak in another place. 1 have already prepared a, sclmme by which 1 would 
undertake to put 12,000 British troops in Herat under fiO days.* T have, in 
fact looked the bogie in the face, and I do not find it so very awful. 1 think 
the first division should be equipped entirely with mules and march light by 
way of Kandahar, and T should not have the very smallest fear of its getting 
to Herat in the time I have named. 

Mr. Barnes says that in the course of time a route could he opened con- 
necting Herat, w'ith Lash Jorven, Seistan, and the sea. I lune no doubt of 
this also; and in speaking of the part of my paper which conms under the 
heading of communications, I will show that it will he necessary and possible 
to open up regular caravan routes from Herat to the sea at Gwadar and to 
•Tacobabad; the last quite independent of the Kandahar Road. The connec- 
tion of Herat with points accessible to us, but not accessible to the Russians 
by roads which lead away from India, is a necessary part of the strategical 
part of this problem, and my readers will find it all duly discussed in another 
part of this paper. t 

* Such ft force could bo put dowu at Pit* Chowki and Nari in 10 days after the order wag 
given. It could roach Kandahar by the 30th day, and Herat in under 60 day a. 

t Vide Appendix S. 
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I hope these remarks will drive awaj that bogie which seems to so 
many to sit on the Herat road barring our way, for it is only a bogie after 
all. But if they do not, I ask another question, and I want an answer to it 
as I cannot concoct one for myself. What measure, short of taking over 
Herat as above proposed, will effectually keep Ihe Russians out of it ? 

Till this is answered, I shall remain satisfied that Mr. Barnes's plan is not 
only the sole manly English way out of our difficulties, but it is the only 
feasible one. 

If this is done, we shall have secured so valuable a strategic position, that 
I think I would guarantee the English Government from any trouble in the 
direction of Herat for a good many years to come. If Herat is held by us, it 
will require a very large Russian force to take it from us; and if they did ’do 
so, and we held on to Lash Jorven, and had a well organized line of commu- 
nications with India, but running away from it, nothing but an overwhrlmino- 
Russian force would dare to advance beyond Farah. But remember there is 
no time to be lost. This must be done now . 

The next step I shall take up is the vital importance of our at once takino* 
steps to gain over the Char Aimak and the Hazaras heart and soul to out- 
side. They are ripe for it now, and I would spare no money or trouble to 
accomplish this object. Soon, very soon; this too may be too late. The Chat- 
Aimak number 20,000 and the Hazaras about 00,000 fighting men* hus- 
tile to the Afghans. I need not dilate on what a power these would he, 
if properly armed and organized. The situation and impraetieability ot their 
country places them m a position of the last strategical importance in this 
problem; and it must be evident from a glance at the map that no advance 
could take place from Herat towards Kandahar, or from Balkh towards Kabul, 
as long as this formidable force, commanded by English officers, was on the 
flank of any army attempting these roads. In the Afghan campaign, what- 
ever had blood was caused between us and the Afghans, there is no ill-feeling 
between us and the Hazaras. The soil is ready; we have only to sow the 
seed. Let half a dozen English officers therefore be sent there at once to sow 
rupees and rifles, with the certain prospect of a crop of invaluable warriors 
devoted to our cause. t 

r l he Amir of Cl hai n and the Khan of Ivhaf also hold very important 
positions strategically. Through their territories come the only rinds bv 
which the direct Musliad -Herat road can be turned to the south. From what 
1 saw of the former, I should say that he had his price ; aud no doubt Colonel 
Stewart has made friends with the latter. 

1 attach the greatest importance, as will be seen further on, to our being 
able to concentrate quickly and operate by the line of the Gomal or near Ghazni. 
The whole of this country is in the ha mis of the Ghiizais; and as the sections 
of them called Povindahs are entirely in our hands, owing to the fact that 
if we stopped their trade with India they would be ruined, I think we should 
take advantage of this to make satisfactory political arrangements with the 
Southern Ghiizais at least. I don't think this will be very difficult ; and if 
money is judiciously used amongst their Chiefs and their Mn/as, I should 

* The Char Aimak eon Hist of Hazaras 3,000 foot, Jamshidiy 2,000 foot, IVroz Kohis 4,000 foot, 
Taimnnis 8,000. besides 3,000 horse for all — total, 20,000. 

1 lie Hazaras consist «d the following elans: — IVhzangi, 10,000 families; Hehsud, 11,000; 
Ja£l. at u, 7,000 ; Kar.ibagh, 7,000 ; Jagliuri, 8,000 ; Delikumli, .10,000 ; Mazaristan, 8,000 ; otlur* 
9,010— total, 7<», 000 families, or about 350, CU) souls, or 10,000 fighting men. 

t 1 have been asked how 1 would open communieal ions with tin: Haziras. In the first in* 
Btnnce, I should do so by letters addressed to their leading men, whom I understand to be Mir 
Kasir Beg, Buniynd Klmn, &e. In these letters 1 would ask them to send dow n confidential agents to 
eouier with ua ; aud once they came, I thmk we should very soon worry out some modus ojjtrando 
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expect to see them fall in with our views, especially as we do not want very 
much from them. What we want is simply the right of unmolested way 
through their country from our frontier to the Hazara country. We want 
transport and supplies from them, and safe conduct for our supply caravans ; 
and we want them to trust in us rather than in the Amir. All this we could 
and should pay for handsomely. 

Iiut these steps will only close the road to Kandahar. It is certainly 
the most dangerous line to us ; hut it is not the only one, and 1 have shewn 
in the first part of this paper how the Russians can also advance on Kabul 
and Cliitral. I will show in Chapter V of this paper how to meet the first 
of these ; but as it belongs purely to the military part of the problem, I need 
not do more than allude to it here. 

With reference to Cliitral, however, it is different. Here wc must adopt 
the same plan as 1 have recommended for securing Herat and the Kandahar 
road. We must take up a position to protect the north-eastern corner of 
Afghanistan by taking over from the Chief of Cliitral, the Amir, and the 
Kashmir Government on the same terms as at Herat all the country which 
lies between the north-eastern strip of Afghanistan about the Burner and 
Kashmir territory, i.e. 3 the districts of Yaklian, Cliitral, and Yasin. 

To these places the distances are no doubt great, and the country is no 
doubt difficult ; but the communications, with the rear are quite safe, l)ing as 
they do through the territories of an ally who dare not openly oppose us. I 
therefore propose to send officers at once to Cliitral to organize those districts, 
and to gain over and arm and organize the Sinhposh. 1 imagine neither of 
the above-named chiefs gets much from these districts; but it would be well 
worth our while to pay them 50,000 rupees or so in return for the assign- 
ment of these districts to us. In them we should have a pisition of incal- 
culable strategical importance in the problem of the defence of India. 

“ The Kafirs,” according to Mr. MacNair, “inhabit, a country which at 
“present embraces an area of (1,500 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
“ bv the Hindu Kush, on the south by the Kabul and Kunar Rivers; for its 
“western limit it lias the Alishang, with its tributary the Alingar, and its 
“eastern boundary mav be roughly taken as the Kunar river from its junc- 
tion with the Kabul River to where the former receives the water of the 
“ Kalashgan at the village of Ain, thence following up this tributary to its 
“source, and a line drawn from that point to the head of the Dura Pass. 
“The population is estimated at over 100,000 souls. The men are of fine 
“ appearance, keen, penetrating eyes, and daring to a fault. It is putely due 
“to combination and the absence oE blood feuds that these people have 
“ succeeded ill holding their own against the Muhomedans, by whom they are 
“hemmed in on all sides. The Kafirs have nothing in common with their 
“ neighbour^, and ar<? in fact incessantly waging petty wars against them, 
“'they are exceedingly well disposed towards the Hriti>h Government, and I 
“do not hesitate to assert they would willingly place their services at our 
“disposal, and the sooner steps are taken to secure their friendship the bettor. 
u Their arms at present consist merely of bows, arrows, and daggers ; but 
“they have the materials of real good fighting stuff in tliem.^ 

It is against human nature to suppose that if wc are the /m/ to hold out 
the hands of friendship to this brave people (who have for centuries been hurried 
by the Mahomedins), they will not .accept it; and their proverbial bravery 
shows how formidable they might become if armed and organized by us. 1 do 
net think it is too much to say that if the Russian Government knew we had 
such Highlanders at our disposal, they would uot for long entertain any 
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idea of threatening Us from Chitral ; and a look at the map will convince 
that not only is the position we should thus gain of incalculable importance 
to us in the strategical problem of defending India, but it would give us a very 
potent hold over the tribes of Dir and Swat, if they knew that, in addition to 
being attacked from the south, they might have such implacable enemies down 
on them from the north. 

If we secure Herat, the ITazaras and Char Aimaks, the north-eastern dis- 
tricts of Afghanistan and the Siahposh, and we gain over the Ghilzais, we have 
the Duranis under our thumbs. For what is Afghanistan ? — A country inha- 
bited by Duranis, Ghilzais, Hazaras, ami Yaghistanis ! If we gain over the 
second and third at once, we can get the fourth whenever we please, as easily 
as the Duranis can. Then where would they he? — They would he our slaves! 

I am afraid there can he little hope of our at this late period getting Persia 
to act hostilely to Russia; but the aid of Persia to us is a matter of such 
importance, that I think every effort should he made to secure, if not her hostility 
to Russia, at least a benevolent- neutrality to us. It is not too much to say 
that if Persia could he induced to withhold any aid to itussia in the matter 
of supplies and transport, any sudden enterprise on the part, of itussia against 
Herat on her part must, end in failure, because it is only by having these supplied 
to her at the necessary points that she could as matters now stand put a force 
into Herat before we could. And even if it is found that the ruling family at 
Teheran is heart and soul against us, and that nothing we can do will prevent 
them from aiding* Russia, I would not despair of gaining the necessary end by 
other means. r ihe Central Government in Persia is notoriously weak; and 
there can he little doubt that various governors of districts in Kliorassan 
are open to golden arguments*; and I therefore propose that Colonel Stewart 
he given orders at once to perambulate along the districts, and ascertain what 
steps should he taken to gain any or all of them over to our side, to the extent 
at least of inducing them to withhold supplies and transport. 

These orders may he sent to him now by lelegraph, and other officers 
should start at once for Persia. One should be directed to travel about between 
Tillis, Baku, Petrovski, and Astrakhan. Another should reside in the province 
of Astrahad, and move about towards Sliahrud and the Gurgan. A third 
should roam between Buijnurd, Kuchan, Daragnz, and Kalat-i-Nadir. These 
officers should beforehand make arrangements tu have in their pay numerous 
native spies whom they could send to places in the hands of the Russians 
where they would not be allowed to enter. Colonel Stewart might continue 
his rule of prowling about the cast districts of Kliorassan. 

By these means we should at least he sure that nothing was being done 
or prepared for in these countries of which we had not very certain informa- 
tion. But an even more important duty of these officers would he to ascertain 
the resources of their heals in transport and supplies; and they should he 
ordered that if signs shewed themselves of any intention to transport large 
bodies of troops on the Caspian, it was to he at once reported, and orders should 
he sent to them to buy up all the supplies, and to hire or buy as many transport 
animals, especially mules, as they could lay hands on, and have them driven south 
to Yezd or east into Afghanistan, in order to denude as many districts as pos- 
sible of these vital necessaries. I am convinced that in this manner a very great 
deal might to done to paralyse a Russian advance; and as a good many of the 

* Lessar, as the result of his experience in Khorasttan, says: "In general the rulers of the 
feudatory provinces of Khorasan when bold enough are hostile to Russia. They, and they only in 
Persiar, are dissatisfied witli the subjugation of the Akhal Tekke.” 
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animals might be driven towards Kandahar to meet a force coming* from that 
direction, the money spent in their purchase would not be all lost. 

It is because they foresee that some such plan may be attempted by us 
that the Russians are so anxious to push on their Atak Railway, as by means 
of it they can collect in sufficient force to push a detachment oil to Herat and 
take it by a coup de wain ; and it requires no further argument to show what an 
excellent move denuding the country of Khorassan of transport and supplies 
would be. Of course, when the Russians have, as I believe they intend to, 
absorbed the whole of Kalat-i-Nadiv, they will at once extend ihcir railway up 
to the extreme confines of that district, and then the above arrangement will 
become of less value, as they will be able to collect troops and stores and 
transport behind their new frontier, and then make a rush on Herat, supposing 
we are not in it. 

t : p to Kizil Avvat this railway was opened for traffic in 1881. Imme- 
diately al’tei wards Oospodin Lessar was employed in preparing plans for the 
extension of the line to Ashkabad. 1 1 is surveys having demonstrated the 
feasibility of the railway to this point, General Amienkdf instructed him 
to proceed beyond, and report whether the nature of this ground was favour- 
able for its oxtensh n to 8arakhs. Lessar successfully accomplished his task 
and reported that the ground was level nearly all the way from Ashkabad 
to Sarakhs. He was then instructed to obtain the same information regard- 
ing its extension to Herat ; and ho lias lately finished this woik, and has 
demonstrated the perfect ease with which Russia can extend her railway 
system to that point. 

Tlu* present state of the railway I believe to be as follows. 

From j\i idiaelovsk to Kizil Arvat 1 11 miles is now working. It is said 
to have cost £(>48,000. 

AVith regard to extensions, it will first be necessary to take up part of the 
line from I\l idiaelovsk and relay it from Krnsnovodsk to some point on the 
line to Kizil Arvat such as Mula Kari. The distance is 1)5 miles, and it may 
be estimated to cost £427,500.* 

Beyond Kizil Arvat the line was not laid, but a narrow 20" gauge line 
workfd with 2^ tons petroleum locomotives on Decauville's system was laid 
to Rami, 65 miles. This, however, has since been picked up and laid to the 
ft aphtha hill. 

It w ill therefore be necessary to lay down the whole line to Ashkabad, 
140 miles. This will cost £51) 1,000. 

On to Sarakhs, 185 miles, will cost £742,000; and to Herat, 202 miles, 
£01 0,0(4) more, making a total extension still required of 523 miles. Mr. 
Man in says they can be done at a cost i.f a little under 2j millions; but 
this 1 doubt, and should Le inclined to estimate it at nearer £0,000 a mile 
than £1,500. 

This brings me to a consideration of the very insufficient state of our 
means of getting information of the movements of Kushu in Asia. In 
making this accusation, 1 do not in any way wish it to be understood that 
1 make any reproach against the Intelligence Branch of the Quarter Master 
General's Department. 4 he woik of that office consists in collecting informa- 
tion about the various countries which may be the field of o] orations of 
our Indian army, and 1 am proud to believe that nowhere can such complete 
information regarding the topographical features and resources of such 
countries be found as in it. But the Intelligence Branch has not the funds to 


* Calculated at tho same rate as the fcsavakhs* Herat section. 
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enable it to get information regarding Russian movements; and if it had, I 
am pretty sure that our making any such attempt would be entirely dis- 
couraged, if not actually forbidden. 

The channel through which, by our system, such information should 
reach us is through the Foreign Offices in India and London ; but I don’t 
think 1 am stating anything inconsistent with facts if I say those olfices 
have no sufficient system of gaining early, accurate, and regular information. 
At all events with regard to the Indian Foreign Office, I am sure this is the 
ease; and judging from the admission by Sir C. l)ilke in the House of Com- 
mons lately, 1 would not mind laying odds that it is equally true of the 
English Office. ' * 

The means of information of the Indian Foreign Office consist in the 
stationing news- writers in Kandahar, Kabul, Herat, and Mashad, &e. These 
men are quite well known to the local authorities; and even if their letters are 
not actually read by them, it is certain they cannot he looked on as of any 
value whatever. One may read pages of these news-letters without coming 
on any information ; they are the merest bazaar rumours, and I have no 
hesitation in saying are almost worthless. 

With regard to gaining early, accurate, and regular information of the 
actual movements of Russian troops from the Caucasus and Russia towards 
Turkistan and trans-Caspia, which is really what we most want, we have 
absolutely no system beyond having a Jew Russian papers translated by 
Mr. Mitchell. As if the Russian authorities ever allowed anything they 
wished kept secret to appear in the papers ! 

If the case was reversed, there might be some sense in the Russian 
Foreign Office refusing to go to much expense to get information of our 
doings, as in our ease : not only is every movement of troops published, but if 
any of them are towards the frontier, care is always taken by our editors to 
explain exactly what the true cause of the movement is. 

Hut lest it should be said I am talking without the book, I will give a 
very recent instance of our hopeless ignorance on a subject which may even 
yet be of the last importance to us. On the 4th May 1883 Colonel Swaine, 
our Military Attache at Berlin, wrote giving some information regarding tho 
concentration of Russian forces in Central Asia from an <f un [uestioinhlo 
source.” This information is as follows : “ Since the victory of Geok TVqe, 
“and the conclusion of the Treaty of Kuldja with China, tho Russians have 
“worked for a better concentration of troops in Central Asia. This cuncen- 
“ tration has taken place at points within a much more convenient distance 
“ of the Afghan frontier, and consists of I5,00U infantry, 7 batteries of artillery 
“ of 8 guns each, an enormous body of cavalry, all Cossacks, and of 11,000 
“local troops, quite excellent of their kind/’ 

This very important report filtered through Lord Ampthill, Earl Gran- 
ville, the India Office, the Indian Foreign Office, and on the 28th June 1883 — 
fifty-five days after Colonel Swaine had written it — it reached His Excellency 
the Commander-In-Chief in India ! 

Colonel Swaine wrote that since the victory of Geok Tcpe, i.e., since 
March 1881, this concentration had been going on ; yet the first sound we 
hear of it comes twenty-seven months afterwards 1 

On receipt of this information (which was only forwarded to us in the 
ordinary course of business from the Indian Foreign Office) nothing whatever 
was done. Something was attempted ; but it fell quite fiat. It was clear the 
Government attached no importance to a rumour (said by one of our officers to 
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come from an “ unquestionable source ”) that Russia was concentrating a 
force of not less than 60,000 men towards the Afghan frontier, and this view 
has been upheld by after-events ; for from that day to this the Government 
of Tndia in the Military Department have made no allusion whatever to the 
subject. 

But it seems to have engaged the attention of the Indian Foreign Office 
sufficiently to induce them to prepare (seven months afterwards — on the 17th 
January 1884) “ A note on the concentration of Russian troops in Central Asia.’* 
From this note, which reached ns on the Kith February 1884 (the serene 
lcisureliness of this procedure is to be admired), I get the following extra 
information 

“In September 18S3 the Amir sent us a news-letter from Samarkand, 
“containing the following statements: — 25,000 troops had arrived at the 
“town of Turkistan ; 15,000 men had been sent to Khokand; 4 battalions sent 
“from Tashkand to Charjui had been stopped on the road; 2 battalions were 
“ said to have been ordered to Kilif, where the Russians intended to build a 
“ cantonment. 

“ In November 1883 the Amir sent us a second news-letter from Samar- 
kand, in which the writer repeats his former statement that 25 battalions had 
“ recently arrived from Russia ; and he further states that 4 of these batta- 
“ lions had gone to Urganj and 4 to Ush. Four battalions were destined 
“ for Charjui and 2 for Kilif. 

“ The same news- writer reported in a letter received in December 1883 that 
“ 1*2 battalions with 18 guns had arrived at a place called Johan Atta. Their 
“destination was variously reported to be Khiva and Afghanistan. 

“ As to the troops of Bokhara, which may he considered as subsidiary forces, 
“ we beard in November last from Miyun Rabat Shah that 3,000 irregu- 
“lar cavalry, one battery of artillery,- one battalion of infantry, and one regi- 
“ ment of regular cavalry had been stationed at Kulab, while 0,000 moil were 
“ said to be encamped on the Darwaz and Shiglinan border. 

“In 1882 the Russian forces in the Akhal consisted of 5,500 infantry, 
“ 800 cavalry, and 500 artillery, with 77 gnus. 

“ In July 1883 the Amir's news-writer at Askabad reported the arrival of 
“ four fresh battalions. He further stated that the number of guns had been 
“ brought up to 00. Some of these were heavy guns drawn by 18 horses. 
“ Four were machine guns. We also know that the Russians now dispose of 
“ 500 Turkoman cavalry. 

“ In October 1 883 the Meshed Agent reported that the Russians had 10,000 
“ men in the Akhal. Of these, 2,000 were cavalry. 

“ In the same month 1,200 cavalry went to the Tejan, hut ret urned again 
“ within a fortnight. 

“ Colonel Stewart reports in his letter, dated 8th November, that the 
“ garrison at Askabad has been largely reinforced, and that Gawars, where there 
u used to be a small post of Turkoman cavalry, is now garrisoned by 700 
“ infantry, with four guns. lie also writes that the Russians apparently in- 
“ tend to establish a post at Kara Band on the Tejan. Kara Band is about 91) 
miles from Merv, and could, with very little work and expense, be made a 
“ place of considerable importance, lb was in former times well cultivated, 
“ and had a considerable Turkoman population. The extent of desert to be 
u traversed between Kara Band and Merv is less than GO miles. 

“ Mr. Thomson telegraphs on the 28th December 1883 that 1,000 Russian 
infantry, 500 cavalry, and 10 guns have left for Tejan, probably in order to 
ff occupy Kara Band. 
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" Reducing the numbers given by native correspondents to a minimum, it 
“ may be said that Russia has now about 70,000 men in Turkistan and 10,000 
“ in the Akhal, or a total of not less than 80,000 men. In 1877, when an 
“ expedition to Afghanistan was contemplated, there were no troops in the 
“ Akhal, and the total number in Turkistan did not exceed 40,000. Of these, 
“ 15,000 were on the Chinese frontier, where Kuldja and Kashgar required 
“special attention, 10,000 were considered sufficient for the garrisons, and 
“ 15,000 were available for the expedition. At present the Chinese border is 
“quiet, and it may well be supposed that 20,000 mpn would suffice for all 
“ purposes. There is consequently an excess force of about 00,000 men avail - 
“ able for any emergency, and concentrated principally in the direction of 
“ Bokhara and Merv, or rather Sarakhs. The increase in strength is of recent 
“ date, and appears to continue, which is the more remarkable when it is 
“ remembered that the area of the Turkistan district last year was reduced by 
“ nearly one-third through the formation of the ‘ Steppe * Government with 
“separate administration and separate army." 

Can anything speak more forcibly of the state of our information ? Here 
are at least 60,000 disposable Russians reported (from different independent 
sources) to be concentrated towards Afghanistan, and we do not know to this 
day whether it is true or false I 

If my readers will turn to the first chapter of this paper, they will see 
that in considering the possibilities of a Russian advance against Afghanistan, 
I have shown that the concentration of Russian troops in the Atak and 
Turkistan necessary for that purpose would take a long time and be done 
secretly ; and here we have a statement averring that, though it has taken a 
long time, it has been done secretly, and we knew nothing of it. 

Then, as the first intimation we had of it was on 4th May, we must 
assume that the concentration was completed before that time. But even 
supposing it had only been completed on the 4th May, for 55 days afterwards 
the Indian Government knew nothing of it ! And if something of the same 
plan as I have supposed they would adopt had been carried out on the 2Sth 
June, the day the Commander-in-Chicf in India was informed of it, the various 
columns might have been in the following positions : — 1st, the Atak column 
at Herat ; 2nd, the Jam column at Kabul; 3rd, the Margilan column at 
Chitral ; and 4 th, the Pamer column on the Kashmir Frontier. It would have 
taken us, in the present state of our preparedness, nearly one month (say 20 
days) to put columns on our frontier at the Khojak, and 20 days at Lundi 
Kota], and seven days more to put the south column into Kandahar, and 
thirty days more to place the northern at Kabul ; and by that time the Rus- 
sians would have been in possession of all the vantage points necessary to make 
an invasion of India quite a feasible operation . 

These reports, coupled with that which says that Tcliernayeff had a plan 
ready for the invasion of India, make me think that the reports of the 
concentration were true, and that the actual attempt was only stopped at 
the last moment by orders from the Russian Government. If, then, we have 
by an accident escaped this danger, can any sane man any longer doubt the 
necessity for our establishing at once a system of gaining early, accurate , and 
tegular information of every movement of Russian troops* ? 

Now, what should this system be ? I confess it is not easy to answer; 
but if the necessity for it is allowed, I am sure the rest will come all right. 


* 1 have aince heard from Colonel Trench, Military Attach^ at St. Petersburg, that no such 
concentration has taken place. 
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The information that we really want is — first, we must have an accurate 
distribution return of the whole Russian army ; second, we must every week 
receive a statement, by telegraph when necessary, of every single change made 
in that distribution. 

Of course, it will not do to trust to one source for this or any other such 
important information; but it must come from as many independent sources 
as possible. I think our Military Attaches at St. Petersburg, Berlin, and 
Vienna should have distinct and stringent orders to regard it as one of their 
most important duties to get such returns, and transmit them and any kindred 
information, whenever necessary by telegraph, direct to the Indian Govern- 
ment, as well as to the Foreign Office in Loudon. I am pretty sure the War 
Offices in Vienna and Berlin must have such information, and I really don't 
see why they should not give it to us. 

In addition to the above, T would like to see really secret English agents 
at once established in Tiflis, Baku, Astrakhan, Orenburg, Tashkand, Samar- 
kand, Ush, Petro-Alexaiidrovsk, Ashkabad, and Krasnovodsk. Some of 
these men might be Europeans, some might be natives ; but none should be 
known to each other, or to any one but the Foreign Secretary, and all 
should have some distinct and ostensible calling to justify their presence 
at the places named, and the only possible system of gaining good 
information should be applied to them: they should be paid only by results. 
No rule can be laid down as to the amounts ; it must depend entirely on the 
value and accuracy of the information, and the celerity and secrecy with which 
it is despatched. For instance, if the report about the concentration of 
Russian troops above noted had been true, and had been reported directly it had 
begun or was contemplated, and each phase of it had been accurately reported 
as it happened, it might have been cheap at £100,000, as it might have 
put Her Majesty's Government in a position to protest in time to save a war. 

In addition, our Consuls at Batoum, Astrakhan, Reslit, Astrabad, &c., 
&t\, as well as Her Majesty's Legation at Teheran, should have very strin- 
gent orders to pay most particular attention to the acquisition of early in- 
formation about movements of Russian troops; and I would continue the 
beautifully frank, but somewhat childish, system of having news-writers at all 
the principal places in T urkistan, the Caucasus, Eastern Persia, and Afghani- 
stan. They at all events give the bazaar rumours, and ihese are useful some- 
times as corroborative evidence, and iu a measure would withdraw attention 
from our real secret informers. 

Of course, the system of getting translations from Russian papers should 
be kept up, as these articles at all events show the direction of Russian 
thought: only care should be taken that they are sent out to India much more 
speedily than has" been the case hitherto, and that important items are 
telegraphed. 

A speech made by General Korupatkin also suggests another way of bring- 
ing the screw on to Russia. That officer recently said “ lie greatly feared 
“an attack from China, as it was impossible to say where it would end. The 
u Chinese were arming slowly, but continuously. No one knew the strength 
‘‘of an army the Chinese might be able to throw across the frontier; .and it 
“ might prove so stupendous in numbers that no force Russia had available to 
“ place in time to meet them would Jiave the power to stem so destructive a 
u wave of Celestials." 

I am much obliged to the General for the suggestion, or rather, as I had 
thought of it before reading his speech, for this confirmation of m^y opinion. 
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Therefore no time should he lost in instructing our Ambassdor at Pekin to 
take steps to induce the Government of that country to attempt, in the event 
of a war with England, to regain the provinces south of Siberia which have 
been from time to time taken from them by Russia. 

The complications which have arisen between France and China offer a 
peculiarly favourable opportunity for in certain contingencies making an 
alliance with China; for even if they are for the present settled without open 
war, any settlement the French will agree to is not likely to be agreeable to 
the Chinese, and there will therefore remain for a long time a soreness against 
France which may be made the greatest use of. An alliance between Russia 
and France seems likely ; and I ca nnot help thinking that in that event we should 
at once make an :dliance with China against both France and Russia, giving 
her officers and arms to direct against the French settlements in Cochin-China 
and Annani, and against the Russians on the Amur and Kuldja. 

I also think that this rapprochement between England and China should be 
open and ostentatious, and our Ambassador should be instructed to make the 
most of it in his communications with the Russian Foreign Oliice. Jt is 
undoubtedly a screw the Russians fear our handling. 

Another step which I would propose would be to send native emissaries 
to Kliiva, Bokhara, Khokand, Kashgar, among the potty trans-Oxus States 
of Ilissar, Kabul, Karatagin, and among the Merv Turkomans, to ascertain 
and report what chances there would he of organizing rebellion against the 
Russians. This is a mere preliminary step, and I should say there must he 
many Natives available in India who would be admirably suited for the work. 
At first they would only make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the real 
state of feeling with regard to Russia among the Chiefs and people of those 
countries, and, if it proved to he unfriendly, to form an opinion as to how 
rebellion could be best iueited and organized, and what assistance would be 
necessary when the time came. A swarm of such emissaries, with hags of 
rupes, could not fail very materially to affect the Russian plans; and if this 
was kept secret 1 ill the last, it might even have the effect of making 1 he 
Russians pause in their accomplishment. In Kashgar I should say that Mr. 
Palglcish might be a very lit agent to employ. 

The value of such a measure is made abundantly evident by the following 
extracts from a letter written by the late General Skobeleff to a Russian 
diplomatist abroad in 1879 : — 

“ The near future will show us, I believe, that England is about to make in 
“ this direction a series of attempts and efforts, bearing at first a purely cummer- 
“cial character, but which will eventually result in our borders being threatened 
u by a mighty offensive force of Mussulman elements, armed and organized 
“in European fashion, but none the less inspired by that spirit of religious 
“fanaticism so characteristic of the people of Asia, and so dangerous in light- 
ning them. 

“When once these results, attained by the fulfilment of this first part of 
(f the programme, are sufficiently established, I am convinced that even with 
“ the most peaceable — if such an expression is permissible,' — with the most 
“ Gladstonian Ministry, England will be drawn into the paths of invasive 
“ action, at first, perhaps, indirectly against our possessions in the Caucasus 
“and in Central Asia, and also against the preponderating influence which 
“guaranteed the observance of the Treaty of Turkmentchai for us both at Hits 
“ Court of Teheran and throughout Persia. 
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" At tile game time, our position in Central Asia Can only be considered 
“ comparatively secure so long as our influence meets no rival. Our uninter- 
rupted successes during ten years in this country have been attained not 
“only by numbers and the strength of our battalions, but mainly by the 
“ unquestioned nature of our influence. 

“ At the present moment, after General Kaufmann's abortive attempt of 
“ last year, when the natives have found out that there are fire-breathing giants 
“ on the other side, too, of the Hindoo Klioosh, who might even compel us 
“to turn tail, our influence must inevitably be shaken, and may even betrans- 
“ ferred to the English. From the moment that this occurs, security within 
“our own boundaries is at an end. The Mussulman population of those dis- 
tricts, mastered by us, but still quivering feverishly, will remain submissive 
“ to us only in proportion as it believes that might is still on our side. 

“ If we have hitherto been able to encounter and suppress the outburst of 
“ Mussulman fanaticism amongst the population of the conquered provinces 
“ with our extremely limited fighting means, we are indebted for this success, 

“ in the iirst place, to the state of dependence on us in which we have placed 
“the Khans of Khiva, leaders of the Turkoman tribes (except the Akkal Tek- 
u kes), the Kmir of Bokhara, the Begs of Shakluisiah, Karatiagan, and of the 
“Kara Kirghiz of Alai, and the consequent impossibility of making these 
“districts the centres of political and religious opposition. How clearly the 
“danger of such a turn of affairs was evident to all persons standing at the 
“head of our Central Asian administration, is shown by the fact that when 
“ Kashgar, under Vakoob Beg, tried to raise the standard of the Prophet, it was 
“ understomi in Tashkent it was absolutely necessary either to conquer 
“ Kashgar by force of Russian arms, or give it over to the Chinese hordes. As 
“ is well known, the last alternative was chosen. In the second place, we 
“ were much assisted by the dissensions existing between all these petty Mus- 
sulman Princes, who out of selfishness, envv and fear of our arms quietly 
“ looked on when we attacked their neighbours. 

“ One man alone in Central Asia understood then that unity was the 
“pledge of power — and that, was Yakoob Khan. 

“ But even now, when Yakoob Khan is dead, the danger continues to 
“exist. The eldest, son of the Emir of Bokhara, K at ta-Timiria, exiled from 
“ Bokhara, and shut out by our influence from successive dreams of revenge, 
“finds for his rentiers energy a field not only in Afghanistan, but even beyond 
“ the Indian frontier. Personal bravery and a life full of adventure have made 
“ him in some sort the unquestioned leader of the Mussulman party and repre- 
“ sontative of Mussulman fanaticism. In the hands of the English such a man 
“ may become a powerful ami dangerous? weapon. The idea of an alliance of 
“the Mussulman rulers and peoples in Central Asia destroyed, apparently, by 
“our military successes, may -spring up once again, and with greater vitality, 
“under English influence, which will certainly make itself ielt alter the con- 
quest of Afghanistan, thanks to the financial and military power of England. 
“The treaty of Hi* June 1.S7S, giving the Sultan into the hands of England, 

“ by that also gave the latter influence over all the orthodox Mussulmans of 
“ Central Asia. 

“ VVliat must not we Russians fear in Central Asia, seeing that England , 
“ has succeeded in entangling with $ thousand snares him whom the orthodox 
“ of Central Asia consider to this day their leader in war, and the represent- 
“ ative of the Prophet ? 

“To the advance of the English, who will very soon endeavour to turn 
“ our present vassals into open enemies, and will threaten the security of our 



a own frontiers, we ought to oppose at any cost a point whence we could («) 
“ sever the independent Khanates on our frontiers from Afghanistan (under 
" British influence), by the exertion of material force and moral influence; 
“and (A) secure Herat from sudden seizure — the ‘Key of India/ as the 
“English call it, and the possession of which would bring with it inevitably 
“ a complete predominance of English influence at Teheran, and — more import- 
“ ant still — a military organization of the Turkoman hordes. This point 
<f should be Merv.” 

The aims of Russia as regards England are altogether so aggressive and 
unprovoked, that I hold we are justified in using every means in our power, 
in the event of war, towards breaking up the Russian Empire into fractions 
that cannot for a long time become dangerous to us; and I therefore now come 
to consider what steps might be taken towards this very desirable disinte- 
gration of the Russian Empire, though I only throw out a few hints with the 
greatest diffidence. 

Russia, owing to her aggressive spirit and eager land-hunger, has, fortun- 
ately for our purpose, not one single friend among the many States by whom 
she is surrounded. There seems to be a natural antipathy between the Ger- 
mans and Russians ; the interests of the Austrians must always be bitterly 
opposed to those of Russia; Turkey histhe best reason to hate and dread 
her ; Persia and the Khanates have also nothing to gain from her, and every- 
thing to lose; while England lias the best of reasons for unrelenting animosity 
to her, till she is reduced to more peaceable councils. 

The step which I think we should take would he to form, as soon as possible, 
a grand coalition against her consisting of England, Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
Persia, Turkistan, Afghanistan and China, and offer to each, as the price of 
her assistance, certain parts of the present Russian Empire, most of which 
have been taken from them at one time or another. 

The history of Russia is one long tale of aggression and spoliation for the 
last 150 years. She has effaced the Khanates of Turkistan and the Turkoman 
country from existence, and she lias every intention of still further subjecting 
them. From Persia she has taken all right of navigating the Caspian, Ashuradu, 
the provinces of Karabagh, Erivan and Talisli, the whole of the territory now 
known as trans-Caspia, and she will endeavour at some future period, if 
not to take all Persia, at least the provinces of Ghilan, Mazanderan, Astrabml, 
and Shahrud. From Afghanistan she has as yet taken nothing ; but it is quite 
incontrovertible that she wishes to take at least the whole of Afghan Turkistan 
and the province of Herat. From Turkey she has taken in Asia the whole of the 
country south of a line from Poti to the sources of the Arpachai, and thence down 
to Mount Ararat; and she will not hesitate, when the time comes, to take any 
more of Asiatic Turkey that will give her a port in the Mediterranean. In 
Europe she has deprived Turkey of Bessarabia, Moldavia, Walachia, Bulgaria, 
Servia, andltoumelia, and she has every intention of seizing Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles. In Europe she has effaced Poland, and holds the German 
provinces of Esthonia, Curland, Livonia; and has deprived Sweden of Finland. 
And finally, she aims at depriving England of India. 

Surely here are good grounds for the formation of a coalition. Surely 
the above Powers would like to get back what, they have lost, and to retain 
what they still have; and I feel convinced it is in the power of all to do so, 
if they will only hold together for a time. 

It is a matter for serious consideration whether it would not be best for 
the interests of Austria and Germany to reconstitute the old Polish Kingdom 
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under proper guarantees, or at least to construct a kingdom consisting o£ 
Russian Poland, Lithuania, and Volhynia; and to give to Germany Curland 
and Riga, and to Austria Podolia and Roumania, or such equivalents as might 
be desired by them. 

I am no advocate for continuing Turkish rule over Christians, and I 
should therefore be quite averse to recovering for her anything beyond a nomin- 
al sovereignty over Servia and Bulgaria, and drawing her real frohtier at the 
Balkhans, leaving to her the whole of Roumelia and Albania. Butin Asia the 
case is different, and here her frontier should include all the Mussulman dis- 
tricts Russia has taken from her. 

Tile provinces of Karabagh and Talish and the region now known as 
trans-Caspia, and the right to navigate the Caspian, should be returned to 
Persia, if she joined the coalition heart and soul. But of this I am doubtful, 
as she is so completely under the thumb of Russia, that she can hardly be 
called a free agent. 

I should not much regret Persia’s not joining, as it would give us the 
opportunity of further rewarding Turkey by giving lier the provinces of 
Azarbaijan and Persian Kurdistan ; of restoring to Baluchistan the whole of 
Persian Mekran and of giving to Afghanistan Seistan, Chain, Khaf, and 
Turbut Shekhjam. Further, Persia might be broken into two States, — the 
northern to consist of Ghilan, Mazauderan, Astrabad, Khorasan, including 
trans-Caspia, K hem sell, Teheran, Ilamadan, Kum, and Kashan ; and the south- 
ern, under a ruler completely under our influence, of Yezd, Kirman, Laristan, 
Pars, Khuzislan, Ispahan, Nain, Kermanshah, and Luristan. I conceive there 
would be little difficulty in arranging this. 

As to the Caucasus, if the whole of this was taken from Russia right up 
to its northern foot, and formed into two States — one Christian, consisting of 
Georgia, Russian Armenia, and the Christian tribes of the Caucasus; and the 
other Mahomedan, consisting of Daghistan, Lcsgistan, the Tchetchens, &c., — 
it would have the effect of throwing Russian aggression in the East back by 
some 1 00 years. 

There is another part in which Russia can still be mulcted of territory, and 
that is to the north of China and north of Kashgar; and the Chinese frontier 
in these directions should certainly be rectified. 

In conclusion, the Khanates of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand could be 
re-established and restored to their old boundaries, Roshan and Shighnan going 
to Afghanistan. Under this arrangement, the boundaries of Khiva would be 
as follows,— west Caspian ; south, the Balkhan hills, and a line drawn from 
them across the desert to Kabakli on the Oxus ; east, a line thence north to 
the north of the Kazil Kum desert, about lat. 45° 80', then on the north 
across the Aral to the Caspian. 

The boundaries of Bokhara would be — west, thcKhivan boundary; north, 
by the Airekti Mountains and Turkistan chain to the head of the Zer-Afshan, 
then by the Alai Range to the head of the Alai Valley ; east, across the Pamer 
to the spur forming the south watershed of the "Wan jab \ alley to the Oxus ; 
and south, the right bank of the Oxus to the village of Astana Baba, then 
including all the cultivation on the left bank to the Khivan frontier as above. 

The State of Khokand should comprise the whole of the country drain- 
ing to the Syr Daria, and its boundaries would be, — east from the head of the 
Alai Valley by the main watershed to the Suek peak, then north by the 
northern watershed of the Syr Daria to the west end of the Kara Tagh Range, 
then a line drawn north of the Aral to the mouth of the Emba. 
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These are, briefly stated, the measures which I would propose, and I may 
recapitulate them here : — 

(1) Diplomatic trifling with Russia. 

(2) The resumption of the ‘ right of search * and destruction of Russian 

commerce. 

(3) Coalition with Germany, Austria, and Turkey, &c. 

(4) Despatch of a Commission for delimitation of the North and North- 

Western Afghan border. 

(5) Assignment to us of the province of Herat. 

(6) Alliance, offensive and defensive, with Hazaras and Char Aimaks. 

(7) Assignment of districts of Valchan, Chitral, and Yasin, and organiza- 

tion of the Siuhposh. 

(8) Endeavours to gain over Persia, or at least to neutralize her giving 

assistance to Russia. 

(9) Proposals for improving our means of gaining intelligence of Russian 

movements. 

(10) An immediate rapprochewent with China. 

(11) Despatch of emissaries to raise rebellion in the Khanates and among 

the Turkomans. 

(12) Disintegration of the Russian Empire by means of a coalition. 

It is impossible to state exactly which of these measures are the most 
important, and which should therefore he taken in hand first. The fact is nil 
arc of very great importance, and should all he undertaken without delay. If 
any one is frightened at such an extensive programme, L can only say it is 
not my fault that many of them were not taken in hand long ago. I hove 
got to show what diplomatic measures I consider necessary, ami 1 have done 
so above. If some of them had been undertaken years ago, we should not now 
be reduced to the pass we are. Eor instance, the Gennano-Austro-Turkish 
alliance might have been arranged, and rumours might have been allowed 
to escape about it. The Afghan boundary might have been settled, and Herat 
assigned to us after the war of i860, when Russia was simply powerless to 
make a protest even. All our arrangements for gaining intelligence might 
long ere this have been perfected. Attempts might have been iti progress to 
gain Persia over ; to come to an agreement with China. And our emissaries 
might long ere this have got us the information we want about raising rebellion 
in the Khanales. In fact, there is not one of the steps I propose which should 
not, and could not, have been carried out by this time. 

Rut I have no wish to cry over spilt milk, even now though nearly four 
years have been lost. I hope we are not too late ; hut this remains to be proved. 
And if we are too late for some, we are not for all; and therefore there is all 
the more reason for at last facing our difficulties in a right spirit. 

These measures have the advantage that they can all, whether carried on 
secretly or openly, he put into force without any declaration of war. They are 
preliminary and precautionary on our part, and will not fail to prove premo- 
nitory to Russia, and they may cause her to desist for a time at least. This is 
all we want ; the rest is in our hands. If we look the thing in the face and 
organize to meet it, I think Russia will yet regret the day she at last succeeded 
in rousing England in earnest. 



CHAPTER IV. 


HOW ARE WE TO PROVIDE A SUFFICIENT FORCE TO MEET 
RUSSIAN OPERATIONS. 

It is, I think, necessary and convenient that I should once more recapitulate 
the main points in this problem. 

In the first chapter I have shown that Russia can in 77 days put about 
23,000 men into Herat, with a reserve of a like strength, which would arrive 
in 10 to 50 days afterwards, besiiles having 12,000 on her communications, 
available, on great emergency, within 20 days of Herat. She can in from 70 to 
100 days put about 13,000 men into Kabul, with a similar strength in reserve, 
and all her communications strongly held. Further she can put 7,000 men 
into Chitral and 4,000 on to the Kashmir frontier in 90 days. 

The total of these forces amounts to about 95,000 troops, and it must be 
remembered that all are regular Russian troops, I have made no mention of 
the irregular hordes she may call to her aid, because these are, and must always 
he, an unknown and a very unreliable quantity. 

In the second chapter of this paper 1 have shown that after providing for 
the keeping a proper grip on India we have over- 

13 butteries of Held artillery, HJ regiment* Native cavalry, 

0 batteries of mountain artillery, 5J regiment*! British infantry, 

8 batteries of heavy artillery, 41 J regiments Native infantry, 

1 regiment Britisheavalry, 21 companies sappers, 

and that we are \ battery of horse artillery and some 27 batteries of garrison 
artillery short. 

The question, therefore, which must now be considered is this. To what 
extent must our military forces in India be increased to enable us to meet the 
advance of 95,000 Russians, excluding all irregular levies, into Afghanistan. 

Surely, when we consider the superior lighting quality of such a Russian 
Army to our own, no one would recommend Government to attempt to meet 
them with under 120,000 of the best men we can get in India, with a due 
proportion of British troops. 

Before proceeding further, I must therefore take for granted that the 
number I have stated is considered absolutely necessary. I cannot conceive 
any one imagining that fewer will do, though doubtless many may think uve 
underestimated our needs. Where, then, are these men to come from . ns 
question I cannot answer until I have considered how these l 
should he composed. This done, 1 can then show how many units o ea( i 
branch are required for this army, and then we can see how many units we aie 
short. 

T 
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I would propose to form this army of 120,000 men into ten divisions. 
My reasons for making some difference on the constitution of divisions will be 
shown in the next chapter of this paper j and I give the strength of the vari- 
ous units as follows : — 


Battery of field artillery „ 

Battery of heavy artillery „ 

Battery of mountain artillery n 

Battery of garrison artillery „ 

.Regiment British cavalry „ 

Regiment British infantry „ 

Regiment Native cavalry „ 

Regiment Native infantry „ 

Company Native sappers „ 

Battery Native artillery „ 

The ^divisions wouldjbe formed as follows 


162 

men ; 

war strength. 

150 

men, 

6 guns 

162 

» 

ii 

150 

» 

6 „ 

100 

„ 

n 

100 


6 „ 

100 

M 

ii 

100 

ii 

6 „ 

120 

ii 

ft 

100 

ii 

0 „ 

476 

ii 

11 

400 

ii 


912 

ii 

it 

8<X) 

tt 


550 

„ 

It 

600 

ii 


832 

„ 

11 

750 

ii 


116 

!» 

11 

100 

ii 


177 

11 

11 

100 

ii 



1st division . 


One brigade ( 1 British cavalry 

cavalry, i 3 Native cavalry at 600 


400 } 

1,600 j mon 


1,900 


Total 


1,900 


Three brigades* 
infantry, each ( 


1 British infantry 
3 Native infantry 
1 company sappers 


at 750 


800 ■) 

2,250 > „ 9,450 „ 

100 ) 


Total 


... 3,150 


r 1 horse artillery, British 

150 men, 

6 guns ) 


a 4-11 j 1 field artillery British ... 

Artillery . j nim ,„t a in artillery, British ... 

150 „ 
100 „ 

6 „ ( 

• 6 w ( 

880 „ 36 gnus. 

C 3 mountain artillery, Native 

4S0 „ 

18 „ ) 


Total 

880 „ 

36 „ 




Grand Total 1st division 

... 32,230 


2nd division . 



One cavalry brigade as above 

3 infantry brigades as above 
r 1 horse artillery 
Artillery ...< 3 field artillery 

C 2 heavy artillery 

... 150 men, 

... 450 „ 

... 200 „ 

6 guns. 

18 „ 

12 „ 

... 1,900 
... 9,450 

Total 

... 800 „ 

36 „ 

800 


Grand Total 2nd division 


... 12,150 „ 36 guns. 


3rd division . 

Cavalry and infantry, as in 1st 11,360 „ 

Artil- f 1 horse artillery 150 men, 6 guns } 4 field artillery 600 men, 24 guns 760 „ 30 guns, 

lery. ( 1 heavy battery 100 „ 6 „ 100 „ 6 „ 


Grand total 3rd division,., 12,200 „ 36 * 
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4th division* 

Infantry, as tn 1st 
Artillorv f 3 mountain artillery 2()0 men, 12 guns 

l 4 Native mountain artillery 640 „ 24 „ 


9,450 men, 

| 840 „ 36 guns. 


Total 


840 


36 


Cavalry, 2 Native cavalry 

... 

.. 1,000 



Grand Total 4th division ., 

.. 11,290 

„ 36 guns. 

Same as 1st division ... 

5th division. 

„ 12,230 

„ 36 guns. 

Same as 3rd division ... 

6th division. 

12,200 

„ 36 guns. 

Cavalry and infantry, as in 1st 
r 1 horse artillery 
Artillery < 3 field artillery 

(. 2 mountain artillery 

?th division. 

150 men, 6 guns 

... 450 „ 18 „ 

... 320 „ 12 ,, 

.. 11,350 

!! | 920 

it 

„ 36 guns. 

Total 

... 920 „ 36 „ 




Grand Total 7tli division 

.. 12,270 

„ 36 guns. 

Same as 3rd division 

8th division. 

.. 12,200 

„ 36 guns. 

9th division. 

Infantry, as in 1st division 

Cavalry, 2 Native regiments ... 

»i-ii ( 2 British mountain. artillery 200 men, 12 guns 

e y (. 3 Native mountain artillery 480 „ 18 „ 

9,450 

1,000 

" ] 680 

n 

„ 30 guns. 


Total 

.. 11,130 

„ 30 guns. 

Same as 3rd division ... 

10th division . 

.. 12,200 

„ 36 guns. 


* Grand Total of Army 

.. 120,100 

„ 354 guns. 


That is to say, we require for tile field army— 


8 batteries horse artillery 
23 batteries field artillery ... 

8 batteries heavy artillery 
6 batteries mountain artillery, British ... 
14 batteries mountain artillery, Native ... 

8 regiments British cavalry 
30 regiments British infantry 
28 regiments Native cavalry 
90 regiments Native infantry ... 

30 companies Native sappers ... 


And we 

liavfi 
only— f 

* 

13 

3 

6 

6 

1 

63 

41 5 
21 


Therefore 
we are 
deficient— 
8* 

10 

5 

0 

8 

1 

24-3 

193 

48± 

9 


* It will be noted the total of cavalry comes to about ^ and of artillery to a little less than 
3 per thousand, the sappers to about T V, ; but the latter will be practically increased by the presence 
of some Pioneer regiments, and probably soino more heavy batteries may be required. 

t After providing for defence of India. 
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How is this largo deficiency to be met? I will take each branch of the service 
in turn — the British first — and attempt to show how it can be provided with 
the least possible cost and in the shortest possible time. 

British cavalry. — We require 8 regiments for the field army and 8 for 
the home army — total 16 regiments of 3 squadrons, or 4-8 squadrons in all. 
We have got 9 regiments of 3 squadrons. If these 9 are raised to 4 squadrons 
each, we should have 3(5 squadrons, and, therefore, if 3 regiments of 4 squad- 
rons were sent from England wc should have all we require. This would 
undoubtedly be cheaper than getting out 7 more regiments of 3 squadrons, and 
I think it would certainly also be better for efficiency. We should then have 
12 regiments of 4 squadrons each. Of these, I think we should require 8 for 
the field army and 4 for the home arm}' - . 

British infantry. — We require 13$ battalions for internal defence and 30 
for the Field Army — total 73;. The strength of these battalions has been 
taken at 800 men, making a total of about 59,000 men. Now in India we 
have already 49 battalions; and if their strength was raised to 1,000 each, 
this would give us 49,000 men and leave only 10,000 to be provided from 
England in 10 battalions of 1,000 men each. But of thp 59 battalions thus 
provided, I think we should require 30 for the field army ; and this would 
only leave 29 battalions, or 29,000 British infantry, for the defence of India; 
whereas we require 43; battalions at 800 each, ? e., 34,600, or, say, 35,000 
men : therefore the total number of fresh battalions really required from 
England would be 16. 

British artillery : horse. — We require 10 batteries for the home army 
and 8 for the field army. We have only 10 in India, and are therefore 8 
short. The simplest plan would be to reduce one of the batteries and transfer 
their men to 3 others, then to raise the other 9 to 8-gun batteries in peace. 
In war these camhl be made into 18 batteries of 4 guns, and if 2 guns for 18 
batteries, i.e., 36 guns, with their complement were sent out from England, we 
should have 18 batteries of 6 guns each. To this the answer will probably be, 
that this would upset the artillery organization at home, which is for 6-gun 
batteries. It would do this certainly, but it must be remembered that the 
only alternative is to send out 8 complete batteries from England, and my 
plan is much cheaper and quite equally efficient. 

Field artillery . — We have 40 field batteries. We require 31 for the 
home army and 2i for the field army — total 55. We are therefore 15 bat- 
teries short. Undoubtedly the simplest and most economical plan is to raise 
the whole 40 at present on the establishment to 8-gun batteries, and then, on 
the outbreak of war, transform them into 55 batteries of 6 guns each, and 
bring out one fresh battery of 6 guns from England. If this is not approved, 
we should require 15 fresh batteries from England, 

Heavy batteries. — The number in India is 4, and we require 2 for defence 
and 6 for the field army. We are therefore 4 batteries deficient. If the 1 
batteries existing were raised to 8 guns each, they could be turned into 8 
batteries of 4 guns and be made up to 6 guns from England hereafter. 

British mountain artillery. — The number required are available. 

Garrison Artillery. — The provision of the deficiency in this branch is a 
more difficult question than the others, because we are not less than 27 batteries 
short of our requirements, that is to say, while there are only 15 garrison bat- 
teries in India, 42 are required for the garrison of the various posts it would be 
necessary to hold. Moreover, the batteries intended for the defences of Cal- 
cutta, 3 ; Bombay, 2 ; Karachi, 1 ; Aden, 2 ; Madras, 1 — total 9> must not be 
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touched in any way. This, therefore, leaves us with only 0 batteries to provide 
for the work of 27. Luckily, the rest of the work required from the garrison 
artillery would not, probably, be of a very difficult nature, or require very 
highly trained gunners. It would consist in furnishing the artillery for our 
various posts in India, aud the only enemy likely to come against them would 
certainly have worse trained artillerymen. 

1 therefore propose to make use of the 6 batteries to give a lead, as it were, 
to the new gunners, who I would provide from the infantry and volunteers. 

The establishment of a garrison battery consists of I major, 1 captain, 
3 lieutenants, 1 sergeant-major, 5 sergeants, 5 corporals, 5 bombardiers, 07 
gunners, 2 trumpeters. The total strength therefore of the garrison artillery 
in India therefore is 15 majors, 15 captains, 4*5 lieutenants, 15 sergeant- 
majors, 75 sergeants, 75 corporals, 75 bombardiers, 1 ,455 gunners. 1 propose to 
leave 0 batteries almost intact, only taking 15 men per battery to promote in 
flic oilier new batteries and to till their places from the infantry. These 9 
batteries would therefore consist of a total of — 

9 majors, 9 captains, 27 lieutenants, 9 sergeant-majors, 45 sergeants, 45 
corporals, 45 bombardiers, and 900 gunners taken from the Royal artillery and 
155 gunners from the infantry — and this leaves; 

0 majors, (1 captains, IS lieutenants, (> sergeant-majors, 80 sergeants, 
30 corporals, 30 bombardiers, and 555 gunners — total 951, from which to form 
33 batteries required to make up the total number of 42 batteries. 

Rut for these 33 batteries we require — 

33 majors, 33 captains, 99 lieutenants, 33 sergeant-majors, 105 sergeants, 
105 corporals, 105 bombardiers, and 3,20 L gunners. We are therefore 
short — 

27 majors, 27 captains, 81 lieutenants, 27 sergeant-majors, 135 
seigcants, 135 corporals, 135 bombardiers, and 2,616 gunners. The majors and 
captains, and 27 of the lieutenants, should, 1 think, be supplied by the Royal 
artillery, 27 lieutenants from the infantry, and 27 from the volunteers from 
those who have shewn most aptitude and liking for artillery work. 

The non-commissioned officers short — 27 sergeant-majors, 135 sergeants, 
135 corporals, and 135 bombardiers — total 432 should be supplied by promotions 
from the whole 15 batteries in existence, and their places taken from the 
gunners still available. 

This would leave us with only 123 gunners out of a total of 3,200 required. 
There are two sources from which these can be supplied, — 1st, from the infantry, 
2nd, from the volunteers. The infantry are directed by Rengal Army Re- 
gulations to have 60 men in each battalion instructed in heavy gun drill, and 
supposing this order to have been carried out, there ought to be in the 49 bat- 
talions of British infantry in India 2,910 infantry soldiers able to work heavy 
guns. 

In the volunteers, of the 8,413 efficients, 280 are said to be artillery 
volunteers, so that there ought to be 3,220 trained gunners in the infantry 
and tlie volunteers, while we require only 3,077. 

I would propose, however, to provide half, or, say, 1,500 from the infantry 
and 1,577 from the volunteers; then in each of the 33 batteries wc should have 
all the non-commissioned officers and 4 gunners artillerymen, and the rest of 
the gunners would be about half each from the infantry and the volunteers. 

This proposal may seem to have rather an amateur ring about it, and we all 
know that to tlie amateur, when dealing with army matters, nothing is sacred. 
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But, on the other hand, I think we military men are too conservative and 
too much wedded to regulations. Perhaps anyone having to defend a post 
would rather have regular gunners to man his guns; hut that is not the point. 
Tl is, would not a scratch team of gunners, as laid down above, be quite good 
enough to enable a commander to make a good defence against natives of 
India? I think they would, and have therefore recommended this way out 
of our difficulty in the matter of garrison artillery. Of course, if these scratch 
batteries were not brought together till all India was in a blaze, they might 
not be very serviceable ; but I propose nothing of this kind. I show that we 
require so many batteries (42) for the defence of India, of which 33 will have 
to be improvised ; but I do not say put off your preparation till the last 
moment. On the contrary, I say practice now what you will have to do in the 
event of a Russian war, and train your infantry and volunteers now to act as 
garrison artillery. But if this also is not approved, then there is nothing for 
it but to warn the English Government that we shall want 27 garrison 
batteries from them. ^ 

The established strength of the British forces in India is (including those 


at Aden) : — 

lotteries. 

, Officers. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Royal horse .artillery 

... 10 

at 5 

167 

178 

m 50 

1,570 

Royal Artillery field batteries 

... 40 

at 5 

157 

110 

^ 200 

0,280 

Royal Artillery heavy 

... 4 

at 6 

95 

5 

= 20 

380 

Koval Artillery mountain 

... 6 

at 5 

94 

5 

= 30 

504 

Royal Artillery garrison 

... 18 

at 5 

115 

... 

= 90 

2,070 

9 cavalry regiments 


Total artillery 

at 22 454 

390 

390 

= 198 

10,804 

4,086 

60 infantry battalions 

... 

at 28 

884 

... 

= 1,400 

41,200 

The effective strength on 

Grand Total 

the 1st March (figures 

1,988 59,150 

for Madras troops 

February) was — 

Artillery 





Offleors. 

392 

Men. 

11,354 

Cavalry 

... 

... 


... 

102 

4,117 

Infantry 

... 

... 


... 

1,103 

40,089 




Total 

... 

1,000 

63,537 


showing a surplus* of 2 officers and 490 menf in the Royal artillery, 31 men 
in cavalry, and a deficiency of — 

J Officer*. Men. 


Cavalry 

Infantry 


36 

237 3,511 


Total ... 273 3,511 


The number that are now short of the establishment, namely, 36 cavalrj 
officers and 237 officers and 3,511 non-commissioned officers and men o 
infantry % should, of course, be sent out from England at once; indeed, that th 

~ » strict stuff are included in returns, and not in above calculation. Many batteries arc ehoi 

°* 1 f * This excess is only temporary, and is caused by drafts from England having arrived an. 
men for England not having embarked on the above date. 

t In addition if my recommendation about garrison artillery was adopted wo should requn 
1 500 more infantry soldiers to fill the place of those withdrawn for garrison artillery. 
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strength of British troops in India should never be allowed to get below the 
establishment, on any pretence whatsoever, should be an axiom with our mili- 
tary authorities. If this is done, it would make our strength up to 1,088- 
officers and 50,150 men. But to make our strength up to what is required 
for internal defence and the field army we want 2,900 officers and 91,268 
men, as 1 shall now show. 

The total number of British troops to make up the required strength and 
keep it at war strength would be as follows : — 



N on-conn mi ssioncil 
Officers, officers. 

To make up 9 regiments of British cavalry to 4 squadrons ... 

54 

and men. 

1,302 

3 fresh regiments of British cavalry of 4 squadrons 

84 

1,806 

To make up 49 battalions of British infantry to 10 companies 
each ... ... ... 

294 

10,731 

16 fresh battalions of British infantry of 10 companies each 

544 

17,648 

To make up 9 batteries of horse artillery to 8 guns ... 

9 

450 

Complement for 36 guns to make 18 horse artillery batteries of 4 guns 


each to 18 batteries of 6 guns each ... 

18 

900 

To make up 40 batteries of field artillery to 8 guns each 

40 

2,000 

1 fresh battery of field artillery 

5 

157 

To make 4 heavy batteries into 8 gun batteries ... ... 

4 

70 

To make 8 heavy batteries of 4 guns into 8 batteries of 6 guns ... 

8 

152 

Total ... 

1,060 

35,222 


If all these were supplied, 

we 

should then have in India : — 


18 batteries horse artillery at 

5 officers, 157 men each 

Non-com missi 
Officers, officers. 

and men. 

90 2,820 

54 batteries field artillery „ 

5 

„ 157 „ 

270 

8,578 

12 regiments British cavalry „ 

28 

„ 602 

336 

7,224 

65 battalions British infantry „ 

34 

„ 1,103 „ 

2,210 

71,695 

6 batteries heavy artillery „ 

6 

„ 95 

.. 30 

475 

6 batteries mountain artillery „ 

5 

.. 91 „ • 

30 

470 



Total 

„ 2,966 

01,268 


And to heep these up to war strength will requ.ro that about 30 per cent, 
of this number, or about 9«S officers and 30,422 non-commissioned officers and 
men should be kept ready to be sent out as wanted. That is to say, that for 
our purposes we require an increase to the strength o '® J' 1 “ ’ .'(Sy ,.nn 
India of 1,966 officers, 62,530 men, or a total of 3,954, officeis and 121,090 
British soldiers to be maintained in India. 

This may seem a very large demand to make on England ; but the following 
return, take! from the Report of the Commissioners appointed to enquire 



into the organization of the Indian army, 1858 (Appendix No. 16, page 23), 
will show it was nearly equalled in the rebellion of 1857-58 : — 

Strength of troops of Her Majesty's Regular Army on the Indian 
Establishment. 


15(h October 1853. 



EFFECTIVE— ALL RANKS. 





1 Royal 

Abtil- j 






Cavalry. 

11 

Infantry. 

| LEKY. | 

Royal 

•Ingineers. 

Military 

Train. 

Mcdicnl 

Stall* 

Corps. 

Total. 


Ilorse. 

Foot. 

East Indies 










Denial ... 

3,209 


40,310 

429 

2,670 

259 

239 

73 

56,219 

Horn bay 

3,381 


15,016 

217 

1,211 

226 

... 


20,081 

Madras ... 

1,315 


10,181 

238 

713 


... 


12,780 

Total in India and on 
passage out 

7,998 


75,110 

911 

4,591 

485 

239 

73 

89.713 


Return showing the strength of the European local force in India. 


Bengal infantry 

... ... (li 

... 2.743 

(1st Sept. 1858.) 

Artillery and sappers, including recruit battalion 

... 3,1.87 


Light, cavalry ... 

... 1,522 


Camel corps ... ... ... 

152 


Invalid battalion ... 

uo 


Yeomanry cavalry and other irregular horse 

5119 


Eurasian battalion 

75 

8,124 

Madras infant ty 

... IM Ml IM Mf 

2,745 

(1st July 1858.) 

Artillery and sappers ... 

2,110 


Veterans ... ... ... 

318 

5,173 

Bombay infantry 

••• ... ... ... ... 

2,050 

(1st Jan. 1858.) 

Artillery and sappers 

1,832 

4,488 


Total 

Summary. 

East Indies . 

18,085 

Her Majesty’s regular array ... ... 

... 89,713 

European local force ... ... ... 

... 18,085 


Grand Total 

... 107,798 


If the English Army as it stands at present could not spare such a large 
extra call on it, there is only one other way to arrange it, and that is, to add 
to the reserve of the English Army enough men to supply the wauts of 
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India as stated above, and for the Government of India to pay for the cost 
of these extra reserve men, which would be kept for its purposes alone. 

Supposing that the number of British troops now short of the establish- 
ment, viz., £37 officers and 3,511 men, has been provided, the first reserve of 
the British army in India would consist of the officers and men necessary to 
make all units now in India to the increased strength proposed above, that is 
to say, of — 


— officers, 
54 
294 
9 
40 


401 


1,500 infantry soldiers for garrison batteries. 
1,302 men for 9 regiments of British cavalry. 


10,731 

450 

2,000 

76 

1 G,059 


49 battalions of British infantry. 
9 batteries of horse artillery. 

40 batteries of field artillery. 

4 batteries of heavy artillery. 


and I must say I think the sooner these are provided the better. 

The second reserve would consist of the extra troops required to put the 
whole army in India on a war footing, viz ., — ' 


3 regiments British cavalry .... ... 

10 battalions British infantry ... ... 

Extra complement for IS horse artillery batteries 
One battery field artillery 
Extra coinplmeent for 8 heavy batteries ... 


Total 


84 1,806 

... 544 17,648 

... 18 900 

... 5 157 

... 8 152 


... 659 20,663 


The third reserve would consist of the 988 officers and 30,122 non- 
commissioned officers and men necessary to feed the above units during war. 

Besides the above, to make matters quite safe, a complete English army 
corps should be mobilised, and when wanted in the East should come fully 
equipped in every way. 

I now turn to the Native army. 

With regard to the Native mountain artillery, I propose that the exist- 
ing 0 batteries of 1 guns shonld be turned into batteries of 8 guns, and 
these, on the approach of war, would be transferred into 12 batteries of 4 
gnus, and augmented in the same way as those of the Punjab Force are now, 
into 6 guns each. This would leave us still 2 batteries to provide, and these, 
I think, should bo arranged for by raising one more battery of 8 guns as soon 
as possible. 

All who saw the hastily formed British mountain battefries in Afghan- 
istan will admit that a mountain battery cannot be made up on the spur of 
the moment. This would certainly increase the strength of our Native artil- 
lery by 36 guns in peace, and so may be said to be against the axiom that as 
few guns should be entrusted to Natives as possible ; but it is absurd to say 
there would be any real danger in such an increase, and no more efficient 
batteries exist in the world than the Punjab batteries, nor are there more 
loyal troops in the whole Indian army than their gunners. 

Native cavalry .— We have available in India 37 J regiments of Native 
cavalry. We require 29 for the defence and 28 for the field army total 57, 
or 171 squadrons. If we take 38 regiments as the number available, vve 
require 19 regiments or 57 squadftms to make up neces -.iry strength of this 
arm. 

u 
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I would propose,* therefore, to raise each regiment existing, viz., 37 to 4s 
squadrons. This will give us 144 squadrons and to add 2 squadrons to the 
38th regiment* — total 152 squadrons. This will still leave us 5 regiments 
of 4 squadrons short ; and though*, we might, of course, re-raise the regi- 
ments lately reduced, viz., the 16th and 17th Bengal Cavalry, 4th Punjab 
Cavalry, 3rd Sind Horse, and form one other regiment to be named 2Uth 
Beng*al Cavalry, I think that if all regiments of Native cavalry were raised 
to 4 squadrons, wc qpght do with the number of cadres we have by a little 
redistribution of ^he regiments* In the field army, if all the regiments 
are 4 squadrons, eaftb cavalry brigade should consist of l British and 2 Native 
cavalry instead of 3 Native cavalry. Thus 19 regiments would do for the home 
army and 19 for tlio field army. a 

Native infantry. — \Ve have available in I tiding 2 i regiments of Native 
infantry of 8 companies. We require for defence 82 regiments of 8 companies 
and for the field army 90 regiments of S companies — total 172 regiments of 
8 companies — total 1,370 companies, if the 124 are raised to 10 companies 
each, we should have 1,240 companies, and still have to provide 136 companies, 
or 14 regiments of 10 companies each. This might be done by raising again 
the 34th, 35th, 30th, 37tli, and 41st Bengal Native Infantry; the lstli, 3 till, 
35th, 36th, and 37th Madras Native Infantry; and the 6th, 11th, 15th, 1 bth 
Bombay Native Infantry ; but, as in < lie Native cavalry, 1 do not think it 
would he necessary. Jf all the regiments are raised to 10 companies each, we 
should only require 00 regiments for the field army, and in the same ratio 
about 55 for the defence; hut as the regiments for defence would he more 
distributed, it would be as well to reckon on 64 for this purpose. 

Sappers and miners. — We have in India 25 companies. We require for 
defence 3 companies and 30 companies for the field army — total 33 com- 
panies of 100 privates. We are therefore 8 companies short. In consider- 
ing how this deficiency had best he made up, I must note that the strength 
of the unit of sappers varies in the three Presidencies ; in Bengal it consists 
of 100, in Madras of 105, and in Bombay of 80 privates per company. 
Therefore the total number of privates we have got is 2,450, and we want 
3,300. If all the companies are raised to 120, we should then have 3,00(1 
privates, and there would only remain 3 companies more to he raised. Those? 
need only ho of a strength of 100 privates as they would he used for 
defence. These three companies might he raised hy adding 3 to the Bombay 
Sappers. 

The total number of Native troops which would therefore be required 
to make us up to war strength would be as follows : — • 

Non-PommWsiiHu-il 
Officers, officers uwl mi n. 


1. To make up G batteries of Native mountain ail tilery into 

batteries of H guns ... ... ... ... ... 12 984 

2. To make 6 batteries of 8 guns into 12 batteries of 6 guns 18 1,302. 

3. To raise one new battery of 8 guns 5 328 

4. To make 2 batteries of G guns of the above ... ... 3 232 

5. To add to 37 regiments Native cavalry 1 squadron ... 74 9,030 

6. To add to one regiment Native cavalry 2 squadrons ... 4 380 

7. To add io 124 regiments Native infantry 2 companies each 372 25,792 

8. To add 20 privates to 10 companies of Bengal sappers 200 

9. To add 15 privates to 10 companies of Madras sappers 150 

10. To add 40 privates to 5 companies of Bombay sappers ... ... 200 

11. To raise 3 new companies of sappers „ „ ... 3 300 


491 37,254 


Guide Cavalry. 
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If this is done, we should then have in India — 


14 biittorios of Native mountain art il levy of 6 f guns 
38 regiments Native cavalry of 4 squadrons ... 
124 regiments of infantry of 10 companies 
28 companies of sappers 


Officers. 

Non-com nissioned 
ottimn and men. 

5ft 

3,850 

3 SO 

27.892 

1/188 

128,900 

50 

3,898 

1,980 

10 1.000 


To keep these up to war strength, we should require about -‘50 per cent, 
of reserves, that is to say, about 6o0 officers and 55, 060 men. 

The total number of trained ’Native troops in India would then be about 
220,000 men* (with 2, 08(f English ollieers) . 

I tfkink that items as under should be raised with as little delay as pos- 
sible, i.e.j — f 

- Non-commissioned 


Item 

Officers. 

officers Mini 

150 

„ 1 

12 

984 

„ 3 

f> 

328 

„ 11 

3 

300 


Total 20 

2,708 


Then, the men necessary to complete items 2, 4, f), 0, 7, S, 0 and 10, 
viz., 471 officers and 35,S8t> men, required to make up units to war strength, 
would constitute the first reserve of the Native army. 


The second reserve would consist of the men necessary to keep these units 
at war strength, and would be about .'10 per emit, of the total war strength, 
{/ /'., 1,9M) officers, 104,000 men) namely, 050 officers and 55,000 men. 

In addition, T am of opinion that a third reserve of 20 per cent, should 
he enlisted as soon as the second reserve had been mobilized. These men 
should be attached for instruction to the depots of the regiments for which 
they had been enlisted, and they would in all probability he sufficiently trained 
before their services were requiied. 

This third reserve would give us 770 Native mountain artillery men, 
5,578 Native cavalry soldiers, 25,792 infantry soldiers, and 779 sappers, or a 
total of d;l,t)00 men. \ 

The grand total of the reserves of the Native Indian army would 
therefore be — 



Officers. 

Non -com missioned 
officers and men. 

1st reserve 

471 

35.880 

2nd reserve 

050 

55. <HX) 

3rd reserve 

390 

33,000 


Grand Total ,,, 1,517 

123,S86t 


» Immediately before the mutiny of 1857 there were in India a total of 232,224 Native troops, 
of which 15,750 were artillery 11 

t I do not go into details as to how this reserve should be organised. My object is to show 
that this number is necessary if the Indian army is to be put into a state to meet the Russian 
advance. 1 think if this is allowed, there will In; no difficulty, and need be no delay in determin- 
ing the details of the organization of the reserves most suitable to the Indian army. 
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The Army Organization Commission of 1879 proposed to keep upa reserve 
as follows : — 

1st reserve 19,000 infantry. 

2nd reserve 33,000 ; , 6,000 cavalry. 

Total ... 52,000 6,000 

* > 

68,000 

But this was only meant to feed a field army of about 53,000 men 
and ISO guns, whereas my numbers are calculated to feed an anny of 
120,000 men and 351? guns. 

The Army Organization Commission pointed out in their report that 
about 8,000 Native soldiers are absorbed into the population every year, 
therefore it is evident that my proposals do not increase to a very appreciable 
degree the danger which must always arise from maintaining a reserve of 
mercenary troops. 

I propose that in the Native army all men who have been non-com- 
missioned officers and 20 per cent, of the best privates (who arc likely to be lit 
for promotion to nou-commissioncd rank) should be allowed to serve with the 
colors till they completed 32 years' service for pension, and that all others 
should be required to go into the 1st reserve after 10 years' service, and that 
they should pass into the 2nd reserve after 21 years' service. The 3rd reserve 
would be specially formed on outbreak of a Russian war only. 

Those in the 1st infantry reserve should receive Rs. 2 annas 5 per mensem, 
and those in the 2nd reserve Rs. A annas 10, while, on completing 32 years' 
service, all should receive Rs. 7 per mensem pension. 

The Army Commission, while strongly recommending that reserve men 
should be employed, as much as possible, by local Governments, were only able 
to get promises of employment for about 7,20u. This number seems to me 
ridiculously small when compared with the strength of the Police Porce in 
India,, which has a total of 158,000 men. 

1 think that local Governments should be required to keep at least 20 per 
cent, of these places for reservists. This would provide for 32,000. Then 
when the army of cliaprassies, peons, railway porters, &c., &e., are considered, it 
t fseems very evident to me that a very much larger number of reservists would 
1)6 able to find employment if Government interfered. 

If these measures are accepted, it will be necessary to make certain 
changes in the constitution of the field divisions and in the distribution of 
the home army. 

In the first, all the British units would remain the same in number as 
is given above, the only differences being that there would be 118 sabres 
more in each cavalry brigade, to which British cavalry has been attached, 
and 303 more bayonets in each British infantry regiment — a change which 
must be allowed to be for the better. 

In the Native portion of the divisions the change necessary would be to 
substitute 2 regiments of Native cavalry of 1,334 sabres for 3 regiments of 
1, 131 sabres in each cavalry brigade, and 2 regiments of Native infantry of 
2,080 bayonets for 3 regiments of 2,250 bayonets. 



The field divisions would then be constituted as follows :■ 
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With regard to the redistribution of the home army, ,1 give it in the 
following table : — *♦ 







1 





— 

— 

~ 



Horse 

artillery. 

Field 

artillery. 

it 

(£ S 

British 

mountain 

artillery. 

Native 

mountain 

artillery. 

f § 

If 

British 

cavalry. 


British 

infantry. 

it 

'A'i 

i 

l 

c. 

Vi 

Bengal ... 

i Form -r. 

[ Altered 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Assam 

i Former . 

[ Altered. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

N. W. P. ... 

1 Former 
{ Altered.. 

2i- 

2i 

5 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5* 

3-i 

8 

(},*, 

11 

9 

0 

0 

Punjab ... 

( Fo mor. 

( Altered 

2 

10 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

8 

5 

12 H 
10 

12 

19 

0 

0 

Bombay ... 

i Fo mcr . 

[ Altered. 

2 

2 

7 

7 

111 

IU 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

? 

4\ 

7 

16 

12 

j> 

Rajputana 

( Firmer 
( Altered.. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1-i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

» 

U 

> 

•J 

1*, 

(} 

Central 

( K nnor 

2 

2 

j 2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 2 

:* 

n I 

i o 

India ... 

( Altered 

2 


2 

0 

0 

0 

* 

^ i 

O l 
“in 


! 0 

Central 

C F. rmer 

0 

• 2 l 

2.* 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

! 2 V 

4 

3 

o 
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X A. turn! . 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 2' H 

I <» 

Madras ... 

( F rmer 
l Altered 

1 

1 

2 l 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, o 

i I 

os 

8J 

7 

1 

1 

Hyderabad 

( Former. 

1 A1 ered. 

1 

j 1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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OI 
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7 

5 /I, 

0 

0 

Burma ... 
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! 0 

0 

1 0 

o 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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2 
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4 

3 

1 

] 
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2 

1 0 

1 1 

1 8 
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13 
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1 (i 
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! 0 

1 1 

I* 
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1 


Above I have shown what force we require for (lie internal defence of India, 
and to provide a sufficient held army to provide Russian operations. 1 
have supposed that all the reinforcements required must come from England. 
This will, no doubt, he the best solution of our difficulties if it is practicable ; 
but we must remember, 1st, that the English army is weak ; :2nd, it may he 
called on to provide for the defence of Great Britain, or to put an army in En- 
field in Europe (at the same time as complications in India arise), or both. 
The army in England may not, therefore, be in a position to afford us all the 
aid we require, and therefore it behoves to survey our resources in India, ami 
see to what extent we can reduce our demands on England.* 


* I do not, however, wish it to be understood that 1 recommend that our demands on Eng- 
land. should be appreciably reduced. I thinlt that England should always be able to meet a demand 
for an increase of the British troops in India by at least 63,000 men. If the organization of tho 
British army -will not permit of this, the British troops in India and their reserves must he organized 
locally and independently of the home army. 
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In tlifi first place, let us turn to our strength in volunteers. The follow- 
er gives the distribution and strength of the volunteers in India 011 the 1 st 
October 1S83: — 


Corps. 

Strength. 

Head-quarters. 

1. 1st Punjab Volunteer "Rifle Corps 

534 

Lahore. 

2. 2nd Punjab or Simla Rifle Corps 

335 

Simla. 

3. 3rd, or Sind, Punjab and Indus Valley Rail- 

716 

Lahore. 

way Volunteer Rifle Corps 



4. Rebar Mounted Rifle Corps 

272 

Mozufferporo. 

5. Calcutta Volunteer Rifle Corps 

608 

Calcutta, 

0. Calcutta Cadet Companies 

(318) 

Ditto. 

7. Eastern Rental Railway Volunteer Rifle Corps 

159 

Ditto. 

8. East Indian Railway Volunteer Rifle Corps 

1,133 

Jamal pore. 

1). Tirhoot State Railway Volunteer Rifle Corps 

33 

Somastipore. 

K). Seebpoiv College Volunteer Rifle Corps 

42 

Seebporc. 

11. Nagpore Volunteer Rifle Corps 

75 


12. fist. Allahabad Volunteer Rifle Corps 

184 

Allahabad. 

13. C ^ j 2nd Lucknow Volunteer Rifle Corps ... 

299 

Lucknow. 

It. j 3rd Cawnpore Volunteer Rifle Corps ... 

60 

Cawn pore. 

lo. £ ^ *1 3rd Cawnpore Volunteer Cadet Com* 

(24) 

Ditto 

> V j l»«ny 



1 (>. ^ i 1' h Neini Tal Volunteer Rifle Corps ... 

187 

Naini Tal. 

17. h")^ 1 R'diilkhund Volunteer Rifle Corps 

127 

Bareilly. 

IS. . fUt Agra Volunteer Rifle Corps 

268 

Agra. 

It#, ir .5 1 2nd Thomason College Volunteer Rifle 

1 M 

> ^ J t orps. 

20. ^ ""1 i 3rd Mussoorie Volunteer Rifle Corps 

26 

Ruorkee. 

200 

Mussoorie. 

21. < 1 ! 1th F:\rakhabud Volunteer Rifle Corps 

L 

22. Ghazipur Volunteer Rifle Corps 

37 

Fatehgarh. 

211 

Allahabad. 

23. Northern Ren gal Railway Volunteer Rifle Corps 

281 

Darjeeling. 

21. Northern Bengal Railway Cadet Company 

(69) 

Ditto. 

25. Moulmein Volunteer Rifle Corps 

117 

Moulmein. 

2fi. Rangoon Volunteer Artillery 

77 

Rangoon. 

27. Rangoon Volunteer Rifle Corps 

iso 

Ditto. 

2S. Rangoon Cadet Companies 

(162) 

Ditto. 

23. Rangoon and Irrawaddy State Railway Volun- 

176 

Ditto. 

teer Rifle Corps. 



30. Akyab Volunteer Rifle Corps 

75 

Akyab. 

31. Akyab Cadet Company 

(89) 

Ditto. 

32. Berar Volunteer Rifle Corps 

137 

Akola. 

33. Sylhet Volunteer Rifle Corps 

128 

Luugla. 

34. Hyderabad Volunteer Rifle Corps 

355 

Secunderabad, 

35. Shillong Volunteer Rifle Corps 

33 

Shillong. 

3d. Rajputana-Malwa Volunteer Rifle Corps 

499 

A j mere. 

37. Lakhimpur Volunteer Rifle Corps 

110 

Dibrugarli. 

38. Toungoo Volunteer Rifle Corps 

35 

Toungoo. 

39. Madras Volunteer Artillery 

59 

Fort St George* 

40. Madras Volunteer Guards 

619 

Ditto. 

43. Bangalore Volunteer Rifle Corps 

321 

Bangalore. 

42. Bangalore Cadet Company ... 

W) 

Ditto. 
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Corps. 

Btronjfth, 

Hoad -quarters, 

43. 

Nilgiri Volunteer Rifle Corps 

245 

Ootacamund. 

44. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway Volunteer 

042 

Bombay. 


Rifle Corps. 



45. 

Bombay Volunteer Rifle Corps ... 

670 

Ditto, 

46. 

Bombay Cadet Company 

(122) 

Ditto. 

47. 

Bombay, Bartnla, and Central India Rail- 

240 

Ditto, 


way Volunteer Rilh* Corps. 



48. 

Sind Volunteer Rifle Corps ... 

292 

Karachi. 

49. 

Calcutta Naval Artillery 

110 

Calcutta. 


Total 

12,421 



According to form 1 1 1 A, vol. II, of the Census Report of 1881, there 
are in India a total of 100,4.1:2 British-born and other European* and 
of 31,283 Eurasian males, that is to say, 187, 098 European and Eurasian 
males in India. Of these, 55,081 were in the army and 2,R(>(> in the Civil 
Service, and of the remainder, T \ T th (7,880) are helow 20 and above (50, so Unit 
we have, as nearly as possible, 71,000 adult European and Eurasian males 
in India. Of these, 12,121 are already enrolled in the volunteers, so that 
there must he 58,500 adult male Europeans, who, if properly enrolled, could 
assist in the defence of our principal places and the maintenance of order gener- 
ally throughout India. 

But it is quite impossible from the Census Report to make out where 
these 58, .500 men are, and therefore I cannot make any suggestions as to 
their utilization in the defence of India; but I commend this fact to the notice 
of the Government of India. There arc in India 58,500 European and Eura- 
sian adult males, nearly all of whom an* capable of being made use of, to aid 
in the defence of India, if von will only take the trouble to find out where 
they are and to consider how they can be utilized. In order to do this, 
Government should take a fresh census of all the Europeans and Eurasians, 
and the following information should be asked from each male : — Age; usual 
residence; employment, whether in Army, Civil Service, or Volunteers, whether 
able-bodied or not. 

When this information lus been collected, it will probably he found that 
the bulk of the Europeans and Eurasians arc settled in the principal towns of 
India, such as Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Lahore, Simla, Delhi, 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Hyderabad, Poona, Bangalore, &c., &e., and it will he 
quite easy to organize some system by which the service of these men can he 
made use of for the defence of these places and thus probably free a large num- 
ber of soldiers for the field army. I hold that every able-bodied European and 
Eurasian in India should be enrolled into a militia, armed, trained, and bound 
to serve as a soldier in the defence of his usual city of residence, whenever 
called on by Government to do so. 

In the next place, there are 81,152 Goanese in India. Deduct £rd of these 
as being under 20 and over 60, and we have 20, 70S adult males of this class. 
Say, moreover, that yyth of these are incapacitated from military work, still 
there will remain over 18,000 adult male Goanese. I am quite aware that a 
Bombay boy armed with a spit is not a very formidable creature; but inasmuch 

* 1 would note that the terms ** British-born/ , u Europeans,” “ Indo*Britons,” “and Kura* 

siaus M are very vague. 
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as he must bo faithful to us, I do not see why he should not be drilled and 
organized, so that when armed with a Ilenri-Martini ho should not be equal to 
most of the natives he would be likely to meet. 

Another race which is bound to be faithful to ns, because, if they showed 
the smallest signs of disaffection, we could in a week turn the whole race out 
of India, are the Parsis. There are 43,593 male Parsis in India. This would 
give about 30,000 adults, and if we deduct L0 per cent, as above, we should 
luve £7,000 adult male Parsis capable of being organized into a fairly 
serviceable militia. 

That is to sav, leaving out the Army, the Volunteers, and the members 
of the Civil Service, who would ho so fully occupied a* not to be available, we 
have the following unused reserve lor the defence of India *. — 


Europeans and Eurasians ... ... ... ... SN.oOO 

Indo- Portuguese ... ... ... 18,000 

Parsis ... ... ... ... *£7.000 

Total ... lici.uitn 


I have said that till we can get proper information about the European 
population in India, it will be impossible to show low th-secan be organized ; 
hut this much 1 can say, that if the reserve (103, Till!) men) shown above were 
organized efficiently, it is not too much to say that many of our arsenals, 
internal forts, bridgeheads ami place? of refuge could be fully and eflieientlv 
garrisoned by them ; and if this were done, it would set free for iirdd purposes 
a large body of regular troops. 

The proposals in Captain Collen’s memm-andim on llie establishment- of 
a European and Eurasian militia for India should, without a day J s further 
delay, be ad >ptcd. These are all sensible and u-cosury, and may be said, 
shortly, to be as follows : — 

“Obligatory universal militia service for all non-military Europeans and 
“Eurasians capable of bearing arms to be carried out atomic. The first object 
“ would be the formation, into organized bodies, of those capable of bearing 
“arms, whose interests and feelings are identical with the safety and 
“supremacy of the British Government in India. 

“The employment of those bodies should be in the following manner : — 
“ Garrison of fortresses at the capital ; garrison of fortified posts at the various 
“stations ; keeping open lines of communication. 

“ An Act should at once be passed m iking it compulsory on nil undo 
“ British subjects to serve for the defence of the Empire, and this Act should be 
“applied to all Europeans who, after the date of the tVcf, came to live in India. 

“The terms of the Act should provide for all males between the ages of IS 
“and (>0 being called out, and these should be divided into four classes, viz. t 
u 1st class, 18 to 30, unmarried ; 2nd, from 30 to 1-5, unmarried; 3rd, 18 to 45, 
“married; 4th, 45 to 60. 

“ And it should provide for an active and a reserve. The active should 
“ consist of those who in time of war volunteered to serve away from their 
u homes ; and in case of necessity the number of these should be fdled by ballot 
“ of all under 45. The reserve would consist of the remainder.” 

There is such consideration for the feelings of the ladies shown in thr*e 
proposed terms, that 1 should be verj sorry to disturb it, wme it not, that lam 
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convinced it could not possibly work. The fact is that the 1st class given 
above would absorb ^ths of the whole number ; and, besides, I see no object 
in having any classes. If any men volunteered to serve out of their place of 
residence, they could be formed into active companies ; and with reference to 
the rest, it would be best to leave it entirely to the Officer Commanding at 
the time to say what uses should be made of the men. 

Now if we deduct from the 908,888 Christian males in India the 
following : — 


Europeans and Eurasians 
Indo-Portugucse 


137,608 } 
31,152 ) 


168,850, 


we arrive at 800,038 as the total number of Native Christian males in 
India. 

Let us say 270, 0()0 are under 20 years of age, while as many as 50 
per cent, of the remainder are physically incapacitated for any military ser- 
vice, we still should have about 200,000 Native Christians, who, at all events, 
are physically able for service; and though it is, under present circumstances, 
improbable that many of these would be able to do much in the fighting line, 
I should say that they could be brought into quite sufficient order to enable 
us, with the aid of the Europeans and Eurasians, &c., to hold the whole of 
South India and Bengal, and to aid in the defence of posts and places of refuge. 
Of course, the first step — and it should be an immediate one — is to commence 
forming Volunteer Corps of the races above mentioned, because every day 
that passes and shows these hitherto despised Eurasians, liulo- Portuguese, and 
Native Christians that they are trusted, tends to make them more valuable 
to us : there is nothing truer than the saying “call a d>ga had name and 
hang him.” This, to my mind, is one of the directions which our steps towards 
creating a reserve for the army in India should take. The Native army is, 
and must always remain, a danger to us; and seeing that we have not enough 
for our wants, one of the most perplexing problems which can he presented 
to military organizers is how to provide this reserve without unduly increas- 
ing the danger of another military rebellion. There are, as I have said above, 
200,000 Native Christians physically able for service ; these are nearly all 
stationed in the south, where the danger of the rebellion is least, and where 
the population is generally despicable as enemies. Surely 100,000 of these 
Christians could be got, who, when trained and armed, could, with the addi- 
tion of the Europeans and Eurasians and with English officers, keep thy 
whole of Southern India quiet. 

Another means of assisting ourselves in India in the event of a Russian 
war lies in the crews of the large number of ships frequenting Eastern waters. 

According to the “Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of 
British India for the year ending 31st March 1882,” the following number 
of vessels entered the various ports in India : — 



Steamers. 

Tons. 

Sailing. 

Tons. 

Bengal ports 

... 1,047 

949,777 

481 

547,685 

Bombay „ 

... 1,391 

1,257,025 

209 

221,547 

Madras „ 

... 2,133 

2,556,908 

326 

234,258 

Total 

... 4,471 

4,763,710 

1,016 

1,003,490 
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From another return I have procured from the Shipping Master, Calcutta,* 
I find the average number of European seamen visiting Calcutta during each 
month of LS80, 1 881, and 18S2 was 1,500, and this represents an average of 
1 seaman to about 50 tons. If, therefore, we apply these figures to the total 
tonnage visiting British ports for the year ending 31st March 188*2, 1 find 
that about 20,000 seameu visit British ports in the year. Of course, it is not 
possible to make out without further data how many of these are Europeans, 
imt l have shown that an average of 1,500 European seamen are to be found 
in Calcutta in any month in the year, and it is probable that, comparing the 
tonnage which enters Bombay and Madras ports with that which comes to 
Calcutta, there would he about the same number in Bombay and over 2,500 
in the Madras ports; and it is evident, if the question is gone into, that a 
considerable number of these could be calculated on to aid in the defence of 
these ports on an emergency and for a limited period. 

Another step which might be taken is to ascertain from Australia, 
Canada, the Cape, and New Zealand what number of volunteers India might 
reckon on receiving from these colonics in the event of a Russian war; and 
lest this should be objected to, 1 would call to memory that Canada in the 
Indian mutiny offered to send a contingent of 10, 000 men, and, besides that, 
in a war with Russia such as 1 am contemplating, our colonies would be 
practically in no danger, and could therefore spare their surplus population. 

The population of Canada in 1801 was 3,000,000 ; it is now about 4 ^ 
millions, so that she could now offer us a larger contingent ; but taking the 


* Note. 




SlUMEtf VISITING C*LCl'Tr\ 





Mouth. 

During 

ISb'O. 

During 

1831. 

During 

1882. 

Total. 

Average. 

Remarks. 

January 


1,160 

1,580 

1.836 

4,576 

1,525 

12 steamers, aggregating 

February 


1,454 

1,337 

1.850 

4,641 

1,547 

21,033 tons and carrying 

Alarcli 


1,082 

1,231 

1,305 

3,678 

1,226 

498 men => 23,677 men 

April 


1,091 

882 

1,201 

3,177 

1 ,059 

per 1,000 tons. 

May 


91B 

981 

1,429 

3,361 

1,120 


June 


1 ,087 

1,101 

1,812 

4.003 

1,334 

12 sailing vessels, aggre- 

July 


1.208 

1,024 

1,698 

3,930 

1,310 

gating 12,131 tons and 

August 


1,359 

1,502 

1,747 

4,608 

1,556 

carrying 250 men =» 

September 


1,785 

2,307 

1,993 

6,058 

2,019 

20,603 men per 1,000 tons. 

October 


1,751 

1,614 

2,193 

6,566 

1,855 


November 


1,436 

1,518 

2.074 

6,028 

1.G76 


Be comber 



1,890 

1,943 

2,07 1 

6,913 

1,971 



Total 

16,236 

17,083 

21,277 

64,699 

18,198 j 



By these figures it will be seen that, there is nn average number of over 1 ,500 sailors in the port of Calcutta every 
«*y. These men, armed and assisted by artillery and volunteers, Bhould bo ample to hold Calcutta and the 
UugUll defences. 
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contribution which Canada once offered us, viz., 10,000, or 1 for every 300 
head, I find we might perhaps get from the above colonies the following 
force : — ■ 




Population. 

Contingent. 

* Canada 


... 4,500,000 

15,000 

t Cape Colony Proper ... 


720,000 

2,400 

New South Wales 


... 780,000 

2,600 

New Zealand 


530, 000 

1,700 

Queensland 


220,000 

700 

South Australia ... 

... 

280,000 

900 

Tasmania 


120,000 

400 

Victoria 

... 

880,000 

3,000 

West Australia 

... 

32,000 




Total 

. 24,300 


or, let ns say, in round numbers, 24,000 men. 

It is, therefore, evident that there is a possibility of our adding to the 
fighting strength simply by a little timely forethought and organization the 
following numbers over and ahovc the army : — 


European and Eurasian adult inales 

Europeans. 

58,5tK) 

Natiro». 

Indo-Portuguese 

18,000 


Farsi s 


27,000 

Native Christians 


100,000 

Europeans from Marine 

6,000 

... 

British Colony Contingents 

24,000 


Total 

106,500 

127,000 


Even allowing that all these would not he available, I think it is as well to 
give these figures to show what unthought of mines of wealth of lighting 
resources wc have in India without asking the mother-country for a man. 

But this strength would only provide a field army of sufficient strength 
to give us a fair chance of defeating the efforts that Russia would, look- 
ing to the comparatively barren theatre of war, now make. I have said 
nothing hitherto about the troops necessary to be maintained on the linos of 
communications. To show this, I must forestall in a measure what I have 
got to say in Chapter Y of this paper, in order to see how many men we shall 
require for our lines of communication. 

The first of these will he from Pit* Choki, Sibi, to Herat. The total 
distance is about 600 miles, divided into 45 stages ; and this distance, when 
the railway to the other side of the Gwaja is finished, should be reduced to 
445 miles of 35 stages. The points on this line which would have to be held 
in strength are Peshin, Kandahar, Girishk, Bakwa, Farah, and Sabzawar, 
and, besides, there would have to be posts at each stage consisting of 1 company 

* In Canada the militia consisted in 1879 of 45,000 active militia and of 655,000 reserve. 
The Australian Colonies could turn out 40,000 trained men. 
t It is doubtful whether this colony could spare any weu. 
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of infantry and i troop of cavalry* The garrisons, therefore, required to 
keep up communications on this line would be — 



British 

Fioltl 

Native 

Native 

Sappers 


infantry. artillery. 

Infantry. 

cavalry. 

company. 

Posh in 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 


Kandahar 

1 

1 

2 

1 

i 

Girishk 

h 

1 

2 

1 

i 

Balcwa 

... 

1 

i 


Farah 

i 

3 

1 

2 

1 


Sahzawar 

35 posts of 1 company Native in- 


... 

1 

1 

3 

... 

fantry, 4 troop Native cavalry ... 

... 



2 



■ 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

Total 


4 


7 

2 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ic second would be from Gomul to Gardan Di war, a 

distance of about 


350 miles in about 80 stages* The points on this line which would have to bo 
held in strength would be Gomul, Zurmelan, Utman, Kala-i-Langjir, Kara- 
high, and a couple of posts in the Hazara hills. The garrisons required for 
these would be — 



British 

Field 

Native 



infantry. 

artillery. 

infantry. 

cava] ry. 

(Jomnl 



1 

1 

Zunmdan 

JL 


1 

l 

Utman 

... i 

1 

1 

1 

I\ala-i- hangar 

.. l 

1 

2 

1 

KaraKigh 

i 

... a 

1 

2 

1 

1st Hazara post 

... a 

1 

2 

1 

2ml Hazara post 

... 2 

1 

2 

1 

25 posts of 1 company Native 

infant- 




ry, o troop Native cavalry 



2s 

n 

Total 

... 3 

6 

13 

7 


The third would he from Jainrud to Kabul, a distance of 179 miles, in 18 
stages. The points on this line which would have to be held in strength 
would bo Landi Kotal, Bhasawal, Jellalabud, Gamlamak, Jagdalak, Sell Baba, 
and Lataband ; — 

The garrisons required for these would be — 


Landi Kotal 

British British 
mountain 

mfunky. 

• M 2 "3 

Field 

artillery. 

Nativo 

infantry. 

1 

Native 

cavalry. 

t 

3 

Bhasawal 

... ... & 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Jellalabad 

... ... 3 J 


1 

1 

Gandamak 

... ... 1 ... 

1 

1 

1 

Jagdalak 

... . .. 4 1 

... 

1 

* 

Sell Baba 

... ... i \ 

... 

1 

i 

Lataband 

... ... 1 a - 

... 

1 

i 

11 posts of 1 company Native in- 
fantry, l troop Native cavalry ... 

• a. 

1J 

A 

4 


Total ... 3i 2| 


si 

ii 


The fourth would he from Jamu to the Baroghil Pass, about 450 miles, 
and 40 stages. The points on this line which would have to be held in strength 
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are Gilgit, Yasin and Mastoj, and about ten other small posts. The garrisons 
which would be necessary would lx; — 



British 

Mountain 

Nativ^ 

Nat i vo 


infantry. 

artillery. 

infantry. 

cavalry. 

Gil git 

... * 

i 

| 

1 

i 

Yassin ... 

JL 

... 4 

1 

1 

Mastoj 

1 

... a 

l 3 

1 

1 

10 posts of o company Native 

i«- 



fantry and 12 Native cavalry 



... 

l 

1 

Total 

... 1 

2 

3i 

If 

The total force therefore required for the lines of communication 

follows : — 

British 

Field Mountain 

Native 

Native 


infantry. 

artillery, artillery. 

infantry. 

cavalry. 

1st, Herat 

... 2} 

4 

13S 

7 

2nd, Gnrdnn Iliwar ... 

... 3 

5 

13 

7 

Hid, Kabul 

... 3| 

n 21 

8 * 

4.J 

4th, Baroghil 

... 1 

2 

4 

li 

Total 

... 10 


ao 

2 u 


is as 


Hut, as all these could not be supplied from the regular army even if 
increased to the extent I have proposed, it will be necessary to see wlnit other 
arrangements could possibly he made. 

It seems that this is a duty we might safely entrust to the troops of the 
various rajahs of India and to local levies, both being commanded by English 
officers. 1 do not, of course, propose to entrust the whole of the communica- 
tions to these, but only to an extent which will be shown hereafter. 

Now, as to local levies, I gather the following information from the 
Gazetteer of the North-Western Frontier of India. 

Commencing with the l)era Ghazi Khan district, I find in the Baloehes 
residing in and beyond our border a perfect mine of hitherto un worked 
warlike material. These tribes, commencing from the north, are — 


Within Ihe border. 


Beyond the order. 


Kasranis 


Adult males. 

... 8(X) ! 

Nutkanis ... 



800 

Lunds of Sori 



2,<XH) 

Kobahs 



4,500 

Lagaris ... 



3,500 

Gorchanis . . . 



1,100 

Lunds of Tibi 



450 

Mazaris 



1,800 

Drishaks 



1,200 

Kosahs of Sind 




Burdis 


« • * 


Dumkis ... 




Samalis ... 


• •• 

• 600 

Jatnis ... 




Binds ... 




Sakranis ... 


• •• J 



16,700 


Adult malcH. 

Kasranis (part) 5<X) 

Bozdars 2,500 

These are (1 orchards 
and Lagaris, q.o. 

Bugtis 1,200 

Khetrans 2,500 

Maria 4,000 


Ilediiiids ") 
Durkanis > 
Pitiifis ) 




11,200 

_ r -_ — j 


About 28,000 adult males. 
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I do not suppose that we should get all these; but I do not see why, with 
proper arrangements, we should not get about a quarter of them. Then the 
contingents furnished by each would be in round numbers as follows: — 

Kasranis, hill and plain, 400 ; Nulkanis, :20() ; Lunds of Sori, 5(H) ; Kosahs, 
1,000 ; Lagaris, 90(1 ; Gorclianis, 300; Lunds of Tibi, 100 ; Mazaris, 500 ; 
Prishaks, 300; Bozdars, 100; Bugtis, 10 0 ; Khetrans, 600 ; and Maris, 
1,000 — total, 6,000 men. 

‘The value of such auxiliaries may, I think, be gathered from some 
remarks I made in the article “ Baloehes ” in my Gazetteer of the North- 
Western Frontier: — 

il The Baloehes are a hardy, warlike race ; tlieir style of fighting is 
“ peculiar, and much more deadly than that ol' their neighbours, the Pathans. 
“ The Baloeli dismounts and pickets his mare, and then enters the wetee, 
“ sword and shield in hand, while the Path an engages with his matchlock 
“ from a distance, if possible undercover, and seldom closes with his adversary. 

<l Their prevailing faults are pride, over- sensitiveness, and indolence. 
“ They look down with contempt on the Jat and other inhabitants of the 
“country; they think it beneath their dignity to labour, although they are 
“ getting out of this by degrees. 

“ There are many good points in their character, which render them very 
“ valuable subjects or feudatories. They are not bigoted, and have no fana- 
“ (ic.srn, nor any hatred against us on religious grounds (and these remarks 
“refer to the hill tribes as well as those in the plains); and should ever 
“ another crisis occur like tliat of 1857, or should there be a combination of 
“ Pat ban tribes against us, they would prove a most valuable aid. 

“ The courage of the Bn loch is certainly of a sterner kind than that of 
“ the Pathan, and this is shown not so much iu their encounters with us — 
“ though, all things considered, they have fought better against us than the 
“ Afghans ever did — as in their tribal feuds, and iu the infinitely holder 
“ manner in wkieh they carry out their raids on our territory. An Afghan at 
“ feud with li is neighbour gets into a tower or behind a rock, and waits till lie 
“ can murder him in cold blood; a Baloch collects all the wild spirits of his 
“ clan and attacks his enemy in force and sword in hand, generally losing very 
“ heavily. The determined gallantry of the 700 Bugtis who refused to sur- 
“ render to Mere wether's horsemen, though escape was hopeless, but allowed 
“ themselves to be shot down till more than two-thirds had fallen, is worthy 
u of a page in history. 

“ There are some other characteristics iu their character which give them 
“ a decided superiority over their neighbours, the Pathans; these are — faith- 
“ fulnes<, truthfulness, and their custom regarding their women. The 
“ Afghans swore not to molest our troops when retiring from Kabul, and the 
“ result is known ; the Baloehes (Maris) swore to keep faith with Captain 
“ Brown and his garrison in Kalian, and escorted them safely to the plains of 
“ Kach, although quite at their mercy, and dependent on them even for water. 

“ It is a remarkable fact that although, as a race, they are very poor, 

“ living from hand to mouth, they will not be induced to take regular 
“ service, as they will not wear uniform or undergo discipline, and are impatient 
“ of control. They are glad to take irregular service in the frontier militia, 

“ in which they are most useful. 

" This disinclination,, however, of the Baloch to service is fast being got 
“ over. I do not mean that many of them do enlist, but that a fair number of 
u them would, if lightly treated as to their prejudices. I took some trouble 
“ in going along the Baloch border to get at the opinions of the Chiefs as to 
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ff military service under Government, and I believe I am fairly stating the 
“ objections of Baloches to our services when I declare them to be as follows : — . 
“ 1 stf, they are afraid of their hair being cut; 2nd, they object to any but 
“white or rather dirty white clothes; tfrd, they do not wish to leave their 
“ homes. These objections will, 1 think, he allowed to he very much those 
“ which any wild race would advance to put in their neck under the yoke for 
“ the first time. I can fancy the wild Buncrwal saying, much as the unclaim. 
“ able Vaziri says now, that lie would serve, but he must not go beyond 
“ Peshawar or wear auglit but blue, or be obliged to wa-sh ; yet how 
“ many Bunerwals had we before the Ambela campaign who had servpd 
“ at Delhi, Lucknow, or China, who bad not only been washed, but liked 
“ it, and were clad in all colors, from khaki to scarlet. It is, in fact, 
“ with the Balocbes as with all wild races at first — they require careful hand- 
tc ling, and they will wear anything, go anywhere, and do anything they arc 
“ asked. Unless, indeed, it he advanced that it is necessary for a soldier to 
“ have short hair or wear red, T can see no reas m why Baloeli recruits should 
“ not be as numerous in our ranks as they would be valuable; for I really 
“ think they would be valuable, and 1 am of opinion they are just one of tin* 
“ races of India who should look for encouragement from us, being compara- 
“ tively weak in numbers and cut off from all other Muhammadans as much by 
“ their total want of bigotry as their liking for us. The experiment to my 
“ thinking is worth trying; and were an officer who was really fond of BaWlies 
“ entrusted with the task, l think we might raise several lhiloch regiments that 
“ would more than justify their entertainment in tlu; hour of trial.” 

Tn the Dera Ismail Khan district also valuable fighting material is to be 
found, namely, in the following tribes : — * 


fiamlehpurs 
Daolat 
Mean Khel 
Babars 
Us tar an as 


Adult null OB. 
] ,H< X 1 
2 < »0 
(>O0 
5<M 
2(H) 


Total 


3,:n >0 


From this number perhaps we might raise a body of some 1,000 men. 

In the Bauu district the tribes from whom we might raise fighting men 


Khataks 
Vaziris 
Lull unis 


Adult Ttiiiloi 

0,500 

0,500 

111,000 


Total 


2.5,000 


As, however, most of these are set tied down to an agricultural life, it. 
would not probably be so easy to get them as lighting material. Still 1 think 
that 5,000 of them might be raised under favourable circumstances. 

In the Kohat district there are the following tribes who may he relied 

on — 


Khataks 

Bangash 


Adult mules. 

19.000 

10. 000 


Total 


29, (X)0 


* 1 would refer those of my readers who wish for more information regarding these tribes to 
toy Gazetteer of the Noith-Wost Frontier. 
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I should he inclined to say that 6,000 of these could be enlisted for the 
special service required of them, 

Tn the Peshawar district the fighting tribes are— 


Yusaf/.ais 

Khataka ... 

Muhmands ... 

Khalils ... 

Daudzais ... .. 



Adult males. 
27,000 
1,500 
... 0,(X)0 

6,000 
... 5,000 



Total 

48,500 


Prom these perhaps 10,000 men could he raised.. 

There arc not many men in the Hazara district of much use as fighting 
material ; hut still from the Bombas, Dhunds, Karals, and Gukars, the 
Tanawalis, Swatis, and tribes of Afghan origin, 1 should s:iy\here would 
not be much dillionlty in raising 3,0U0 men of more or less valour. 

Prom the six districts of the frontier we might then be able to raise as 
follows - 


Bora Crliazi Khan 

Peru Ismail Khan 
Bami 

Kohat 

Peshawar 

Hazara 

... 


»». 

Adult males. 

... 7,000 

... 3,500 

... 5,000 

... 6,000 
... 10,000 
... 3,000 




Total 

... 31,500 


All tribal levies that ma\ be used by us should he organized into tribat 
companies or battalions according to their numbers under their own Chiefs. 
They should he armed and supplied with ammunition by us, and they should be 
paid regularly. Uniform is not wanted : each tribe should be encouraged to 
have a tribal badge and banner by which tlmy might be known. 1 do not say 
they would turn out first-class soldiers, hut as they arc just as plucky as the 
Afghans, and just as cohesive and well disciplined, I really do not see why they 
should not do to aid us in the work before us. And there is no doubt their 
absence from the frontier would be an aid to us in another way, inasmuch as 
it would rpduce the elements of danger we should leave behind. 

Besides the above, there are many other fighting races in India whose war- 
like strength has not been called on to anything like the extent it would bear. 

For instance, of Sikh adult males we have only Id,] (‘5 in our army ; only 
8,756 Dogras; only 1,-580 Mazbis; only 6,001) Juts; only 6,678 Gurkhas ; 
only 1 Brahmans and Rajputs of Hindustan ; only 560 Kumnonis; only 

20,556 Hindustani Muhammadans; only 8,772 Punjabi Muhammadans; and 
only 1 f 5 S 0 trans-border Pathans, out of over 100,000 men.* 

There could be little danger in enlisting these races up to treble the 
number now in our ranks, and there cannot be much doubt that levies of them 
armed bv us would be quite equal to aiding in the internal defence of India, 
thus freeing some of our regiments for the communications of our field army. 

I now proceed to consider what troops at present in tile service of the 
Rajahs of India would be available for this purpose. In such a war as 
lam considering, I am of opinion that it should be taken for granted that 
every Rajah in India is anxious to help the British Government to the 

* I make out from the Census Report that there are about 600,000 adult wale Sikhs, Hbut 1 
have been unable to find out the uuiiibora of the other races. 
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utmost of his power, and I think that some help should, as a matter of policy, 
be accepted from each one. Those who have sufficiently good troops should 
be called on to provide contingents either for the maintenance of order in 
India or for the communications of the field army, and those who have no 
troops suitable should be called on to provide transport and supplies, all 
according to their several positions and resources. 

The following remarks from a report nf Sir C. Aitchison,* when Foreign 
Secretary, are useful in cim-ddeiing tin’s subject : — 

“ Manx Native States of India, especially the smaller ones, such as the 
“ Punjab Hill States, the States on the South-Western Frontier of Bengal, 
“ and the like, are in so complete subordination, that there is practically little 
“difference between them and some parts of British territory. Some, indeed, 
“like the Chiefs of the Delhi territory, the jaghirdars of Snttara and the 
“ Southern Mahratta Country, hold their estates on a military tenure, being 
“required to furnish men for our service or to pay money instead. They are, 
“ however, all bound to co-operate with the British Government in time of 
“war. 

“The Chiefs of the Jyntia and Cossynh Hills, for instance, acknowledge 
“the right of the British Government to establish cantonments and forts in 
“ any part of their States, ami are bound to obey all orders issued to them. 

“The Rajah of Muni pore is bound to assist with carriage in the event of 
“ war with Burma and troops being sent either to protect M unipore or ad- 
“ vanee beyond his frontier; and in 1-lie event of anything happening on the 
“ Eastern Frontier of British territory, he must, when required, assist with a 
“ portion of his troops. 

“ The Sikkim Ra jah is bound to join with the whole of his military force, 
“and afford every aid and facility to British troops when employed in the hills. 

“ The Chiefs of the South- Western Frontier of Bengal must cordially 
“ yield obedience and report to Government all that occurs. 

“ In the Cuttack tributary mclials the Chiefs aie required to afford snp- 
(t plies at fair prices to Government troops, and to depute a contingent force 
“of their own to co-operate with the British troops, if any neighbouring rajah 
“or any other person whatsoever offers opposition to Government. 

“ The Rajah of Gurhwal holds his estates on condition of good behaviour 
(t and of service, military and political, in time of danger and disturbance. 

“ In the Punjab the whole of the hill Chiefs also, including Putt in la, so 
“ far as his hill estates are concerned, must, in the event of war in the hills, 
“join the British army. 

“ On the Bombay side, the Sattnra and the Southern Mahratta jaghirdars 
“ generally pay small tribute in lieu of horsemen. 

“ In Bundelcuiul, for instance, we have formally engaged to protect the 
“ Rajahs of Tehree, Dnttia, and Sumpthur from the aggressions of any foreign 
“ power, and guaranteed to them their possessions. The Rajah of Tehree is 
“ bound to defend the roads and passes through his territories, and whenever 
“ Government sent troops or wish to station them in his State, he must con- 
“ sent and furnish supplies. In addition to similar obligations, the Rajahs of 
“ Dnttia and Sumpthur are required to employ their troops at their own ex- 
“ pense, whenever called upon, and to place them in subordination to the 
“ Officer Commanding the British forces. These throe Chiefs have treaties 
“with the British Government; the other Chiefs hold their territories under 
“ Ruimds or grants from us. Although their engagements differ somewhat, it 


* Written about 1808. 
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" may be said, as a general rule, that they are bound to defend their passes, 
" to supply guides and provisions to British troops, to entertain no greater 
" force than is required for the collection of the revenue and the dignity of 
"the Chief, and generally to be submissive to the will and commands of the 
" Government. 

"The States of Puttiala, Jhind, and Nabha are bound to assist and 
"furnish the British troops with grain when marching through their States, 
"and should an enemy approach, the Chiefs are bound to join the British 
"army with their forces and co-operate with the British Government in 
"expelling the enemy. 

"The position of Cashmere on our extreme frontier, lying between our 
"own territories and those of the independent nations of Central Asia, is 
"exceedingly peculiar. The boundaries of Cashmere on the north have never 
" been defined. The Maharajah once boasted that the boundary in that direc- 
tion which he recognized was the limit to which his arms could carry it. 
"We have, however, recently impressed on him the necessity of abstaining 
"from aggressions. Iti the treaty with him indeed it is stipulated that the 
"boundaries of the State shall not at any time be changed without our con* 
“sent. The Maharajah is bound to refer to us all disputes with his neigh- 
"hours. He has therefore no pretext for aggressions. We on our part, 
"moreover, are hound to aid the Maharajah in protecting his territories from 
"external enemies, and would naturally object to any course of action on his 
"part calculated to provoke an invasion of Cashmere. The Maharajah, more* 
"over, acknowledges our supremacy and engages to join, with the whole of 
"his military force, the British treops when employed within the hills or in 
"the territories adjoining his j>os>.ossions. 

“The other Native States may be divided into two classes; those in 
" whieh we maintain subsidiary forces and those which are bound to subor- 
dinate co-operation. Those in which wp have to maintain subsidiary forces 
"are Gwalior, Indore, Hyderabad, Travaneore, Cochin, Baroda, and Cutch. 

“ Scindia further agreed to maintain a body of auxiliary horse to co- 
operate with the British troops and to assign funds for their support. It is 
" further agreed that the military force of all arms to be hete ifter maintained 
"by His Highness shall at no time exceed — artillery, 'AS guns with 4 SO 
"gunners; infantry, 5,000 drilled soldiers; cavalry, 6,0()0 sowars. Sindia 
" besides pays a. contribution of Its. 10,656 a year to the Malwa Bhoel Corps. 

“ Our agreements with Ilolkar in regard to military matters are contained 
" in the treaty of Mundosore concluded in 1818. The Maharajah agrees to 
"retain in service an auxiliary force of not less than 3,000 horse. 

“ In Hyderabad we are bound to maintain a subsidiary force of eight 
" battalions of sepoys and two regiments of cavalry with the requisite guns. 

" Of this number, unless with the Nizam's consent, there must be stationed 
"within the Hyderabad territories never less than five regiments of infantry 
"and one of cavalry, with a due proportion of artillery, and the rest must be 
"brought in on demand. The expenses of this force is met from the revenue 
"of the ceded districts of Madras. Its duties are the protection oi the 
"Nizam's person, the overawing of rebels, the protection of Hyderabad 
“ against foreign invasion, and the like. Besides the subsidiary force, 
"Government maintain an auxiliary force or contingent of 5,000 infantry, 

" 2,000 cavalry, and four field batteries to be employed at all times, whenever 
" required, throughout the Nizam's dominions; and to quell rebellion or 
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t( resistance to tlie Nizam’s just claims or authority. This force is paid for from 
il the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. In. time of war the subsidiary force, 
“with the exception of two battalions, and also the contingent, are available 
u for service, the Nizam being required to furnish no other troops to co- 
“ operate with ours. 

“ By the treaty of 1799, the Maharajah of Mysore is required to pay 
“seven lakhs of pagodas a year for a subsidiary force. He was also required 
“ to contribute in time of war such portion of his revenues as Government 
“ might consider just and reasonable. This latter obligation, however, was 
“ commuted in 18(H into an obligation to maintain an auxiliary force of 4,000 
“ horse. Government agreeing to pay for any more troops that might be re- 
“ quired, 

“ In the Madras Presidency there are two States, Travancore and Cochin, 

“ with which we have arrangements for a subsidiary force. In Travancore 
“ we are bound to defend and protect the territories of the Rajah against 
“ all enemies whatsoever, and the ltajah pays 8 lakhs a year for a suhsi- 
“ diary force. If a larger force is required, the cost is to be borne jointly 
“ by Government and the Raj ill ; and if Government have reason to apprehend 
“ failure in the payment of the funds, they have power to introduce rcgnla- 
“ lions for the management of the Travancore revenues, or to bring a portion 
“of the State under their direct management. With Cochin the stipulations 
“ are almost precisely similar, the subsidiary payment, however, being only 
“ two lakhs. 

“In the Bombay Presidency also there are two States, Barorla and 
“ Cutcii, with which we have similar arrangements. The Baroda subsidiary 
“force is 4,000 Native infantry, two regiments of cavalry, and one company 
“of Kuropean artillery, paid for from territories ceded by the Guickwar. Its 
“duties are the same as those of the Hyderabad subsidiary force. The Gniek- 
“ war is also required to keep up an auxiliary force of 8,000 cavalry, and in 
“ time of war to bring forward the whole of his military resources. We on 
“ our part are bound to protect and defend him. In Cutcii the Rao pays two 
“lakhs for a subsidiary force, and is bound to aid Government upon its requisi- 
tion with such military force as he possesses. He cannot allow Arabs, 
“ Seedoes, or foreign mercenaries to remain in Cutch without our consent; 
“the importation of military stores is forbidden, Government agreeing tosup- 
“ ply the requirements of the State at a valuation. 

“In those States which are allied to us by engagements of subordinate 
“ co-operation, the conditions generally are that we protect and guarantee 
“ the integrity of the State, while the Chief is bound to furnish troops on 
“our requisition according to his means. These conditions are common to 
“Bhawulpore, Ttewah, Oodeypore, Jodlipore, and the Rajputana States gen- 
erally, Bhopal, Dliar, and I)ewas. But besides these common obligations, 
“Oodeypore contributes Rs. 50,000 to the Meywar Bheel Corps. Jodlipore 
“contributes Rs. 1,15,000 in lieu of a contingent of 1,500 horse, which be 
“ was required to keep up by the treaty of 1818. Kotah pays two lakhs a 
“ year for an auxiliary force. Tonk is forbidden to keep up a larger army 
“than is required for the internal management of his possessions ; and in 
“ Serolii we have the power of raising a local force to be disciplined by Duro- 
“peans. By the treaty of ISIS Bhopal was to furnish a contingent of 600 
“horse and 400 foot for British service, but in 1849 this was commuted to an 
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" annual payment of two lakhs a year, from which is maintained the Bhopal 
" Battalion. The Dhar State pays Rs. I9,r>56 a year for the Malwa Bheel 
" Corps, Dewas Its. 33,022, and Jowra Rs. 1,58,614 for the same corps. 
“ Besides the above, the Rajputana States pay the following tribute : — 


ITdoypnre 

Jeyporo 

Jodiipore 
Kotuh 
Booudcc 
Jhallawar ... 
Pertabgarh ... 
Banswanah ... 
l)i otigurporo 
Scvohi 


Hu pees. 
2,00,000 
4 , 00,01 )0 
OS,000 

l.s 1,720 

1,20.0- H) 
SO, mu 
72.700 
27,387 
27.3S7 
7 ,.700 


"The following States pay no tribute : — Tonk, Kerowlee, Kisliengarh, 
" Dholepore, Blmrtpore, Ulvvar, Bikaneer, and Jussulmem. 

" In his able sketches on our political relations published in 1837, Colonel 
"Sutherland strongly advocates an extension of the system of Native contin- 
" gents, by which means he considers that the armies of Native States may best 
" lie brought to support our interests in the dominions of their princes, and to 
" aid in 1 lie general military defence of the Empire. I give the following 
" extracts from his work as showing more particularly what were bis 
"views : — 

“ The only question of really vital importance to the British Government, 
"beyond that of maintaining universal tranquillity, is the degree of authority 
" which it is entitled to exercise over the armies of the several States for the 
" general defence of the Empire. Those armies are of sufficient magnitude to 
" render it in the highest degree important that we should look to the nature 
"of their temper and the degree of their organization. The very existence 
" of this military force is at present almost unknown to us; it rests quietly 
“ in its several positions, and apparently subject to our will. But should 
" anything occur to call our forces to an advanced scene of action, or which 
" may be calculated to disturb the stability of our power, we shall lind 
"this enormous mass of men rise into active existence, if not in combination, 
"or directly immediately against us, at least for the purpose of exerting the 
" authority, and aggrandizing the power of their several Sovereigns. 


****** 

" Next in importance to the efficiency of our own army for the general 

"defence of our position in India is the extent* of the armies of 1 he several 

“ States, the nature of their organization, and the manner in which they 
" stand affected towards us. An estimate has already been made of their 
"numbers. The nature of their organization, except in the few instances 
“ where they are under the control or command of British officers, is of the 
“ very worst description — ill-paid, undisciplined, and dissatisfied to a degree 
" which renders their allegiance to their own Sovereign a matter of very 
"doubtful contingency, and prepares them to enter on any enterprise prnmis- 
" ing better pay or prospect of plunder, yet all disposed to look upon us and 
" our power as the principal cause of their degradation. 

" It has at all times been found impossible for the Native States of 
** India to maintain, without the assistance of European officers, a regularly 
" disciplined army. The absence of system and energy in the native character 
“ seems unsuited to this ; but above all the_absence of any regular system of 



(f payment where the prince has a private as well as a public treasury 
" and draws into the former every farthing that he can appropriate without 
" an y reference to the wants of the latter. 

****** 

"To he efficient for our purpose, those troops must he under the 
"immediate command of our own officers, dependent on them for the rogu- 
" hirity with which they are paid, for their promotion, and relying on our 
" Government for the permanency of tlieir service. Holding these essentials 
" in our hands, the contingents may he composed of the old soldiers of the 
" Native States, for there is nothing national in the character of their armies 
" which need lead us to fear that in the day of our adversity they will turn 
" against us, as the German contingents did against Napoleon after the 
"battle of Leipsic. We have in the conduct of the Mysore, the Hyderabad, 
" the Poona, and the Nngpore contingents during the last war proof that 
" under this form of organization their gallantry and fidelity to our cause 
" will not he inferior to those qualities in the troops of our service. 

" Most of the Native States are hound by treaty to aid the British 
<f Government in time of war with the whole or a specified portion of their 
"armies. But those stipulations would be little binding on them, nor 
“ eouhl we under any circumstances of adversity calculate on their fidelity 
" or usefulness, unless like the contingent of the Nizam, they were placed 
" under the command of our own officers. No one will doubt the importance 
" to our cause of the services of such auxiliaries thus organized, either for 
"the purpose of lighting our battles in advanced positions or for the 
"maintenance of our interests and of general tranquillity in internal India, 
" when it may he necessary to call our own army to other scenes of action. 

" We have not generally the right of drawing portions of the Native 
(i armies from their Sovereigns in a degree that would render them useful 
"tous. And it is at present doubtful how, or whether ever, this most 
"important of our political objects can be attained. We may be sure that 
" the Native Powers will not readily or voluntarily render up their armies 
"to our control, for their confidence is not, and probably never will he, so 
"great in our good faith and in the permanency of cur p«»wer as to had them 
"implicitly to trust to 11s for their defence. The real condition to which 
" they have resigned themselves by treaty or to which they have fallen in the 
"progress of time an 1 in the course of events is very different from that 
" which they would arrogate to themselves. Cut off from foreign relations 
" and protected as they substantially are and have been for the last fifteen 
"years almost without an exception to the contrary, each against the 
" aggression ot his neighbour and of all other powers, their armies have 
"virtually become useless, except for the purpose of internal government. 

" It is a question whether without an army a Government can exist even 
" for the purposes of internal administration, and the instances which ive 
" have of late seen of the necessity which Government are under in more 
" civilized countries than India of calling for the aid of troops in support 
“ of civil institutions, may serve to convince us that even for this purpose an 
" army is necessary. 

" We must calculate upon such portions of these contingents as are 
"placed under British officers being as entirely withdrawn as our own 
" troops from tbc support of the Native Government in its internal 
" administration, and applicable only to the general defence of the Empire. 
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“Some of tlie States already pay a subsidiary force for this purpose, 
“others pay tribute, and in addition nearly all promise to supply a speoilic 
“contingent, or to hold their whole army at our disposal. It is oil this 
“ latter account that we may consider ourselves justified in endeavouring 
« to gain a control over such portion of the Native armies as is extra to 
“what they require for internal Government. From the nature of their 
“organization and their temper, those armies are at all times dangerous to us; 
“and on these accounts, when we were assailed from without, might- become 
“destructive to our power. Self-preservation therefore requires that when we 
“have the right these portions of the Native armies should be brought under 
“ our authority for the purpose of fighting their battles and our own. 

****** 

“ Great difficulty will necessarily be experienced in gaining such control 
“over the contingents of our allies as would render them efficient and faithful 
“ to us. When we proposed lately to render up one of three thousand horse 
“ maintained for general service by the Guickwar, provided he would place 
“the remaining two thousand on a footing considered more desirable by us, 
“he would not yield to the arrangement. Yet until this control over those 
“ armies lias been obtained, our situation in India, under particular circum- 
stances, must become highly ciitical, for it is obvious that we cannot afford 
“ to pay an army in India sufficiently to tight our frontier batt Ies, and to support 
“ our position against hostile combinations within. It will become a house 
“ divided against itself. 

“ No opportunity should therefore he lost, of taking advantage of every 
“opening promising a result so favourable to us. It is the point on which the 
“greatest importance to 0111 selves now hinges in ourrelali ms with the States of 
“ internal India. Every man gained is a double gain by strengthening our- 
“ selves, and taking away from them their strength and llieir power to do us 
“ harm. 

“In their present condition the Native armies are not at all formidable 
“to us. In time of danger indeed they proved most valuable auxiliaries. 
“The Cashmere troops did excellent service at Delhi, so did the troops of the 
“rs-Sullej States. In the majority of Native States, so long as we treat 
“the Chiefs with consideration and in a spirit of truthfulness rather than sus- 
picion, and so long as the Chiefs govern fairly well and do not alienate the 
“affections of their people, wc may rely on the fidelity and co-operation 
“of their troops. For field operations, indeed, their troops are not of much 
“value. Hut for escorts and keeping open communications so as to relieve our 
“trained toops for actual lighting, they would be very valuable and become 
“a tower of strength to us. 

“'lu one point I think we have hern too negligent. Wc have not suffi- 
ciently made use of our power to employ the troops of Native States and 
“ to station our own troops in Native territories. In every military affair in 
“ the neighbourhood of a Native State 1 would require the State to join, 
“even if it should be only for a parade or to lake a baggage guard. In any 
“expedition on the Punjab Frontier, for instance, the tr< ops of Cashmere 
“ and Bhawulpore should be required to take a part, as we have suggested 
“to the Military Department that Munipore and Tipperali should do in the 
“ Looshai Expedition.” 

I propose now to show as correctly as the limited information at my dis- 
posal enables me, and as succinctly as possible, the armed strength of the various 
Native States, adding a few remarks as to their efficiency. 
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Travaneore . — Artillery, 6 guns, no cattle; cavalry, 60 men, no use; 
Infantry, the Nair Brigade, 1,211 men, officered by British officers, armed with 
smooth-bore Enfields — might be of some use near their homes. 

Jiaroda . — Artillery, 12 iron 6-prs., 4 brass O-prs., 4 brass howitzers, 4 
brass 6-prs., horsed, rest drawn by bullocks. 

Cavalry, 3,000 at the disposal of British Government — badly mounted, 
might be useful on communications. 

Infantry, 3,000 regulars, commanded by Europeans; divided into 3 batta- 
lions, viz., Okmandal, Dhar— -pretty fair, might be useful. 2,000 infantry for 
forts and 4,000 irregulars, undrilled and without uniforms. 

Kafh/war States. — Artillery, 68 guns, of which only 4 are thoroughly 
serviceable. 

Cavalry, 432 regulars, 1,292 jagirdar horse, 2,309 irregulars. 

Infantry, 1,055 regulars, 2,575 fort garrisons, 5,30 li irregulars, 6,370 
tehsil sepoys. 

Kutch. — 12 serviceable field guns, 200 regular cavalry, and about 1,41)0 
irregular, inefficient, 3,000 jagirdar horse, 400 regular infantry. 

Kolhapur States. — 63 guns, only 16 guns said to be serviceable, but only 
10 are in use ; 150 cavalry, tolerably well mounted; 530 infantry under Eng- 
lish officers, 972 police. 

Savant IVari. — ‘Only 3 serviceable guns and a local corps, 462 strong, 
with 2 European officers and two 3-pr. brass guns. 

Mahi Kanfa. — 1 1 guns, 400 cavalry, and 500 infantry. 

Hewa Kanta. — No guns, about 300 cavalry, Arabs, Pa than s, Mek ranis, 
&c., and about 1,500 infantry. 

Pahlanpur — 18 guns, only 4 moveable, 300 cavalry, 700 infantry, under 
tlie Political Superintendent — said to be efficient. 

Cuwhaif. — 5 guns, 200 cavalry, 900 infantry — mostly a rabble. 

CncJi Behar. — 2 9-prs., serviceable, and 100 guards. In the Bhotan war 
this State provided 100 cavalry and an infantry regiment, which were very 
serviceable. 

Hill Tipperak. — 112 infantry, 80 or 90 Gurkhas, and 108 drilled. 

Jlampnr .■ — 26 serviceable guns, 500 cavalry, 900 regular infantry, 1,000 
irregular infantry, 3 troops cavalry, drilled and commanded by an Army 
Native officer. Infantry poorly drilled, little better than rabble — more likely 
to go against us. 

Mysore. — 4 5-prs., 1,200 Siladar Horse — very efficient, about 2,500 

i r regu lari n f an try. 

Cis- Sutlej States — 

Patiala— 85 guns, serviceable, 20 horsed, the rest drawn by bullocks, 
2,000 regular cavalry, 3,000 regular infantry ; cavalry rough and badly mount- 
ed; infantry good. 

Jhiud . — 12 guns serviceable, 360 cavalry, 1,200 regular infantry, both 
very efficient. Cavalry armed with breech-loaders. Infantry with smooth 
bores. 

Nahha.> — 6 serviceable guns, 2 camel guns, 450 regular cavalry, 277 
irregulars, 1,000 regular infantry, not so good. 

Maler Kotla. — 120 cavalry, 400 infantry, 2 guns, some of these are 

Kalsia. — 60 cavalry, 200 infantry, 2 guns, J drilled. 

Hill States.— 

Sirmur . — 10 serviceable guns, 100 cavalry, 400 infantry, efficient. 

Kahlur. — 4 serviceable guns, 40 cavalry, 600 infantry, efficient. 
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Kapur ttiala . — 8 serviceable guns, 200 cavalry, 800 infantry, very 
efficient. 

Mandi . — 1,700 infantry, inefTicient, 6 guns. 

Suket. — 850 infantry, inefficient, 8 guns. 

Bahawnlpnr . — fi guns, serviceable, 300 cavalry, 900 infantry, of which 
100 cavalry, 100 infantry, efficient. 

FaridM . — 1 serviceable guns, 50 cavalry, 150 infantry, efficient. 

Kashmir. — Off serviceable guns, tiz., 4 10-pr. ball erics of ff guns, 4 
4-pr. batteries of 6 guns, drawn by horses, 4 mountain batteries of 1< guns 
on mules, 1,200 gunners, cavalry about 1,300, infantry 21,000 in 28 regi- 
ments, of which 13,000 are serviceable, mostly Dogras, — good material, very 
active, good marchers, and faithful. Besides there are 1,000 sappers. 

Hyderabad. — Artillery, 8 guns, horsed, 12 drawn by bullocks and 2 by 
elephants. 

Cavalry, 3,000 regulars, 5,000 irregular cavalry. 

Infantry, 21,000 Arabs, llohillas, Africans, &e. About 0/90 of these 
are well disciplined and well equipped ; the rest are a rabble. 

Nipnf . — -000 serviceable guns, ll) field batteries (it for immediate service, 
about .jiils mounted and carried oil coolies, of whom there an* 5,000 enlisted; 
cavalry 1 00, useless ; infantry, 21,000 divided into 27 regiments, could he 
doubled in 3 months and quadrupled in 1* months. Adi indifferently drilled, 
hut much superior to most Native States armies, and would he very service- 
able. 

Indore. — Six 6-prs., horse artillery, horsed, ton 0-prs. 

Cavalry, 1,500 regulars, 1,500 irregulars, indifferently mounted, but 
efficient. 

Infantry, 4,500, regulars, 4,500 irregulars, well armed, chiefly Oudh 
men', said to he efficient. 

Jowra . — ff serviceable guns, no horses or bullocks kept up, 100 cavalry, 
000 infantry, inefficient. 

Jin Mam. — 3 serviceable guns, 80 cavalry, 600 infantry, inefficient. 

Bhopal.— 12 serviceable guns, horse artillery, good, 400 regular cavalry, 
500 irregular, 100 regular infantry, 900 irregular infantry. Regulars of 
cavalry and infantry efficient. 

JUuiddcvnd States. — 30 in number, 141 serviceable guns, drawn by bul- 
locks. 

2,ff00 cavalry, 21,000 infantry, badly armed, not drilled, but with much 
good material among them. 

Bhar. — ■Two 3-pr. guns, 270 cavalry, 790 infantry, all indifferent; 50 
cavalry and 150 infantry, fairly drilled. 

JlewaL—G serviceable guns, 800 cavalry, 000 regular infantry, 1,000 
irregular cavalry, indifferently mounted, badly armed, but serviceable for 
rough work. Baghcl Rajputs in the infantry. One regiment efficient and 
well drilled, armed with smooth-bores. 

Gwalior.' — Artillery, one battery horse artillery, 6 field artillery, one 
heavy artillery, with 41 serviceable guns, viz., — 12 0-prs., 30 9-prs,, 2 
18-prs. 

f All well drilled, armed with smooth-' 
Cavalry 4 regiments, 550 of all riinks, | bores, equipped with some transport, 
efficient, indifferently mounted; infan- -j nearly all Purbiahs and Hu.du- 
try, 6 regiments, 750 of all ranks. j stanis; efficient and hardy, and well 

^disciplined. 


X 
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Besides there are irregulars, cavalry about 5,000 and 10,000 infantry, 
ttho are without discipline or organization. 

Udaipur. — 14 serviceable field guns, one battery horse artillery, fairly effi- 
cient ; in others carriages bad, but bullocks plentiful. Cavalry, 800 regulars, 
fairly efficient, 4,000 ludal Horse, and 1,600 irregulars, inefficient; infantry, 
1,200 regulars, fairly trained, 18,01)0 irregulars, inefficient. 

Jaipur. — 30 guns, of which 21 are tit to take the field, viz., four lR-prs., 
four 24-pr. howitzers ; six 9-prs.; six 6-prs.; and four 3-prs., 2,300 artillery- 
men. 

Cavalry, 700 regulars, 3,000 irregulars, very indifferent. 

Infantry, 2,000 regulars, 4,500 irregulars ; the first imperfectly drilled, 
the rest a rabble, armed with sword and matchlock. 

Jodhpur . — 10 serviceable guns, 1,500 regular and 1,800 irregular 
cavalry, 2,000 regular and 3,000 irregular infantry, badly armed and 
inefficient. 

Jahalmr. — 2 serviceable guns, 500 irregular cavalry, 400 irregular 
infantry, armed with swords and matchlocks. A large force of Rajput 
horse could be raised. 

Bundi. — Artillery, four 3-prs., eight 6 and 9-prs. drawn by bullocks, and 
25 camel guns; 100 regular cavalry, 2,000 Jaghir horse; 2,000 infantiy, 
of which 150 are regulars. 

Tank. — A battery of 4-prs., horsed, 22 heavy guns and howitzers, 3 
mortars and 26 field guns ; 400 regular cavalry, 2,(J00 Jaghir horse, fairly 
equipped and efficient. 

Infantry, 800 regulars, drilled and disciplined, and superior to most 
Native States, mostly Maliomrdans, 2,000 incgular infantry. 

Kotah. — Artillery, four 6-prs., horsed, sixteen field guns drawn by bul- 
locks, and 80 camel guns. 

Cavalry. — 2 troops 210 men, Sikhs and Mnhomedans, partially drilled; 
700 irregulars, very indifferent, and 2,000 Jaghirdar horse might be raised 
besides. 

Infantry, 1 regiment of regulars, 800 men, mostly Rajputs, fairly drilled, 
one regiment of Purbiahs, and about 4,500 irregular infantry, mostly ltajputs, 
and all “ riff-raff.” 

J hallo war. — Artillery, four 4-prs., horsed, twelve 6 and 9-prs. drawn hy 
bullocks, and 50 camel guns. 

Cavalry, by 400 poorly equipped and armed Sikhs, Path ana, Rajputs ; 
infantry, 2,000 regulars, one regiment fairly good, chiefly Oudli men and 
s me Pathans. 

Ulwar . — Artillery, four 3-prs. horse artillery, horsed, two 6-prs. drawn 
hy bullocks, and some camel guns. 

Cavalry, 300 regulars, 600 Jaghir horse, Rajputs, 1,600 irregulars, 
both indifferent; about 1,200 of the cavalry are well mounted. 

Infantry, 1,000 regulars, imperfectly drilled, 4,000 irregulars, useless. 

Bh art pur. — 25 serviceable guns drawn by bullocks, 2,000 regular cavalry, 
well drilled, 2,700 regular infantry, drilled, 1,600 irregulars. These troops 
are the best in Rajputana. 

Kerouli . — 400 cavalry, fair, 3,000 infantry, a rabble, 250 of them are 
Pathans. 

JViulpvr . — 13 serviceable guns, 500 cavalry, 500 regular infantry, 
slightlj drilled, and 1,000 irregulars, said to be fine material, but not trained- 
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B'danir.— 1C serviceable guns, including 4 howitzers, 400 cavalry of 
sorts, and 1,000 infantry, of which some 400 are rather hotter than the rest. 

Manipur . — About 10 brass 3-pr. guns, 400 Cavalry mounted on ponies, 
fairly good, 5,000 infantry, fairly serviceable, armed with percussion and flint 
muskets, besides 4,000 coolies and 400 ponies and 30 elephants could be 
turned out. 

I find therefore that, in round numbers, there are available 1,050 guns 
of sorts, 15,000 regular cavalry, 53,000 irregular cavalry, 03,000 regular 
infantry, and 182,000 irregular infantry, or a total of 1,050 guns and 348,000 
lighting men, exclusive of all artillerymen * 

Now the question is, what use can we make of these men. It is evi- 
dent that the more of them we can draw away from India and from their 
own States, the less danger will there be of disaffection either in India or in 
particular States. Hut although there are great advantages in withdrawing 
these “ elements of danger” from India, there is undoubtedly great difficulty 
in utilizing tlioir services. Tn the first place, I do not think it would do to 
utilize them in the defence of India, as they might fraternise with the natives 
in a rebellion; and in the second, there are probably not many of them 
who would be good enough to be utilized on the communications in a war in 
Afghanistan. Still I think that some of them would be good enough, and 
(hat it is very advisable to make as much use of them as possible. 

1 will, therefore, turn again to my estimate of the number of men we 
should require for the communications of an army in Afghanistan. 

Kor the Herat, line we require 2-j British infantry, 4 field artillery, 134 
Native infantry, 7 Native cavalry, and 2 companies sappers. The British in- 
fnntry and field artillery and sappers must, of course, be provided from the Field 
Army. I think we might substitute levies and Rajahs' troops for half a regi- 
ment Native infantry at Pesliin, Kandahar, Girishk, Bakwa, Farah, and Sabza- 
war, and also at all the road posts; only I would put double the number of 
levies at these places : this will enable us to do with 7 regiments Native in- 
fantry on this line instead of 134. In the same way levies and Rajahs' troops 
may be substituted for regiments Native cavalry, enabling us to do with 24 
Native cavalry instead of 7. 

The troops on the Herat line of communications would then be as 
follows : — 
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35 posts of 2 com- 
panies levies, Na- 
tive infantry troop, 
cavdlry levies 

2i 4 7 24 13 14 

800 men each 480 men each'. 

* In giving the above armed strength of the Native States, all petty States have been omitted ; 
also all guns said to be unserviceable and nil troops that arc dearly not worth counting. 
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The levies required would be 10,400 infantry and 6,750 cavalry — total 
17,150. These I should propose to furnish as under : — 


Levies from tlie Dora Ghazi Khan District ... ... 6,600 

„ Bahawalpur, 300 cavalry, 1,000 infantry ... 1,300 

51 ultan District ... ... ... 1,000 

„ Khan of Kalat ... ... ... 2,000 

„ Baroda, COO cavalry, 2,000 infantry ... 2,500 

„ Bhopal 500 „ 1,500 „ ... 2,000 

„ Gwalior, 500 „ 1,500 „ ... 2,000 

Total ... 17,400 


These levies should always come with their own Chiefs, and should he 
armed, as far as was necessary to put them on equal terms with Afghans, from 
our arsenals. An English officer should be allowed to every 1,000 of them. 
They should be kept together as far as the exigencies of the service would 
allow, and of course be paid by us with extreme regularity. 

Eor the second line, namely, from Dera Ismail Khan to Gardan Diwar, 
we require 3 British infantry, h held artillery, 13 Native infantry, 7 Native 
cavalry. The British infantry and field artillery should, as above, he fur- 
nished by the Field Army, and instead of! 5 Native infantry and 4 Native 
Cavalry at the larger posts, I would substitute levies, while all the smaller 
posts should he held by levies. 

The troops on the Gonial line would then be as follows : — 
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The levies required would come to 12,400 infantry and 4,000 cavalry — 
total 10,400 men. These 1 should propose to furnish as under;— 


Levies from Dora Ismail Khan District 

1,000 

„ Batin District 


5, (KM) 

„ llolkar 

500 cavalry, 2,000 infantry .. 

2,500 

„ Nipal 

3,000 „ 

3,(MH> 

„ Karpurtliala 

160 „ 400 „ 

coo 

„ JMandi 

500 

5(X) 

„ Sirmurand Kaltlur 100 „ 4(H) „ 

600 

„ Bundelciind 

500 „ 3,000 „ 

3,500 


Total 

. 16,500 


On the third line, namely, from Peshawar to Kabul, we require 3j British 
infantry, 24 mountain artillery, 1£ field artillery, Native infantry, H 
Native cavalry. The British infantry and artillery should, as above, be 
furnished from the Field Army, and instead of 4 Native infantry and 2 Native 
cavalry at the large posts, I would substitute levies, while all the smaller 
posts should be held by them. 
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The troops on this line would then be as follows 

: — 




British 

British 

Field 

Native 

Native 

Infantry 

Cavalry 


i af un try. 

mountain 

artillery. 

artillery. 

infantry. 

cavalry. 

levies. 

levies. 

Land! Kotal ... 


£ 


£ 

1. 

1 

£ 

Bhosawal ... 

X 

2 



£ 

1 

i 

1 

£ 

Jellalabad 

X 

2 



X 

I 

X 

1 

v 

(Jandamak 

1 


1* 

l 

1 

l 2 

Jagdalak 

£ 


... 

£ 

i 

1 

i 

Sell Baba 

£ 

£ 


£ 

i 

1 

X 

4 

Latabund 

11 posts of 2 com- 

i 

£ 

... 

£ 

l 

a' 

1 

i 

panies infantry 
levies, 1 troop 

f ... 





3 

31 

cavalry levies. 

) — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

n 


11 

3J 

n 

10 

Gl 


The levies required would come to 8,000 infantry, 3,200 cavalry — total 
11,200 men. These I would propose to furnish as under : — 


Levies from the Kohat district ... ... ... ... 1,500 

„ IVshawar district ... ... ... ... 2,000 

„ Hazara district ... ... ... ... 1,000 

„ cis- Sutlej States, 800 cavalry, 2,100 infantry 3,2(M) 

„ llajputaua Slates, 1,000 cavalry, 3, 000 infantry 4,000 


Total ... 11,700 


On the fourth line, from Jamu to the Baroghil Pass, wo require 1 British 
infantry, 2 mountain artillery, 1 Native infantry, 1 j Native cavalry. The 
British infantry and artillery should, as above, be furnished from the Field 
Anny, and instead of 3 Native infantry and 1 Native cavalry, I would 
substitute levies. All these could easily he furnished by the Rajah of Kash- 
mir, who should, therefore, be called on to supply about 1,000 infantry 
and 500 cavalry. 

The total of levies and Rajahs 1 troops required for our communications 
will therefore he : — 


For the Herat line 

• •• |M 

#|| #M M 

17,400 

„ Gonial line ... 

(ll M| 

••• t< 

17,000 

„ Kabul line ... 

• •• Ml 

#M |f| M 

11,400 

„ Kashmir lino 


Total 

.. 4,500 

.. 50,000 


In the above pages I have shown that we must he able to put in the 
Held an army of 120,000 men and 351 guns ; and in addition to this we must 
have the aid of about 50,000 levies and Rajahs’ troops. 

With regard to the British troops, I have said that, in the event of a 
war coming on us suddenly, there is nothing for it but to get what we want 
from England ; but I have pointed out that if we use the resources in men 
which we have in India and organize them, we may eventually be able to do 
with less men from England. I have not entered into the question of the best 
way of organizing these men, as it would take up too much time ; hut that 
they can he so organized as to give us material assistance, I am convinced. In 
the same way I have shown what assistance we may be likely to get from 
the half-caste population and those natives who must be faithful to us, come 
what will. 
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No doubt the measures I have proposed will be very expensive ; but that 
is not the question. Whether expensive or not, they, or something very like 
them, will have to be undertaken sooner or later. The evil day should not 
be put off one hour longer. It may be put off nominally : it can never be so 
in reality. 

Procrastination and temporising may defer the storm for a brief season ; 
but every hour that is spent in mere procrastination, without taking advantage 
of the lull to face our difficulties, will only cause it to acquire accumulative 
force, and the steps which would have been sufficient to cause it to break harm- 
lessly round us in 1881 will require to he doubled in 1885 or 18S(>. 1 re- 
peat, with all possible emphasis, the only thing now left for us to do is to 
grasp our nettle and to take up such a strong position in defence of our Indian 
frontier as will make Russia see the hopelessness of attacking us. Nothing 
short of this will do. 



CHAPTER V* 


OFFENSIVE-DEFENSIVE MILITARY OPERATIONS FROM INDIA. 


[ 11 we now to consider what offensivcMlefensive military measure should be 
nkf'ii up by us to defeat Russian attempts to seize certain commanding positions 
m Afghanistan, namely, at Herat, Kabul, and Chitral. 

Jf the diplomatic measures (which can all he put into effect, whether war 
is openly declared or not, and which should, I have said, he undertaken at once) 
have been carried nut, the ground for the military operations which I now 
propose to sketch will have been a good deal prepared j but it may be as well to 
indicate again what these measures arc. First, after some diplomat ic trilling to 
gain time for us, Russia will have been informed that if she makes any move 
to cross the Afghan frontier in any direction, War will be declared, and the 
right of search will be put into operation against her, and a fleet of fast cruisers 
will have been arranged. Second, an offensive-defensive alliance will have 
been concluded with Germany, Austria, and Turkey, fee. Third, officers will 
have reached Herat, put that place in such a state of defence as to place it beyond 
the probability of falling to a coup de mam. These officers will have gained 
over the Char Aimak and Hazaras, who will he ranged on our side. Fourth, 
officers sent to Persia will be in a position to give us the earliest information of 
Russian offensive movements, and they will have arranged to buy up supplies 
ami transport, and denude Khurasan of these necessaries as far as possible. 
These officers will also have done all that is possible to deter the Chiefs of 
Khurasan from aiding the Russians. Fifth, our emissaries in the Khanates 
and among the Turkomans will, it is to be hoped, have so far succeeded in 
stirring up the people as to make it very unsafe for the Russians to withdraw 
any forces from these parts towards Afghanistan. Sixth, an alliance will 
have been concluded between England and China, and the latter power will be 
ready to threaten the Russian possessions on the Amur and towards Kulja. 
Seventh, our emissaries will, it is hoped, have gained the alliance of the 
Ghilzais, Eighth, arrangements for the assignment to us of the province of 
Herat and of the districts of Vakhuu Chitral, and Yasin will be in hand. 

Before going further, however, it may be as well if 1 anticipate bore any 
remarks tending to the adoption of a purely passive defence of India with the 
means we have got. 

At. present our whole disposable force consists of— 


13 batteries field artillery. 

9 Imtteiies mountain artillery. 

3 batteries heavy mountain artillery. 
1 regiment British cavalry. « 


N ( J regiments Native cavalry. 
5J regiments British infantry. 
41 regiments Native infantry. 
21 companies sappers. 


That is to say, 7 S field guns, 5 4 mountain guns, and 27 heavy guns, about 
400 British cavalry, about 4,300 Native cavalry, 4,800 British infantry, 
and about 30,000 Native infantry— total 40,000 men and 159 guns. 



With such a force we might advance at once and seize Kandahar. One 
division, consisting of 3 brigades of infantry, each of i British infantry, 3 
Native infantry, 3 batteries of heavy artillery, and -‘3 batteries of field artillery, 
with (3 companies sappers, would he sufficient for the defence of the place. 
This would leave us with enough to form a field division, consisting of 1 bri- 
gade of cavalry, of 1 British cavalry regiment, 3 Native cavalry, 1 field 
battery, and -‘3 brigades of infantry, consisting each of I British infantry, 
3 Native infantry, and 1 mountain and 1 field artillery, and l company 
sappers; and we should then only have over (> batteries field artillery, fi bat- 
teries mountain artillery, 6 regiments Native cavalry, 23 regiments Native 
infantry, 1 2 companies sappers. Of these, not less than 2 regiments Native 
cavalry, <> regiments Native infantry, 1 field battery, and 2 mountain batteries 
would be required for communications. 

By utilizing volunteers and British adult males in India, we might free 
enough British troops to make up the balance of the troops still at our dis- 
posal into two more divisions ; but I hold it would be very risky to reduce the 
garrison of British troops in India under such circumstances. 

These two divisions would each he composed as follows: — 

1 lu-igule of cavalry of 1 British and 3 Native cavalry regiments. 

3 brigades of infantry of l British and 3 Native infantry regiments. 

0 batteries of artillery. 

3 companies sappers — 'numbering about. 12*000 men. 

It is very difficult to say wliat- should be dime with these. At present- 
I am inclined to think that if the Russians got into Herat they will rest quiet 
for some years ; but when they do advance, it will be in very groat strength on 
the Kandahar and Kabul line^, and in lesser strength on the Chitral lino. To 
meet them, if we go on the principle of cutting our coats according to the 
cloth actually in store, we shall have four divisions of about 12,000 men each. 
One f these will he required for the defence of Kandahar, and the oilier throe, 
if well handled, would, no doubt, suffice to keep in cheek on the Kandahar lino 
any number of Russians up to o(),(l(l(). J3ut, in the first place, the Russians, 
when they advance against Kandahar, will probably have not loss than bfl.OOO 
men, and I do not think I can he accused of taking too gloomy a view of Ihe 
circumstances if 1 say that it will .be very doubtful if 48,000 men with no 
reserves can make bead against 80,000 with any number of reserves, besides the 
assistance of hordes of irregulars. 

And even if our 4X T 0(J0 men could make bead against the 80,000 Bussians 
advancing on this line, we should not have one xin/fle wan. to meet the 30,000 
men I suppose they would, as I am pretty sure they could, send by the 
Kabul route, and the ] 0,000 by the Chitral route. Under such circum- 
stances, the Russians would advance unopposed to Kabul and on to Peshawar, 
where they would be joined by the Chitral column through Dir. We 
should have to try to meet them somehow. But how ? We should have no 
men. Our army at Kandahar, already heavily over- weighted, could not spare 
a man, and from India no aid could come, because to produce the Kandahar 
army we should have had to reduce our Indian garrisons to a dangerous extent. 

It will be seen from tbe above I am no advocate for such measures. I 
feel sure that, as they will he begun in fear and trembling, they will but end in 
defeat and disaster. Under such circumstances, I see no reason why the Rus- 
sians should not drive us over the Indus in one campaign. I hope no English- 
man will be able to contemplate such an event with equanimity. The policy 
of cutting your coat according to your cloth is a very good one. We have, it 
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is true, at present only about enough cloth to turn out 10,000 men ; but is that 
any proof there is no more cloth in existence ? 

To drop metaphor. Because we, out of a pure peace establishment, can 
only spare 4*0,000 men, is that any reason why we should not get more men ? 
Will any one care to tell me that we, who, before the mutiny, could maintain 
230,000 Native troops, who, during it, bad a force of 10S,000 British troops in 
India, cannot now put our hands on more than 10,000 ? To say sueb a thing 
is to insult the majesty of the English nation, and to laugh to scorn the whole 
military intelligence of soldiers in India and England. 

Therefore, before going farther with this part of my paper, I must assume 
that we have a disposable field army of 120,000 men, with all arrangements as 
regards reserves, transport, supplies, care of communications, &c., ready to 
enable it to take the field at a day's notice. For, of course, if the number is 
not forthcoming, we shall lose the power of the initiative, and he reduced to 
conform to Russian movements, making all the resistance we can. 

It is not possible to consider the operations \vhi<di it may be necessary 
for us to undertake under one heading only. War is made up of “ it's and 
ands," and the whole difficulty of it lies in the fact that we generally know 
very litlle of our enemy's plans. If I knew exactly what the Russians would 
try to do, and when they would try to do it, my task would, indeed, be beau- 
tifully simple ; but this is not the ease, and, therefore, in the following remarks 
I must perforce study the probabilities. 

1 have said I do not think any one supposes that the Russians are going 
to start straight from the Caspian and invade India to-morrow or the day 
after; but that they will endeavour to gain certain vantage points which will 
so much facilitate their doing so that they will really try to invade India 
hereafter. 

Now the points from which India can be seriously threatened are Herat 
and Kabul. They can make demonstrations in the Chitral direction, bub 
nothing very serious can, I take it, come on us from this side. 

And, as what we ought to do depends entirely on the position of affairs 
at the commencement of the campaign, it, becomes necessary that the question 
of what offensive-defensive measures can he undertaken by an army from 
India should be examined under the following heads: — 

l.\f . — l?ro\ idl'd Russia remains in her present positions till we are ready 
to undertake operations to cover Afghanistan. 

2nd . — Supposing she takes up positions at Herat, at or near Kabul, and 
at or near Chitral, bet ore we are ready. 

3rd. — If, having gained these positions, she advances towards India. 

4th . — Admitting that we have been so supine as to take no adequate 
steps to meet her, and we are driven out of the Kandahar-Kabul 
line, and have to fight, on a line from Jellalabad to Uuetta. 

3th . — Allowing that w r e have been defeated on this line and driven back 
to our present frontier. 

As things stand at present, 1 have shown tlmt we have many grounds 
for fearing that we are already too late, and that Russia is now within strik- 
ing distance of the vantage points which she will seize before making any, 
serious attack on India. It is very lamentable to have to confess that our 
Government is entirely ignorant on such a vital point ; and, though perhaps 
we may hope for a little more intelligence and activity in our intelligence 
arrangements in future^ it is also evident Unit the Russians will make tin* 

\ 
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greatest endeavours to keep their future movements secret, and that they will 
maintain the advantages of position which I hold they now possess. 

In the first case, viz., Provided Russia remains in her present position till 
we arp ready ? Now the first point that strikes one here is, .Russia is already 
so near Herat that she can get there before us, and if we make an attempt now 
to get there she might forestall us, and we should thus lose for ever 
this important point and bring on a war before we were in the least prepared 
for it. 

This is a very serious state of affairs, and I think my readers will now 
agree ns to the importance of our endeavouring by every means in our power 
to induce her to stay her hand and withdraw her forces from the dangerous 
position they are now in. Perhaps this will he impossible, but it is well worth 
attempting; and meanwhile not a minute is to be lost in endeavouring to im- 
prove onr position. 

It is very difficult, I allow, to do this without attracting notice. The 
movement of every company in India is at once reported to the English papers, 
and they immediately commence to speculate on its destination. But 1 
have great faith in the patriotism of Indian Editors, and 1 believe that if a very 
confidential ‘communique was addressed to them, they would bp carpful to ex- 
clude any mention of the true reason of the movement of troops towards t he 
frontier. With regard to the Native Press, tin* contrary is unfortunately the 
case; and as the liberty of allowing every man to say what he pleases (however 
seditious and distinctly damaging to the Government it may be) is, I believe, 
considered the inalienable right of every British subject, it is difficult to see 
bow news can be stopped from getting about. Still, the fact is it must he 
stopped, and 1 think the only way to do this is to hoodwink the whole Native 
Press, and to stop all telegrams on the subject of any movements of troops to 
the north-west from leaving India. 

I have said t hat I think the only way to make Herat secure is to occupy it 
ourselves, and for this purpose I would toll off a division as detailed in Chapter 
IV of this paper. But, before any orders are given to it to move, we must 
have a plan ready for hoodwinking the Press, and this I propose should be 
done as follows : — Let it be reported by Sir R. Sandeinan* that the Zhob-wals 
are endeavouring to form a combination against ns to drive us out of the Thai 
and Bori Valleys, and that he thinks reinforcements should be sent. Let this 
report he repeated, and at last let it come out that Government proposes to 
strengthen the Thai frontier by sending a brigade (the 1st Brigade, 1st Divi- 
sion) up as a reinforcement. Then let it be reported that Sir It. Sandeman 
fears a greater combination, and that a division will be required to undertake 
operations against the Zhob-wals to protect the flanks of the force advancing 
into Zliob and to hold the frontier of Pesliin. This will provide a reason for the 
despaleh of a division, and enable one to be sent up as far as Pesliin without 
suspicion ; and once there, if specially stringent orders are issued as to the trans- 
mittance of information of its movements by telegraph, and, as far as possible, 
by letter, I do not see why the division should not be well on its way beyond 
the Khojak towards Kandahar before the Indian Press heard anything about 
it ; and then if the Telegraph Department had orders not to let any telegram 
alluding to this division leave India, except special and secret telegrams from 
the Viceroy, it would be fully three weeks before any news got to the ears of 
the public in England; and if the Government at home took the Press in 

* This w;>« written In-fore the late searo on the Zhob frontier. The cane .with which the papers 
swallowed all that was told them shows, 1 think, that my instinct has here -not failed me. 
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England into its confidence in the same way, I see every reason to hope that 
our division would have arrived within the distance of a few forced marches of 
Herat before the Russian Government knew anything of the real object of the 
move at all. 

Supposing, for instance, the division received its new orders on such and 
such a day, which I will call the first ; in seven days after, on the 7th, it would 
heat Kandahar, and in 30 days after that at Herat. Supposing some one with 
the force wrote (he could not telegraph) on the first day that the Division 
had gone on to Kandahar, it might reach the nearest paper, the Cirri and Mi- 
litary , on the fifth day, hut the Editor of that paper, having been warned, would 
say nothing about it. However, it would certainly leak out somehow, and 
though no Editor might allude to it, it would be a strong rumour by t lie seventh 
day. Government would now declare that the division had been sent to Kan- 
dahar to prepare a strong position there for a force of 10,000 men. Then 
some one with benevolent or malevolent intentions would try to telegraph this 
to England or Russia. II is telegram would be received, hut not sent. But 
as he would in all probability write at the same time, a mistake might delay 
the mail trains sufficient to cause the steamer to go without them, and it 
would take from IS to 25 days before any such letter got to England, i.r., it 
would be from 25 to 3 1 days before the news got abroad that a force had gone 
to Herat. Then, of course, it would be telegraphed to Russia; but on the 31st 
day I calculate the division would he beyond the Earah Rud and within 100 
miles, or four forced marches, of Herat ! 1 hardly think the Russians would he 

quite ready enough to forestall us under these circumstances. I think they 
would be inclined to acquiesce in the fait accompli , especially if at the same 
time they received from our Foreign Secretary a firm and dignified explan- 
ation of the fact, accompanied by a solemn warning that any attempt to dis- 
tort* our division would immediately be followed by war, and a solemn 
guarantee that no operations beyond the Afghan frontier would be attempted 
by us. 

This, it must be acknowledged, is a deep and very bold game to play ; but. 
then we have an exceedingly crafty and most vigorous and dangerous enemy 
to deal with. But the question is, is it foolhardy ? Would we be daring too 
much ? Some may say, in the first place, you arc presuming too much on your 
power to keep the movements of the Division secret. You could not do so 
for so long, and the result would he that you would find a Russian force in 
Herat to meet, you, or at all events the gates shut in your face in Russian 
interests ; and as the Russians would come up within ten days after your 
arrival before Herat, you would be in this predicament, that with tired troops 
you would have to meet a superior force, with several hundred miles between 
you and your supports. 

This, I take it, is about the worst that can be made of the move, and I 
will therefore examine these objections seriatim . With regard to not being able 
to keep the secret for so long, we have certainly found that news of Russian 
movements do not fly with such celerity; and if it has bten possible for the 
Russians to reach Merv before we heard of their intention to go there, I really 
do not see why, with good management, it should not be possible for us to 
reach more than half way to Herat before they heard of it. I feel pretty 
convinced that, as regards India, intelligence could be stopped from getting out 
°f India, and the only other way that intelligence could reach the Russian 
General would be by the route our force was itself travelling. But, as not 
even our General would know lie was going beyond Kandahar till he got there. 
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our division would be on its march from Kandahar before any one in the force 
or out of it could know that it was going to Herat. Then, no doubt, a special 
messenger could be sent, and, by hard riding, he could reach Mashatl, the nearest 
telegraph station, and 552 miles distant, in five days, and hy the sixth the news 
could be telegraphed to Aslikabad. This, it must beeonfessed. would be awkward, 
as our div : sion would then not be much beyond the Helnumd, and still nearly 
.‘100 miles from Herat, lint Aslikabad* is 370 milts from Herat, and even 
supposing the Russians were ready to start the next morning, they eon Ul not 
reach Herat till the 201 h day alter wo leave Kandahar, and by that time we 
should he at Herat or very near it. 

Still 1 allow this is running it rather close. Therefore, all 1 have got to 
sav is, that no jnrx.senprr must reach Mashad or llernt /nth ne/rs of our advance. 
A man on such an errand would certainly ride hy the shortest road, and 
would in all probability go alone, or at all events with a very small escort 
indeed. We must, therefore, arrange beforehand to have Aiut intercepted at 
several different points of the road by which he must go. Nothing must lie 
left to chance. Arrangements for stopping any messengers must be made befoie 
we moved from Kandahar. 

lhil, even allowing that messengers did manage to ont-inanmuvre us and 
slip past, tin 1 question then is, would the Rush an General not have to wait for 
orders from St. Petersburg before he precipitated his troops on a course that 
'would certainly lead to war with England. Recause, remember, I am suppos- 
ing that a slop so totally unlike the usual action ol‘ Knglaml has taken the Gen- 
eral ami the Russian Government completely hy surprise, and therefore would 
not the Russian Government first ask for explanations V These would (not too 
hastily) bn given ill the sense L have noted on page [S7, “ Her Majesty’s 

“ Government is determined to hold Herat, and to hold it even at the risk of 
<l war with Russia. Jf this decision is opposed hy the Imperial Go\crninent, 
“ Her M a j» sty's Government, once for all, warns them that war, if forced on them, 
“shall be carried out to the bitter cud. At 1 lie same lime Her Majesty's Gov- 
“ eminent has absolutely no feelings or intentions host ile to the Russian Gov- 
<( eminent, and solemnly pledges itself to confine the operations which it may 
find necessary for the safety ot the Afghan border to within that frontier/' 

Under these circumstances, i hold the Imperial Government would 
hesitate; and even if it considered it advisable to take the extreme measure of 
declaring war, Russia would surdy realize that a war with England was a much 
nmre serious measure than a campaign against the Tekkes, and would require 
more time for preparation. Every minute of this time would he gold to us, 
for we could then have time to put tlie defences of Herat in order and prepare 
ourselves; and if we had only one month to do this, I very much doubt any 
force Russia could send turning us out. 

I acknowledge that. I fear this audacity will find favour with few. That 
may be; but the question is, are we warranted in being so bold. 1 think we 
arc. I think that Russia must be kept out of Herat at all hazards, and 1 see 
no other way of doing this but by taking the initiative and getting there 
before her. And, after all, what are these great risks that render us so timid? 
We shall have to send 12,000 men 576 miles from their base through Afghan- 
istan to Herat. Is it the distance or the Afghans that make the picture 
so appalling ? If so, the spirit of Clive, of Wellington, of Lake, of Nott, and of 
Pollock, must be strangely gone from ug. 576 miles is less than the distance 
from Calcutta to Cawnporc ; and as for the Afghans, will they be different in 

* l am uf course supposing the Russian* have no large force nearer than Adikabad. 
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any way to the men whom Nott and Pollock, Stewart and Roberts overcame?* 
Tin* very idea of any man putting forward such coward counsels makes me 
redden with shame. I say there are a dozen ollicers in Lndia who would lead 
that division to Herat despite distance, Afghans, Russians, or anything else* 
and 1 add that, if nine-tenths of them left, their hones to whiten on the\leserb 
plains of Afghanistan and only one-tenth arrived, it would be well worth 
the sacrifice. I am sure not a soldier would murmur at his fate it' he felt that 
in giving his life he was saving his country from a terrible and disastrous 
figure, 'the spirit of our men would, I am sure, not. he less than that grand 
soldier, SkohdelT, expected of his Russian soldiers in considering an advance 
against India ;f and therefore 1 will paraphrase his noble words : “ From t ho 
troops that would be fortunate enough to participate in such an expedition 
“ more should he exacted than self-sacrifice, even in t he highest sense of the term 
“among military men. The IJelniund once crossed, I believe the conviction 
would be kimllcd on the breast of each combatant that, he bad crone to 
“ Herat to conquer or die. This bis Queen demands of him, and there would 
he no reproaches made if our banners 'remained in the hands of the foe after 
“every Kngli'-h soldier had fallen/’ 

It, is dilliculf to advise as to what, should be the exact date of the de- 
spatch of this division, as so much depends on what. Russia will do, and what 
measure of preparedness in t he sense of my remarks in Chapter IV we shall 
accomplish in the next few months. 

I think every nerve should be strained to induce Russia to withdraw as 
many troops as possible from trans-Caspia and Turkistsui, so that in September, 
when our Mission should start for the Afghan frontier, ftvr state of prepared- 
ness shall have been reduced to the lowest ehl>. As so.. a as the Mission «»vts 
In Herat, an able otlicer, with suitable staff, should lx* detached to put its 
ddVnces into thorough repair and to arramje jut' some soil of trustworthy 
/jarrixnu to huh! i! i>i our mferrxl.s fur a l hup. 

1 calculate the Mission should get to Herat near by the 1st November and 
therefore I think that the division should start about the 1st October, its real 
purpose, as [ have said above, being* cloaked to t he latest possible hour. 

In the days between this and 1st, November, we should strain every nerve 
to get at least four divisions, such as 1 have detailed, ready in every way. Low 
as our military establishments have been allowed to fall, 1 think we could do 
this ; and if we went on vs it li our preparations, we might still further checkmate 
the Hussians. Hut if we got to Herat before* them, I hold that it is almost. 

* The following shows t lu* fovres with which nur (ieiierals have in former times performed 
marches quite as diitmerous ns that with which L propose:— 

l’olluck, to Kalml, 1813 — 7 hattsilions, J) squadrons. 2 nr 3 companies of sappers, 15 guns, with 
a Sikh contingent of 300 horse and loot, a ml 5 gumj. 

The foreo that moved on Kabul from Jalalabad amounted to— 

8,000 men and 17 guns. 

Nott, to Kabul, 1812 — 7 battalions, 0 squadrons, 22 guns, say — 

6,0C0 eomlmtants. 

Stewart, to Kabul, 1880 — 7 battalions, 9 squadrons, 2 companies sappers, 22 guns — 

7,200 combatants, with 7,230 followers, 

Roberts, to Kandahar, 1880 — 12 battalions, 12 squadrons, IS mountain guns — 

10,000 combatants, with 8,000 followers. 

f Vide Skobeleff’a scheme for the invasion of India. 
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Certain Russia will not declare war. She is not ready for war under such 
circumstances, though, if we do not take immediate steps to get hold of Herat, 
she may consider herself ready enough to run the risk of war for the sake of 
Herat. There is no doubt that the belief is very strong amongst the Russians 
that even their taking Herat, if they do it cleverly, will not drive us to declare 
war. I do not know whether they are right in this belief or not; but it is 
evident that, if they think that the chances are in favor of our putting up with 
even this loss, there is very great danger in their risking it. The only ?oay i 
therefore y is to forestall them. I would prepare to do so at once. Happily tin* 
scare about the Zhob-wals has given a pretext for massing troops in the autumn 
about Pesliin ; and I am convinced that, if the matter is cleverly managed, no 
one, not even our own people, need know anything of our real intentions until 
the division was well over the Khojak. 

Supposing, then, that a first division, constituted, as I have said, moves 
from India on the 1 5th September or so, by the 1st October it would be on 
the Khojak frontier, by the Sth October at Kandahar, and by the 8th November 
at Herat. As soon as it was no longer possible to cloak our real intentions, a 
second division would move up at once to Kandahar, a third would move to 
Quetta, and a fourth would be held in readiness to move in support. 

Under this arrangement the second division should leave India about, the 
1st November, and would arrive at Kandahar about the 15tli November, the 
3rd division would arrive at Quetta on the bth November, having left India 
on the 1st. 

Thus, by the time the first division reached Herat, the position of each 
would be — 

One division at Herat. I A third division at Khojak and Quetta. 

A second division at Kandahar. | A fourth division ready in India. 

The first division would either get to Herat before the Russians, or they 
would not. If they did, the Russians would either acquiesce, or they would 
declare war. If they acquiesced, the possession of Herat would be a fait 
accompli • its defences would be immediately so strengthened that it could 
hold out for a very lung time, even if the Russians should then care to attack 
it. Any way, we should have won that trick. 

I hold that the Russians would openly acquiesce, though they would 
really seek to discover some other means to get a grip of us. If we were 
in Herat, the question whether it would be worth while then going theie 
would assume an absolutely different aspect. It is one thing to risk a w:u* 
with England with the certainty of having Herat in their possession , it is 
another thing to deliberately declare war with England with only a remote 
chance of their being able to get hold of that place. Therefore, I feel 
sure the Russians will not go to war with us if wc forestall them ; they will 
acquiesce and turn the direction of their schemes into another channel. 

But if we do not at , once take steps to get to Herat first, we may now he 
only days off a war with Russia. Because we dare not acquiesce in a Russian 
occupation of Herat * for I believe that no English Ministry would live for 

* Mr. Grant Duff says in an article : — u As to orre point there is no difference of opinion bc- 
“ tween any of the persons who have considered this question. Wc all agree al>out what it would 
" be necessary to do if Kussia really threatened Herat. That would mean war with England all 
“ over the world. We have no choice in the matter. In the first place our engagements to 
“ Afghanistan are such that we could not tolerate anything of the kind. In the socoml place the 
u safety of Herat lias been so often and so loudly proclaimed by successive British Governments as 
“ a matter of paramount importance that we could uot now recede iroiu our position without 
u appearing to confess weakness, which is wholly out of the question.” 
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H hours after they had made any declaration to that effect. But if Russia 
did declare war on our going to Herat, we should then be in the best position 
for lighting her. We should have our army in a very strong position with 
supplies for a year; she would have to bring up her supplies and siege guns 
over an interminable line of communications, and would find absolutely 
nothing in the Herat Valley that she could lay hands on. 

And having chosen to risk all the consequences of a war with us under 
such circumstances, I am quite sure that, looking to the much greater serious- 
ness of her venture to what I have sketched in Chapter I, she could not put 
into the field a sufficient force to attack Herat held by Englishmen under three 
to four months after the declaration of war; that is, if war was declared early 
in November, it would probably be the middle of February before the siege 
of Herat could begin, even if we did nothing all the time. 

Jiut then we should indeed be roused, and 1 have no fear of our doing 
nothing ; and l will now show what I think we should do. In the first place, 
we must remember what would be the peculiarity of such a campaign. It 
would be that neither we nor the Russians could keep very large forces in 
the Held at the front, because a large force could not he fed. 

T do not think that the Russians could, under the circumstances we should’ 
create for them, keep at the front more than 50,000 men ; and 1 think that 
if we had 10,000 English and Indian soldiers and 10,000 Hazaras and Char 
Aimaks in Herat, it would take a good many months for the Russians to get 
in. Because, besides the stubborn resistance of the garrison themselves, we 
should have two other divisions outside Herat, constantly threatening and 
attacking their communications. 

That is to say, 1 would propose that the second division, instead of moving 
directly up to Herat, should throw itself into the Hazarajat, and (raising all the 
(fiiar Aimak and Turkomans they could) advance towards Panjdeh, which would 
also he garrisoned in our interests, and endeavour to completely sever the 
Russian communications with the Atak. Now may be seen the advantage 
of gaining the Hazarajat. 

But it may be that the Russian main line of communication would be 
through Khurasan. I should very much doubt this, though 1 dare say this 
line would be used. In order, therefore, to threaten and attack this line, I 
would advance a third division from Kandahar to Lash ; and basing it on that 
pi nee and Birjaml would advance through Anardara and Yezdun towards Khaf 
and 'Turbat Haidari .* Here may be seen the advantage of gaining the Ameer 
of Hhain to our side and of opening a line of communications from India with 
the Helmund and Seistan. 

The fourth division would be at Kandahar, maintaining the communica- 
tion with the aid of levies. 

The importance of seizing Herat is so great that I propose to attempt it 
without any further delay. I know, in the present state of our preparation, 
it would be dangerous for us to bring on operations that might lead to a war 
with Russia prematurely. Still I think we must risk it. Though we are not' 
ready now, we shall scarcely be really so for another year, and in that time 
I take it as certain that the Russians will be in Herat; and although the risk 
may be great, 1 do not see how it can be helped, as it is the only way of mak- 
ing Herat secure. Myself I am very much inclined to doubt if Russia would 

* l am quite aware that these operations are risky ; but boldness in the right direction is 
success in war. The difficulty would bo in supplying our troops ; but 1 know the country, and I 
Mu* vo it could bo done : not easily, but by Indian C-Jinuiissariat and Transport officers it 
could bo done. 
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Kabul by the Russians would be a long and difficult operation, and nothing but 
a scandalous inefficiency in our intelligence should enable them to get very f ar 
before we heard of it. But before we heard of it, we should have a fifth divi- 
sion encamped at the Gomal ready to advance to Karabagh, and a sixth should 
be ready mobilized to move in support. 

If the Russians advanced, our fifth division would march with all possible 
speed up the Gomal route and make for Karabagli, at or near which place an 
entrenched camp should be constructed. From Karabagh it should enter the 
Hazara country, draw to it all the Hazaras possible, and, sending them on under 
English officers to contest the passes of the Hindu Kush, it would make for thn 
Behsud district.* If the division arrived there before the Russians had got to 
Kabul, as it undoubtedly should be able to do, I think we should be able to cry 
( cheek ’ to them ; for there can be no doubt that 15,000 to 20,000 Russians could 
not dare to advance on Kabul with 12,000 British troops and an unknown 
number of Hazaras directly on their communications. And if thus checked, 
they could as certainly not stay where they were; they must either advance in 
the hope of disastrously beating our division, or they must be forced back by 
the impossibility of supporting a force in such a country. But the rifle of our 
General would be to avoid being beaten either disastrously or otherwise. If 
not strong enough to be sure of victory, he would not let himself be enticed 
Into a fight, but would retreat, leaving his Hazara allies to harass the Russian 
flanks. It is certain the Russians could not afford to follow our troops for 
many days, for every step they went after us would take them away from their 
objective; and so, as in the case of Herat, they would require very large rein- 
forcements before they could hold us in check and take Kabul also. 

If the Russians advanced on Chitral and the Kashmir frontier, as I have 
supposed in Chapter 1 of this paper, I think the way to meet them would he to 
place a seventh division with as little delay as possible on the Gilgit frontier, 
and there, raising the tribes of Siahposh, make it impossible for such a small 
force as they could bring to advance beyond Chitral, even if they got so 
far. The role of the General Commanding this division should be to entice 
the Russians by every means in his power to cross Hindu Kush, and 
even letting them get possession of Chitral. This might he difficult to accom- 
plish ; but if care was taken to make the Russians believe we had only a went; 
brigade in Gilgit, and did not mean to do more than block that road, and if 
the Siahposh, while really bound to us, could be induced to apparently help 
diem, perhaps a Russian General with wind in his head might try it. 

Then our division would go by the Islikaman Valley and the Darkot and 
Baroghil Passes into Vaklian, and cut the Russian communications complete- 
ly. The Siahposh would then be instructed to rise and cutoff all supplies; and 
when the Russians began to retreat, as they most certainly would, they would 
be attacked in front and rear and all sides, and I should be much surprised 
if many of them saw the Oxus again. 

Of course, in the event of the Russians being defeated in the Herat Valley 
or in the Hindu Kush, our General would be instructed to press their retreat 
as much as possible and to raise all the tribes that could possibly be induced 
to turn against them. A crushing defeat, followed by a killing pursuit, and 
perhaps a surrender of the remnant of the Russian army, would be worth a 
great deal to us ; and I really do not see, in such a campaign, why we should 
not have as good a chance as they. 

* Vide Route, Appendix. 
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Before concluding this part of my subject, I wish to call attention once move 
to the main points in my suggestions. First, I propose, by a timely exhibi- 
tion of boldness and energy, to seize Herat with as little delay as possible by a 
coup de main. This, if it succeeded, would be invaluable to us, even if it preci- 
pitated a war with Russia. But the chances are it will not do this. Second, 
even if wc did not get to Herat before the Russians, as we must fight on 
this question, we should, by taking the above step, have four divisions pretty 
near it, and we might be able to turn them out before their reinforcements 
arrived. If we did turn them out, I am sure they could not regain it except 
by a prodigious effort, which would require a great deal of time to prepare 
for, and of course all delay tells equally in our favor. 

If Russia declares war and advances on the Chitral and Kabul lines, 
I think we should be able to destroy both these forces. 

If Russia does not declare war on the Herat question, we shall have 
won the first trick and given her a very decided check. This will strengthen 
our hands in every way, both in giving us time to prepare further efforts and 
in raising our prestige throughout Asia, and especially in India. 

Now to turn to the second head of this survey. Supposing that Russia 
lias been allowed to gain a possession of Herat and to take up positions at 
or near Kabul and at or near Chitral. 

In this I take it for granted that the Russian frontier will then include 
the whole of the Herat Province up to the K hush Rud j the whole of the 
Hazarajat,* that is to say, the whole country between the Ilerat-Subzawar 
road and the Gulkoh range, which divides the drainage of the Argandab 
from that of the Turnak. From west of Ghazni they would probably take 
their frontier up the main ridge to the Koh-i-Baba, and thence continue 
it along the Hindu Kush to the Dorali Pass. Then it would include the 
whole of Chitral and Vakhan right up to the Kashgar frontier. I do not say 
that the Russians would at once proclaim this; hut they would certainly gra- 
dually extend to these limits in the manner of which we have had such 
bitter experience in north and cast Persia. If they seize the important point 
of Herat, the rest will follow. Now I ask any mail to take his map, draw 
this line on it, and then sit down and ponder deeply over it, and ask himself 
what it will mean. 

It will mean a firm base within striking distance of Kandahar, Kabul, and 
Peshawar. When they get this frontier, the Russians can afford to let the 
Russo- Indian question slumber; for they will have gamed the outworks 
<>f India, it may take them five years, or ten, or twenty, to make a railw iy 
from the Casjnan to Farali; to make a railway from Taman Airakti to K ung- 
rad ; to make the Oxus practicable for steamers and barges to Kilii ; to make a 
cart-road from Kilif to the Behsud V alley through Balkh ; to make a cart-road 
front Ubh to Faizabad ; to store Herat, Behsud, and Faizabad with supplies 
and munitions of war ; to thoroughly subdue and incorporate the Turkomans, 
the Uzbaks, the Hazara, the Char Aimak, and Siahposh ; to so tamper with 
the Duranis, the Ghiizais, and the wild tribes of the Peshawar frontier that 
they will be straining like greyhounds in the leash to be let free for the 
“ blood and rapine ” Skobeleff talks of ; hut make and do all these things 
they as certainly will as I am writing these words. What will be the position 
then when all these things have come to pass ? 

On the one hand, the Russians, with overwhelming power, will be standing 
ready within striking distance of Kandahar, Kabul, and Peshawar; on the other, 

* Although, of course, \no should not give up one foot more than is absolutely necessary . 
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we shall be waiting- expectant. From the day that we allowed the Russians 
to get into Harat, the knell of British rule in India will have struck, or at 
least it will seem so to the countless millions of our dusky subjects, and if a 
few brave hearts refuse to despair even then, their look-out will be black in- 
deed. From the day that Herat passes beyond our power, such a blow will have 
been struck at our prestige, such a wedge will have been driven into the 
heart of India, that the whole country will become “one mass of seething 
disaffection,” every ambitious man, every discontented man, every scoundrel 
in India, be he Hindu or Musalman, Malmitta or Sikh, will be welded into one 
expectant and inimical crowd, strai ning their eyes to catch the first gleam of 
Russian steel. Our British army will, whatever economists may say, have had to 
be permanently increased to double, perhaps even treble, its present number ; our 
native army will also have had to he increased to a thoroughly dangerous extent ; 
our frontier will perforce have attained that happy millennium of the n en 
who have so long blinded England's eyes, and will run along its whole length 
with that of a civilized power — Russia. Kandahar must be ours, Kabul too, and 
Ghazni, for at least then the neutral zone theory must have collapse?!. We shall 
have (in the years intervening between the fatal day when the gods so maddened 
us as to let Herat pass from our hands and the fateful hour when Russia is ready 
to strike once more) had innumerable petty wars, with the Kabulis, the 
Kohistauis, the Ghilzais, the Afrid is, and other Yaghistanis ; and these wars will 
have fused them into a “united Afghanistan” but united only in their undying 
hatred of us. India meanwhile will have been seething ; petty, if not serious 
outbreaks, induced by Russian intrigue, will have occurred and have had to 
be suppressed. Trade cannot flourish under such circumstances, and, therefore, 
with all this will come reduced finances, lessoned means of increasing them, 
and enormously increased expenditure. This will he caused by the necessity lor 
making Kabul, Kandahar, Ghazni, Jellalabad, and other places in Afghani- 
stan into strong fortified positions, by having to maintain large forces so 
far from their bases in a state of war, by having to erect first class fortressc- 
al Peshawar, Thai, Banu, Gornal, on the Kojak, at Multan, Ferozcporc, and 
Lahore. And then we shall have to meet the final advance with all the 
“ ikbal goue from us.” Yet, had as this may be, we should not even then 
despair. 

Under such circumstances what should we do ? I must first premise my 
remarks by saying what 1 think we should have been doing in the interval 
that is left to ns. We should have first class fortresses at Kandahar, at Kabul, 
and at some place near Karubagh or JVlushuki, held by strong garrisons. 
We should have to increase the garrisons of every place in India, so as to 
maintain a still firmer grip over it. We should have a field army of at least 
100,000 men, and the proportion of British troops would have to be increased 
to one half. The armies of all Native States should be swept away. If a 
coalition with Germany, Austria, Turkey, &c., is advisable now, it will be ten 
times more so then. If efforts to detach Persia and stir up the Turkomans and 
tin* Khanates are expedient now, they will be far more applicable then. la 
addition to the railways I have noted as necessary now, lines will have, to be 
constructed placing ali our bases of military strength in direct communication 
w i t h the north-west frontier. All the frontier stations will have to be connected 
with each other and with their reserves at Pindi, Lahore, and Multan; the roads 
from Kabul to Kandahar, Kabul to Peshawar, Gomalto Karabagh, Dera Ghazi 
+o Kandahar, Gomalto Kandahar, will all have to be made practicable for carts. 

The utmost activity should prevail everywhere in our military preparations 
and in our diplomatic measures. The utmost firmness and decision should 
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permeate our Councils ; for then the cloud which ten years ago was no 
bigger than a man's hand will have grown blacker and larger, and iAs certain 
that Englishmen will have to enter into a struggle likened to which any 
which have gone before, or even that they may yet face, will be but as 
child's play. But of course we should not despair ; no man is beaten till he 
1 brows up the sponge, and we would not do that. Englishmen may be foolish 
in many ways in not acting with foresight in military matters, but they are 
hard to boat if once roused. 

I do not suppose that the Russians would really make any attempt to 
invade India until all their communications to the rear were in perfect order; 
at least they would he very foolish if they did so. It would only be by having 
railway communication from the Caspian to Fa rah that they could hope to 
collect sulHcicnt supplies and munitions of war to enable them to make any 
advance, and it. would he necessary for them to keep the minimum number of 
troops in their front till the last moment. 

In the first part of this paper I have supposed that the Russians would 
attack Herat with about, men, Kabul with ld,()U(), and Chitral with 

7,0110 men in the front line. But, of course if they contemplated an invasion 
of India, they would not attempt it, with such forces. These would he largely 
increased, and as they have a practically unlimited supply of men, and as their 
communications would have been perfected, it is clear that they could produce 
any number that, might he required. 

iSow what number would he required ? The work which the Russian 
Oomniander-in-Chief will have before him will he to drive us out of Kandahar, 
and to seriously threaten us from the direction of Kabul and Badakhslum, so 
• a >, if possible, to prevent our concentrating at Kandahar a sullicicntly large 
force to drive them back. 

Kandahar will have been very strongly fortified and held by a garrison of 
10,01)0 British and Native troops, and no may be able to concentrate an army 
of n(),000 men to prevent, its bring besieged. To nvet a possible number of 
00,000 Btitish troops, I do not think the Russians will venture to advance from 
the Herat -Fa rah line with less than hi), 000 men ; and, moreover, I think 
this is about the limit she could reasonably expect to feed and maintain in 
the field on one line. Her advance posts will he on the Farah llud. To 
this point, a, railway will have been laid, by which all supplies, transport, and 
munitions of war will have arrived ; and 1 calculate that it will have taken 
them at least six months to make the necessary preparations. I do not go 
into the calculation of this here* but ask that this time may be accepted as at 
all events approximately correct. 

From Farah to Kandahar the road lies for the most part over a very 
barren country, though there arc no difficulties as far as the road is concerned; 
and the great ditiiculty of the Russians in such an advance would be to 
supply their army. This they would arrange for from their own province 
of Herat, from Seistan and Birjand, and from the Duran is of Darawut,, 
Zamindawar, Terin, Nish, and Khakrez, and the Hazaras on their left Hank ; and. 
it is evident that, unless their arrangements were very carefully thought out 
and executed, there would be very great risk of failure. Still, though 1 admit 
the Russians would find it very difiieult to feed such an tinny, I do not 
think we have sufticient reason for assuming that adequate arrangements can- 
not he made by them. 


* Tliough it would be easy to do so. 
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At the commencement o£ the campaign, before the actual declaration of 
war, I suppose that the Russian forces, divided into three corps d’armee , are 
assembled at Sabzawar, Farah, and Lash Jorwen, and that they will advance 
thence in three parallel columns. 

The first corps would advance from Sabzawar by Chah-i-jahan, Girani, 
and A/Vashir on Ilaidarabad, 223 miles in ]4 stages. The second corps from 
Farah by Khormalik, Bakwa, Hasan Gilan, Sborab to Girishk, 1 0 1 miles 
in If stages; and the third from Lash Jorwen by Khasli to Kala Bist, about 
214 miles in 16 stages. These columns would be in communication laterally, 
and would move as follows : — 


Bay, 

1st Corps. 

2nd Corps. 

3rd Corps. 

1st 

Aisabad. 

Farah. 

Lash Jorwen. 

2nd 

Camp. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

3rd 

Chah-i-jahan. 

Ditto. 

Camp. 

4th 

Camp. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

5th 

Ab-i-Kurrneh. 

Ditto. 

Minar-i -Khoja Si ah. 

Oth 

Right bank, Farah Rud. 

Haozi Khalsa. 

Ohaodri. 

7th 

Shaiwan. 

Khormalik. 

Clmkansur. 

8th 

Shah ink. 

Karez. 

Pir Kaisri. 

9th 

La j ward Karez. 

Chiagaz. 

Ab Khawas. 

10th 

Tut-i-Rasarman. 

Kala Ibrahim. 

Guzar-i-Khash. 

11th 

Nalakh. 

Ditto. 

Ab Jvhor, Rustam. 

12th 

Ibrahim Jui. 

Ibrahim Jui. 

Klmsli. 

13th 

Khash Kud. 

Ditto. 

Wisht. 

14th 

Washir. 

Dilaram. 

Talk hah. 

15th 

Khushk-i-Sufed. 

Hasan Gilan. 

Knrki Tagrish. 

16th 

Doshakh. 

Dalhak. 

Camp. 

17th 

Zirak. 

Shorab. 

Ditto. 

18th 

Sadat Kala. 

Haoz. 

Duvalali. 

19th 

Knreza. 

Ditto. 

Camp. 

20th 

ilaidarabad. 

Girishk. 

Kala List. 


From these three several points, I must leave the Russian divisions, as 
they would then be in collision with our own troops, and the future of the 
campaign would pass from the strategical to tactical, and it can therefore have 
no place here. 

Now, in such a case, what wo should have to face would be simply this- — 
80,000 Russians on the lleliimnd. We could not delay them long there, for 
every position that can be taken up on ilie Ilelmund is liable to be outflanked 
and turned, and indeed it is doubtful whether there is any position between 
the Ilelmund and Argandab that is not liable to this disadvantage. I hold, 
therefore, that unless we could do something to strike at the Russian com- 
munications, we would simply have to take up the bust position we could in 
the immediate vicinity of Kandahar and light it out there. 

What then would be possible in this way? First, I hold we could 
threaten their right flank, and, secondly, we could threaten tlieir left; and if 
we did so, their centre advance would be paralysed. 

In order to threaten their right, we must have a railway direct from 
Nusliki or Sliorawak to the Ilelmund, and an entrenched camp at about Landi 
or above it.* Then 15,000 men despatched to this point could operate on 
the Russian right flank. From Landi to Kala Bist the road goes along the 

* Td secure fur ourselves the means of strikin'? at the flunk of a Russian advance from Herat 
on Kandahar is of the most vital importance, and this seems to me the best way of doing so. 
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Helmund with plenty of water, forage, and fuel. The distance is 180 miles. 

If this was done, the Russians would have to leave 20,000 men at Kala Bist, 
even if tliey dared to advance so far. I do not think they would, as a British 
force at Landi would he as near Chakansur as they would he at Kala Bist. 

In order to threaten their left, it would be necessary to detach a force 
of 20,000 men from Kara liagh to Kilat-i-Ghilzai. From this it would ad- 
vance to the Argandab Valley, and thence down it to a position which, while 
it would very seriously threaten the Russian left, would at the same time 
not lose command of a shorter line of retreat to Kilat-i-Gliilzai. Not less 
than 25,000 Russians would be required to render their left safe, and they 
would then he left wilh only 35,000 men to advance on Kandahar, which 
would he held by 10,000 British troops, with a field army of 15,000 to 
20, 000 in support. Under such circumstances, I hold the Russians would 
not dare to advance; hut if they did, L think that the result of a battle in 
which 30,000 British troops would be in a prepared position against 35,000 
Russians should not he doubtful. And if we succeeded, the forces in the 
Argandab Valley and on the Helmund being in communication with Kandahar 
by telegraph could concentrate to cut off their retreat. Of course, the Russian 
right of 20,000 men and their left of 25,000 men would concentrate also 
to succour their centre ; but as the Russians would necessarily be demoralized 
by their defeat, wo with 20,000 men from the Argandab Valley and 20,000 
from Kandahar should he able to surround them before succour arrived. 

Then if our forces concentrated on (lirishk, we should be able to advance 
from that place with 50,000 men on Farah, and we should he on interior lines j 
therefore the Russian retreat would necessarily be extremely hurried. Their 
left might succeed in escaping, hut if we used the tickle Afghan and Hazara 
properly, it is very probable it might become something very near a satire tjui 
/ten/. As to their right, wo ought to he able to cut them off from Farili 
altogether, and detaching 25,000 men from our army, should bo able to drive 
them into Seistan and bring them to a decisive battle, in which defeat to 
them would simply mean surrender or death, and to us would only mean 
retiring on interior lines to our old positions. 

Of course, it may be said that the Russians would send more than 80,000 
men ; hut even supposing they could do so and could feed them, the only reply 
possible is, then we must send a number equal to enabling us to maintain 
the strategical advantages of our position. 

But it would not in all probability be enough to stop one, the Kandahar, 
door to India. We must remember there is another by Kabul, and it is 
almost certain that at the same time that they advanced by Kandahar they 
would also advance by Kabul. 

Before going further in the consideration of what we should do to stop 
them on this line, I must lay great stress on the necessity for our having 
done all possible to retain a hold upon the Hazaras and Ghilzais. If the 
Russians get to Herat, it may be taken for granted that the Char Aimak will 
go over to them in a body ; but it may still be possible for us to maintain our 
hold over the Hazaras. It is of the utmost importance we should do so ; and, 
therefore, in what I have to say now I will accept that this has been done. 

If the Russians advanced on Kabul, they would probably form theitf 
advanced base at Mazar-i-Sharif. Their troops would gather at this place 
principally from Russia by way of the Yaman Airakti Bay, Kungrad, and the 
Oxus, and their advance posts would be pushed probably as far forward as 
Rajgah and Walishan, on the Bamian and Chehlburj roads respectively, and 
up to these points good cart-roads would have been made. 
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Here they would collect about, say, 30,000 mm, which, with the trno j 
necessary for their communications, would necessitate an increase to thJii 
army in Turk is tan of not less than 50,000 men. 

From Mazar-i-Sharif they would advance in two columns, the first by 
Walislnm ami Chelilburj, the second by Bujgah and Barman, their objective 
being Kabul. 

Long bp fore they reached Walishan and Bajgah, wc should require to 
have 30,000 men in posiiion at Kara high and 20,000 men at Jellalahad, ami 
we should have the Ghilzais and Hazaras so well in hand that we could fairly 
expect them to be faithful to us, except, in case of our defeat, when, of course, 
all would turn against us. 

The position of the contending forces would then be — 

At Walislifin, 1st Russian Division ... ... 15.000 strong. 

At, Haji'ah, 2nd ,, ... ... 15 ,000 „ 

In advance of Karabagli a British Force ... ... JtUHJO * ,, 

At Jellalahad „ ... ... 20,01)0 f . 

The Russian advance would then have to take the following lines : — 

1st Division. 2nd Division. 


1st day 

... Walishan 

... 

Bajgah. 

2nd ,, 

... Chashmai Duzdan 


('amp. 

3rd „ 

... Zardyi 


Kamard. 

4th „ 

... Bumi-i-Char Asman 


Camp. 

5th „ 

... 01.tddh.n-j 

... 

Saighan. 

6th „ 

... Yakalang 


Soklda Chinar. 

7th „ 

... Ta^ao i-Ilark 


Akrahat . 

8th „ 

... Siah D.ira 

... 

Surkh Dar. 

9th „ 

... Daraz kol 


Bamian. 

10th „ 

... Kotal-i-Mushak 


Tokehi. 

11th „ 

... Badasia 


Kalu. 

12th „ 

... Kiirogh Aim 


Kbarzar. 

13th „ 

... (lardun Diwar 


Oar< lan Diwar. 

14-th „ 

... Yurt. 


Yurt. 

loth „ 

... Unai Pjiss 


Unai Pass. 

10th „ 

... Sar-i-Chashma 


Sar-i-Cbasbma. 

17th „ 

... Jalrez 


Jalrez. 

18th „ 

... Rustam Kliel 


Rustam Kliel. 

10th „ 

... Arpindoh 

lti 

Argandeh. 

20th „ 

... Kabul 


Kabul. 


The English advance would be as follows : — ■ 

The Karabagh force at Badasia, twelve days after leaving Karabagh, ami 
this should be at least a week before the Russians left, their advanced posts. 
The Jellalahad force could be at any spot this side of Kabul that was neces- 
sary, or it might very properly stay at Jellalahad till events developed them- 
selves a little. 

Now if 20,000 British troops, or even 1 5,000, gained Badasia, it must be 
evident that no Russian force of nearly equal strength could advance cm Kabul 
by Gardan Diwar until either the British force was defeated disastrously or 
annulled by an equal force left at Daraz Kol or thereabouts. 

Supposing, however, that the Russians determined to hold our force at 
Badasia in check with the Walishan division, and instead of advancing 
further than Bamian with the other, preferred to attempt to get into Kabul 
by the Sliekh Ali route, which goes off the Bamian road by Irak into the 
Ghorband Valley, and thence by that valley and the Koh Daman to Kabul. 

News of such an attempt should certainly reach us by means of our 
agents at Bamian, and it would take the Russians not less than 15 days to 
reach Kabul by tills route. By that time we could have concentrated 10,000 
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men from Badasia by the ITnai Pass and Maidan to the Koh Daman, 5,000 from 
Karubiigh by Ghazni, 15,000 from Jellalabad. Under these circumstances it 
would certainly be advisable to draw the Russian force on, as it is quite clear 
that- nothing but the most hideous blundering on the part of our General 
could possibly save it from being destroyed or surrendering, and it$ right 
division could not advance to its aid as long as we had even 10,000 remaining 
at Badasia. Because, if they did so, they would, before going as far as the 
I n.ti Pass, find themselves between our division from Badasia and that 
which had gone, as above proposed, by the Unai Pass and Maidan towards the Koh 
Daman, and even then we should still have 20,000 men to meet 15,000 Rus- 
sians coming from Ghorband. 

Again, the Russians might mass their two divisions after crossing the 
Koh-i-Baba; but even if they did so, they could not hope to advance with 20,000 
British troops on their flank, at all events unt il they disastrously defeated 
us. And as our General would have orders not to be entangled in a decisive 
action in the Badasia Valley, it would be impossible for them to get rid of the 
Karabagli force without following them so far that, their own communications 
with the north would be in danger to our force, which by that time would 
have advanced from Jellalabad. 

Therefore, whichever way they attempted to gain Kabul, T do not think 
it is too much to say that such a disposition of our troops would completely 
checkmate them. 

There is only one other way in which the Russians could annoy us, and 
that would he by the route from Ush by Kolab and Badakhsban. 1 feel pretty 
convinced that no serious attack could be made on India by this route. Still 
there is no doubt that a Russian force cantoned in Chitral could occasion us 
very serious annoyance by stirring up the fanatical Yaghistanis of Dir, Panj- 
koras, and Swat, &c., to make descents into the plains of Peshawar. I doubt not 
that about 10,000 men would be the limit they could send in this direction, so 
that, we should probably require 15,000 men to meet them. As by the time 
these events could come off we should have a railway right into the heart of 
Kashmir, it would of course be easier to put that number of men into Gilgit 
than it would be to place a smaller division there now. And as 1 have already 
shown what dispositions 1 would make to meet such a demonstration, I need 
not. repeat them here. 

The next point I have to consider is, supposing that Russia is in posses- 
sion of the Kandahar-Kabul line, and thence advances to the invasion of India. 
In this ease her frontier would probably be the Khojeh Am rim range, thence 
to the Sufnd Koh, by the main range separating the water ot' the 1 lelmund from 
that of the Indus, then east of Kabul at least as far as Gaudamak, and over 
the Kabul river to the Kunar Valley. 

Russian railways would have been made from Farahto the west foot of the 
Kliojak, as far as possible from the Oxus towards Kabul, and from Kabul to 
Gaudamak, from Kabul to Kandahar, and from this line to the head of the 
Gmnal. A good cart-road would have been made from Herat to Kabul direct, 
from Ush to Chitral, and on down the Kunar Valley. The Russians would of 
course have completely dominated and subdued the whole of Afghanistan, and 
Vast stores of supplies would be forthcoming from Kandahar and Kabul. The 
concentration of troops for the effort would, of course, have to be gradual ; but 
it could be carried out without any effectual remonstrance from us, or any 

a— 1 
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power in our hands of taking the offensive, at least from India, before Russia 
was ready. We should only be able to look on and wait. 

Our first line of positions would be at Gaokuch, Jellalabad, Kuram, 
Matun, Urganj, Zurmelun, Zliob, Bovi, Quetta, and Kelat, and our second line 
at Peshawar, Thai, Banu, Gomal, Vihowa, Mangrota, Vidor, and Ilarand. 
These would have to he all fortifiedand held. They could not it is true do 
much to stay the advance of overwhelming forces, but they might just give 
us a little more time by delaying the Russian advance. 

The Russians, I think, if they were wise, would prefer to rest awhile be- 
tween their second and third campaigns. Delay could only improve matters 
for them, while 4 it would he very fatal to us. They would require time to reor- 
ganize their forces and relay the several lines leading to our frontier. They 
would then gather in strength and sweep down on us. Prom Peshawar to 
Sakar all roads would be open to them ; from Kabul to Quetta, every man 
would be ready to help them. They could form an army of 200,000 men ; but 
this would only be the head to the spear with which they would strike at the 
heart of India ; the shaft would he composed of every ruffian from the Caspian 
to the Indus whoso shncleather would hold out long enough to enable him to 
join them. They might, as before, attempt to force hack our left, break our 
centre, or attack our right. It is impossible to he sure what they would do; 
but I think the best tiling they could do would be to base themselves on 
Kabul, Logar, Ghazni, and Karabagh. from all of which they could draw 
abundant supplies, and protecting their right by a force advanced from Kanda- 
har to advance quietly and cautiously, maintaining lateral communications as 
far as possible by the Kabul, Kuram, Khost, and Dawar and Gonial route's to 
the plain of the Indus. Their greatest strength would he on the Peshawar 
line and on the Gomal. They would, however, use all the other routes in 
order to make us disperse our forces as much as possible, and would concc’n- 
trate the forces on intermediate lines to their right and left, directing all their 
efforts to gaining possession of the Attock and Deni Ismail Khan crossings. 
Having got hold of these, their left, still further reinforced, would advance, 
while they refused their right awhile, till Pindi was in their hands. Then 
their right would advance and threaten our communications with Lahore, and 
both of their armies would advance on that place. 

On our side it will have been absolutely necessary for ns to make our 
communications, both lateral and rear, absolutely perfect. All the above posts 
will certainly have to he connected to the rear with their supports by railway. 
As far as possible, the outer line will have to he connected by railway also, 
viz., a line from Quetta by Zhob to Zarmelan, Matun, and Kuram, and the 
inner line from Peshawar to Ilarand will have to be connected by railway. 
Lines will have to connect Banu and Thai with the salt railway, and a line 
from Dcra Tsmail to Gomal and Zarmelan, a line to Poshin by Thai and 
Sanghar, and a line from Larkhana by the Mula to Kalat will have had 
to be made. Every post will have to be connected by telegraph. 

The Russians will be able to put very large forces in the field, and I do not 
think they would employ less than 120,000 from Kandahar, 70,000 from 
Kabul, and 20,000 from Chitral. 

Our garrisons will eat up at least (50,000 men, and we should require not 
less than 210,000 men in addition to any increase required in India, and of 
the held army certainly not less than five-eighths will have to be British 
t mops. 
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A study of the map will, I think, show first that an advance from Kan- 
dahar offers the advantage of several routes, that is to say, forces can advance 
by the following lines : — 1st, Kundalmr-Quetta-Bolan ; 2nd, Kandahar- Pcshin- 
llarnai; 3rd, Kandahar-Peshin-Thal ; 4th, Kandahar- Peshin-Bori-Sanghar ; 
5th, Kandahar by the Italii Maruf to Peru Ismail Klian ; 6th, Kandahar-Kilut- 
i-Gilzai-Gornal to Dora Ismail Khan, but these routes have the disadvantage 
that they are very liable to flank attacks. 

On the other band, the roads from Kabul are the shortest (it being only 
some 115 miles from Gandamak to Peshawar), and while three parallel routes 
can be used, none of them arc expostal to a llauk til lack. The three routes 
1 allude to are : — 1st, Kabul, Klmrd Kabul, Halt Kotal, Toxin, Ilisarak-Pcsh- 
Bobik-Bazaar-Peshnwar; 2nd, Kabul- But khak-ljat»hiiiul-Jagd:il:ik-GiindaTnak> 

J id lulabad- Dhaka- Khaebar- Peshawar ; 3rd, KabuMhitkhnk-Lataband-Lugh- 
nian-.Jellalabad-Alibagban»Clmrcleh-l)aklia-Slialinan-'rartara- Peshawar. 

The central group of routes start from Ghazni, and they consist of — 1st, the 
Kuramroad; 2nd, the K host road ; 3rd, the Banu and Dawur; 1th, the Rnh-i- 
Vaziii ; 5th, the Gomal roswl. All these roads are more or less practicable : from 
the north they are not liable to flank attack, but they are from the south. 

It is not possible for me or any one else to conjecture which roads would 
be used, or whether the Russians would prefer let t hreaten some of these roads 
and mass on one of thorn, or would advance in three or four parallel columns of 
about 50,000 or 40,000 men each respectively, and the great difficulty we should 
have to contend against would be the uncertainty as to the point of real 
attack. 

It is, therefore, evident that we must have the most perfect lateral 
and rear communications for all our forces. All our posts must be connected 
with the rear and both flanks by telegraph, ami we must have a most 
elaborate and reliable system of intelligence; and while all our forces must he 
kept in a state id absolute readiness to move, the bulk of them must be placed 
in a central position from which any point can be easily and quickly rein- 
forced. 

Tt seems to me that this point is dearly Dera Ismail Khan. This place 
would he connected by railway; to the rear, witli Multan, Lahore, and Jhelam 
to the flank, with Peshawar and Sakar; to tne iron, with Peshm on the left 
Hank, and with Multan on the right. 

The positions we should have to hold in the front line would be somewhere 
about Jdlalabad, Kuram, Matun, Urganj, Zarmelan, /lmb, Ilori, Quetta, and 
Kalat. At each of these placets there would have to be a strong citadel armed 
with heavy guns capable of holding an average of 3,000 men and forming 
the centre of an entrenched camp for 50,000 men. Again, in rear of these 
would be our second line of positions, vtz. f Peshawar, lhul, Kohat, Batin, 
Gomal, Viliowa, Mangrota, Vidor, Ilaraud, and Sakar. 

Our third line would be Torbela, Attock, Khushalgurh, Tsakhel, Dera 
Islimail Khan, Dera Fateh Khan, Dera Din Panah, Dera Ghazi Khan, Clia- 
cdiur, Kasmore, and Rohri. 

Our fourth line would be Rawal Pindi, Sahival, Multan, 

I have supposed that we should require an army of at least 300,000 men, 
of which 180,000 should be British troops. Of this number 60,000 would be 
used up in garrisons and 240,000 would be disposable as a field army ; and 



this, I think, should be distributed as follows : — Jellalabad, 80,000 ; Gomal, 
80,000; Peshin, 30,000; Rawal Pindi, 50,000; Lahore, 50,000; Multan, 
50,000. > 

It will be a necessity of our position that we should be most accurately 
informed of the exact distribution of the Russian troops and of the after- 
rtiovement of every battalion, I have supposed that the Russians would have 

120.000 men at Kandahar and 70,000 at Kabul; but of course this total of 

190.000 might be distributed more or less along the Kabul-Kandahar road. We 
should have to watch this distribution narrowly, as according as the Russians 
are disposed we should be able to a certain extent to foresee their intentions. W e 
may take it foV granted that no serious attack would be made on any line with 
under 50,000 men. Therefore if the Kabul army was reduced much below 
that strength, it would indicate an intention to use the southern line«. If 
Ghazni was reinforced either from Kabul or Kandahar, it would indicate that an 
attempt was about to be made by some of the central lines. If neither Kabul 
nor Kandahar was reduced, it would indicite that the attacks would he made from 
the Russian right and left. It therefore comes to this : the Russians must 
either attack with their right and left and feint in their centre, attack with their 
centre and right, and feint with their left, or attack with their centre and left 
and feint with their right. If they adopted the first plan, we should require 

90.000 men to meet the left attack and 1:20,000 men to meet the right attack, 
and we should have 40,000 men go keep off feints from being serious. To meet 
thcfirst attack, 50, 000 men would besent up from Pindi to Jellalabad by railway. 
These, joined with the 30,000 at Jellalabad, would have to stay the Rus- 
sian advance. There would be little room for strategical movements on this 
line, as the theatre of operations is so circumscribed, and the struggle would there- 
fore resolve itself into a campaign of positions. We should take tip successive 
positions, holding them aslongaswe could, and then retire to a second 
position. These positions would he placed centrally between the Kabul river 
and the north foot of the Sufed Koh, and should he arranged in echelon 
from the centre ; that is to say, 40,000 men would hold the centre position, 
and, advanced on either flank within striking distance, would be two wings of 

20.000 men. If the enemy tried to overwhelm the centre, that body 
would, after holding on as long as possible, retire to its next position in rear, 
and its flank supports would wheel round forward to support its flanks 
and prevent their being turned. If the enemy tried to force either flank, 
it would have our centre on its flanks, supported by our other flank. 
Of course all the details of this plan would have to be carefully thought 
out, and positions prepared beforehand, and every opportunity would be 
seized of taking the offensive ; while every care would be taken to prevent our 
losing command of our communications with the rear, and every effort would 
be made to bribe the Klmgianis, Shinwaris, and Afridis to aid in the defence, 
especially by attacks in the rear and on the convoys of the enemy. If it 
was safe to do so, with reference to operations on the southern lines, the 
Peshawur force would be reinforced so as to enable it to defeat the enemy 
decisively. 

If at the same time that the enemy made a serious attack from the left 
they also undertook one on their right, the following measures would be 
necessary to meet them. We should have 30,000 men at Zarmelan and 30,000 
in Quetta. It would be necessary to reinforce the first force by sending 30,000 
men from Lahore to I)era Ismail Khan direct, while 20,000 went round by 
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Jhelum for Banu and 30,000 would go from Multan to Derajat by way 
of l)era Ghazi Khan, and we should still have £0,000 men at Multan. The 
main body of the enemy would advance either towards Dora fsmail Khan, 
Mangrota, or Sakar, while the other routes were threatened. Within a very 
few days after his leaving Kandahar it would become evident which line he 
had selected for his main attack. 

If he determined to push through by the Peshin-Sakar direction, he 
would be met, first, at the Kliojak ; second, in Pesliin by the 30,000 men 
there stationed, and 60,000 men from Zarmelan would advance to attack his 
ilank. This would place him between the horns of a dilemma. If he advanced 
from Peshin to Sakar, he would necessarily have to detach at least 60,000 
men to keep the Zarmelan army in check and continue his advance with the 
balance of his force which would certainly have been much reduced by losses 
in forcing tlie Kliojak and detachments which he would have sent to make 
feints in other directions. 

If he purposed to advance from Pesliin by Rori to Mnngrota, lie would 
be met by 30,000, who would have advanced from that place and have 00,000 
from Zarmelan on one Hank and 30,000 from Peshin on the other. 

If, again, lie advanced by Zliob, he would have 00,000 in his front and 
60,000 on his right flank, and either of these could in a few days bo increased 
to 80,000 from Multan. 

If the enemy from the first committed himself to an advance by the 
Rah-i-Marnf and the Gomal, the Zarmelan force would detach 10,000 men 
to cover the approaches from the Zliob to the Derajat by the Draband Pass, 
and would, after holding Zarmelan as long as possible, fall back to Kotkai. 
The Pesliin coips would advance to Zliob and be joined there by the Mangrota 
corps, and both would advance to cut the enemy's communications. If he 
turned on this force, the Zarmelan corps would then threaten his communi- 
cations. If he tried to hold one force in check and force back the other, ho 
could not safely do so without leaving at least 00,1100 men for the purpose, 
and we should reinforce whichever of our corps was attacked, by 20,000 
more men from Multan. In such circumstances, I hold the enemy could not 
make good his advance. 

The only other possible mode of advance would be for the enemy to 
endeavour to breach our centre by advancing by the roads from Ghazni. For 
this purpose he certainly could not spare more than 110,000 men. Because 
he would have to leave a large force in Kabul and detach smaller forces to 
threaten other routes. He could not further advance from Ghazni without 
making the necessary preliminary concentrations, and once having done so, he 
could not seriously resume attacks from his right or left without great delay. 

In the meanwhile, we should have made the following dispositions : — The 
Jellalabad corps would be increased to 50,000 from Rawal Pindi; a division 
of the Peshin corps would advance to cut the enemy's communications at 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai ; a corps of 60,000 men would be thrown into Banu, and the 
Zarmelan corps would be increased to 60,000 ; while 40,000 would be held in 
readiness to reinforce either. The enemy's advance must take place cither by 
one of the four routes — by Kuram, Khost, Dawar, through the Vaziris, or by the 
Gomal. The upper parts of the two first arc very difficult, but they have tho 
advantage of being less open to flank attack. There would be serious objections 
to using the Vaziri road, which is also difficult, and the Gomal road, though 



easy, is very open to flank attacks. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
Da war road (which is the shortest as vvel l as easiest) would he mainly used. The 
enemy would, therefore, be met in front by from (10,000 to 100,000 men, and 
iu flank from Zarmcla .11 by 60,000, and his communications be completely cut. 

The last stage of these considerations is that which supposes that we have 
been driven back from Afghanistan to within our present frontier. Our 
position under such circumstances may he likened to that of a man sick to death, 
with serious internal disorder, having to make a stand against another in perfect 
health. We should have arrived at the millennium of those men who have 
recommended our waiting to meet Russia on our frontier. She would thru be 
on our frontier, not weakened and fatigued by long operations through desert 
mountains, as such would have us believe, but thoroughly rested and invigorated, 
full of elation, with the near approaching completion of her long-cherished 
dream of making herself mistress of India. 

We should not be exactly in a state of elation. India, having simmered 
ever since we lost Herat, would now he boiling over ; our finances would he almost 
bankrupt; our native army but a broken reed ; our feudatories excited, and, with 
very few exceptions, all eager for change ; and we should have a disheartened 
army to meet one flushed with success, and perhaps, worst of all, those who 
now cry ‘ Perish India/ might have become a strong party, and we could not 
be sure even of hearty support from home. 

Our first line of posts would be Peshawar, Kolia t, Thai, Banu, Gonial, 
Darhand, Vihowa, Vidor, llurand, and Jaeohahad; our second on the line of the 
Tndus; our third, Pindi, Snhiwal, Alultan, and Buhawalpur. At Lahore we 
should require to have a very strong position. Further, Fa/ilka, Ferozepoiv, 
Ludhiana, and Ruper must be held ; and, finally, our last stand would have to be 
made on the line of the Jumna. 

Meanwhile a Russian division of 15,000 men would have advanced from 
Chitral through Dir, and, reinforced by the whole Yusafzai clan, would work 
through Buneyr to the Indus, and, effecting a crossing, would move down «m 
Hasan Abdul, "and endeavour to cut the communications of our Peshawar force. 
Another division of 15,000 men, joined by the whole of the Raja «>f Kashmerc’s 
troops, would, by moving through Kaslimere to Sialkot or Gujarat, threaten 
our communications with Ijaliore. 

What we should have to meet then would he — 1 st, an advance of ] 00,000 
men from Kabul ; 2nd, an advance of 100,000 men from Logar, Ghazni, and 
Karahagh ; 3rd, an advance of 15,000 men from Chitral through Dir <>n 
Peshawar ; ith, an advance of 15,000 men from Chitral through K ash more on 
Sialkot or Gujarat. All these forces would be joined by incalculable numbers 
of Afghans and other rag-tag. 

To enable us to meet them with any prospect of success, we should 
require at least 350,000 men, of which, owing to the uncertain temper of our 
native troops, we should require to have two-thirds at least British soldiers. 
We should have a somewhat difficult game to play ; but there would he no cause 
for despair. The Russians, it is true, would have two great advantages ; the 
prestige would be on their side and also the initiative. They could threaten us 
along^tlie whole line so as to induce us to disseminate our forces, and then 
burst through in overwhelming strength at one or two points 

But, on the other hand, we should have a certain superiority in being 
stronger than them, in having perfect lateral communications by rail, and iu 
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bavin? all onr resources close up. Yet all these would be of little use, unless we 
had absolutely perfect information of their movements. The Russians could 
certainly threaten us at many points ; but vvitli good information we should 
not he deceived as to the real points of attack. There are a hundred passes 
into India, and they might, all be threatened at first ; but many could not he 
used without exposing the Russian columns to the danger of being attacked 
and defeated in detail ; and once a large column was committed to any one line, 
it could not he transferred in such a mountainous country as Afghanistan 
to another without our having ample warning. 

Therefore, it seems to me that our dispositions should he as follows : — 
100,000 at Multan, 100,000 at Dera Ismail Khan, and 100,000 at Rawul Pindi 
and Peshawar. The most perfect arrangements should he ready for transferring 
any part of these forces to any other part of the line. Our cavalry and 
spies should he employed well to the front. Our telegraphing and signalling 
should he perfect. The garrisons of the frontier posts should be prepared 
to die ; there ou Id he no surrender. 

A corps of 20,000 men should he detached to smash up the Dir- Russian 
column, and a division of 10,000 should from Baramula threaten the Kashmir- 
Russian column. 120, (UK) English troops collected at Peshawar should make 
any entrance of the Russian- Kabul column into the Peshawar Valley impossi- 
ble ; and the remainder of our force should be so disposed as to bar the exits of 
Knram, Dawar, and (lomal, and at the same time, from the centre, take the 
enemy in detail and in (lank, and utterly destroy them. Then, collecting in 
Miranzai, our troops would force their way through Tirah, and fall on the rear 
of the Russian army endeavouring to break through into Peshawar. At the 
same moment our Peshawar army would take the initiative, and both would 
endeavour to destroy the enemy once for all. 

If (he Russians made good their advance into the valley of the Indus, we 
should have to be very careful to prevent their getting in our rear and seizing 
the crossings of that river, and thus cutting our line of retreat. Our posts oil 
tin* river would he very strong by this t ime, and not a skiff would he procurable 
by the Russians in the whole stretch of the Indus. Stubborn battles would 
have to he fought to cover our retreat, at the various passages of the river, 
and thou all the bridges would he blown up, while our troops took up positions 
to prevent the enemy from following, and they would he still further stayed 
by heavy -armoured trains on the left bank and small armed launches with one 
heavy gun each. 

If the enemy still further succeeded and made good their crossing, the 
following dispositions would become necessary: — 1st. — Our Dir division 
would retire onTorbela and cross there, and, joined by 20,000 more men, would 
threaten the flank of any Russian advance on Pindi. The rest of the army 
would retire in good order on Pindi, Sahiwal, and Multan, breaking up the 
railway and taking off all rolling stock, devastating the country and drawing 
off all transport. The largest body would he at Sahiwal, Cliinot, and Pindi 
Uhatian able to reinforce the right or left, and to hold the passage of the 
Jhelum and Clienab. Battles would have to be fought at Pindi, Multan, and 
Sahiwal. ' If Pindi fell, the Dir and Kashmir divisions would effect a junction 
and take up a position at Jheluin. .The Pindi army would retire fighting on 
Jhelum. The enemy would now probably concentrate on his left and swing 
that flank round to Jhelum, refusing his right. We should hold on to the 
line of the Jhelum like grim death, and swing our left round from Multan 
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to break the enemy's communications with Peshawar through the Salt Range, 
If the enemy forced the Jhelum, our right would retire on the Cherish, and 
our left, which would then be too far forward, would retire on Multan, and 
then concentrate on Lahore. 

If we were no more successful on the Chenab Ilian the Jhelum, our right 
would retire towards Gurdasjmr and threaten the enemy's left in his 
advance on Lahore, while the Multan army contested the passage of the 
Ravi. 1 

If the enemy forced the Ravi, Multan fort would have to be blown up ; and 
the railways Multan-Lahore, Multan-liahawulpur, and the Adamwahan bridge 
would have to be destroyed, and our right would retire by Gurdaspur to the 
line of the Boaseour centre by Amritsar, and our left to Ferozepore. 

Our line of defence would now be the line of the Sutlej from Rupar to 
Bahawalpur, and it would be necessary to contest this important line to the 
last. But if we did not do so successfully, our lines of retreat would be 
to Balia walpur, Fazilka, and Ferozepore to Delhi, Ludhiana to the Jumna. 
On this river our last great stand, before giving up the Punjab, would lake 
place. 

Though I thus conduct my reader through an unsuccessful defence, I only 
do so to show what lines of defence are open to us, and should lie successively 
adopted. I by no means wish to imply that 1 think we should bo so disas- 
trously beaten as to force us to give up all this ground. On the contrary, 
provided our forces are in any way equal to those of our enemy, 1 am convinced 
we should have the best of the game, and believe our enemy would find our 
resistance so stubborn and well planned that, he would exhaust himself long 
before he got to the Sutlej. 

We should, even if forced back, always have all our arrangements rcAdy 
for retaking the offensive ; and these measures should take the deadly shape 
of striking at the enemy's communications. With all the best arrangements in 
the world, his line of supply through such countries and at such a distance 
from his base must be to the last degree precarious, while ours were absolutely 
perfect ; and once he was checked, be would be lost. With the whole of 
Afghanistan, Persia, and the Punjab denuded of supplies, his only chance 
Would be to force us to make a peace on the basis of each side holding wliat 
they had got. But of course we never could consent to any terms, 
and as the aim of the enemy would he driving us out of India, peace should 
only be made with him on his being driven over tile Caspian and back to 
his boundaries of 1851. 

Before concluding this part of my subject, I will summarise my pro- 
posals. It will be noticed that, in considering the questions of meeting — 1 st, a 
Russian advance on Herat, Kabul, and Chitral from their present frontier ; 2nd, a 
similar advance from their frontier as it will be after we have allowed Herat 
to slip from our hands. I propose substantially tlie same measures. These are, 
while holding them in check on the main lines of advance by strong fortified posi- 
tions, to operate as much as possible on their flanks. The only difference is that, 
whereas in the first case I think a field army of 120,000 men will be sufli- 
cient, in the second I hold that we shall require not less than 170,000 men 
for the field army, and an army at least one-third stronger for the defence of 
India. It may be taken as an incontrovertible axiom that the nearer Russia 
gets to India the more must we increase our army, and consequently our 
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expenditure; and, further, as we cannot dare increase our native army beyond 
a certain limit, the nearer Russia comes the greater must be the -increase in the 
British element. It is a very simple sum. If 180,000 men was large enough 
army for India before the Russians crossed the Caspian, how many will be 
sufficient? 1st, now they are at Merv; 2nd, when their frontier is the Hindu 
Kush; 3rd, when the Kandahar-Ghazni -Kabul line is in their hands ; 4th, when 
they have the line of the Indus. The result will not be pleasing to financiers; 
but it is something to prove that the best course, in a military, national, and 
manly point of view, is also the cheapest in the long run. 

It may not be altogether thrown away if I hare make a very rough calcu- 
lation to show what number of men we shall require to meet Russian operations 
under the different circumstances I have sketched above. 

ht . — If we take up the game at once, a field army of 120,000 men 
and a Home army of about 150,000 men, total 270,000 men, would 
sullicc. 

2nd . — If we lose Herat, we shall require a field army of 170,000 men, and 
the Home army will have to be increased by at least one-fourth. 
The total force we should require would, therefore, be 355,000 
men. 

3rd . — If we lose Kandahar and Kabul, our field army would have to be 
increased to 300,000 and the Home army by at least another fourth, 
thus making a total of about 430,000 men. 

4(k . — If we have to fight on the Indus, we should require a field army of 
350,000 men ; and to hold India quiet, we should want probably not 
less than 250,000 men, that is to say, in the last stage, 600,000 
. men would be necessary. 

I leave it to financiers to calculate the difference in cost of the stitch -in- 
timo which I recommend and that of the last stage to which masterly inac- 
tivity cannot fail to bring us. 

Of course the above are mere estimates ; but it would be easy to go 
into the same details as I have done in considering the men I hold to be 
necessary now, given in Chapter IV. It is possible that such a consideration 
might result in a reduction of some of these apparently high figures ; but 
I feel sure that no very appreciable reduction would be attained. 

Such figures will doubtless frighten some. We in the English Army are 
so accustomed to deal with such small numbers, that anything above 50,000 or 
60,000 alarms us. But after all what are the figures I have given to those 
which continental military administrations are accustomed to deal with. 

Besides, it must be remembered that the matter will not be in our hands. 
It is an inexorable fact that if your enemy brings * big battalions * against 
you, you must simply meet him by f big battalions' ; and if the Russians can 
bring against us 95,000 men, 120,000 men, 210,000 men, and 230,000 men 
according to the operation they have in hand, I must say I think that he 
who recommended our meeting them with less than 120,000, 170,000, 
300,000, and 350,000 men respectively should be the one who should rightly 
be called to task. Not I who propose by meeting all Russian movements' 
adequately, would make success as near a certainty as anything on war can 
be. 
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The conduct of a war is not as so many English administrations seem to 
think, an occasion for gambling, and to meet your enemy with inadequate 
forces, when by putting your hand in your pocket and exercising necessary 
forethought you can provide sufficient, is gambling of the very worst and 
most reprehensible nature. 

It may be said, and this is the only other argument worth considering, 
that we could not raise such a number of men, and if we could, the game 
would not be worth the candle. Such a statement I most entirely refuse to 
admit. I fearlessly assert that England can raise enough men and can 
pay them, and for the rest, I am one of those who think that no sacrifice is 
too great to face when national honor is in danger. 



CHAPTER VI. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

Sour time ago an essay was written on the causes which led to the pre- 
eminence of nations in war, in which the writer gave his views very ably 
and clearly; hut 1 remember when I read it, the thought (hat struck me 
was, them is only one cause which leads to pre-eminence in war, and that is, 
the determination to win— a determination to win in all wars before they 
lake place; the determination to win in any war during its continuance; and a 
settled determination after any war to win in the next. In the possible war 
I have been considering this is no less the ease, and 1 hope that the spirit I. have 
breathed through it all will sutlieiently show this. With this spirit always in 
view, 1 have gone into details to show how many men we should have to enable 
us to win, and how we should get them, But there is another detail which 
must not be lost sight of, especially m this war, and that is, the very important 
part which the state of our communications must play in any operations for 
1 he defence of India. Other things being equal, that side will win whose 
communications arc in the most perfect order. 

Therefore, in the same spirit as I have endeavoured to display above, let me 
consider what 'is the present state of our communications and those of our possi- 
ble enemy. First, Russian communications at present are not in a satisfactory 
state from their point of view, though we could put up with them in an even 
less perfect condition. The base of Russian aggression in Asia is the heart of 
Russia; and to make that aggression serve its proposed ends, it is absolutely 
necessary that Russia should connect her base with her advanced posts, both now 
and aft er each successive advance. Formerly the base of Tuvkistan and Russian 
aggression from that quarter was Orenburg ; it is so no longer— it can never he 
so again. Her base is now the west coast of the Caspian, at Astrakhan, Petrof- 
ski, and Baku. From Astrakhan to Kabul is now a long weary track, and 
the same may he said to a less degree of the south road from Krasnovodsk to 
Herat. But there is no sort of reason why this should continue ; in fact, it is 
as certain as anything can be tlmt, eve many years are past, Krasnovodsk and 
Yaman Airakti will be connected with the west coast oi the Caspian by ileets 
of transports powerful enough to fulfil all that is required ol them. A rail- 
way will be made from Yaman Airakti to Kungrad, and thence a powerful 
service of steamers will stem the Oxus to Kilif. From Kilif, at least to the 
latitude of Walishan, a railway will be made; or, if the Oxus proves unsuitable 
to river traffic, the railway will run from Yaman Airakti to Kungrad, and 
thence to Kilif, Balkh, and Walishan. From Walishan to Kabul there can 
be no insuperable difficulty to making a good cart-road, and this will there- ' 
fore assuredly be made. From Krasnovodsk to Herat, and as much further 
towards Kandahar as the Russians succeed in gaining a footing, a railway 
can, and undoubtedly will, be made ; and good cart roads will run from 
Tashkand to the northern foot of the Hindu Kush. All these improvements 



will be made, and made for the one single purpose of threatening, and 
possibly of invading, India and breaking the power of England ; and there 
can be no doubt that the only way to meet these strategic extensions and im- 
provements of Russian communications is to extend and improve our own in 
such a manner as will enable us to keep the strategic advantages which the 
rugged features of Afghanistan now gives us, in our own hands. 

I will now consider how this can be done. For the sake of clearness, T will 
divide this subject into the following heads : 1st, communications within 
India necessary for internal purposes; 2nd, communications to the North- 
West Frontier necessary for offensive-defensive purposes; 3rd, communica- 
tions beyond the frontier which require to be at once improved ; 4Ui, improve- 
ments in communications which will become imperative in the event of our 
losing command of Afghanistan, partially or wholly ; and with reference to the 
latter, I may remark that they will certainly increase at a tremendous ratio 
according to the manner in which we meet the dangers which now beset us. 

With reference to the two first of these considerations, I cannot do better 
t Ira n offer to my readers an able- memorandum on the development of the 
Indian Railway system with reference to strategical exigencies, which has been 
prepared by Major R. M. Stewart, Assistant Quarter Master General. 

With reference to India, it seems to me the principal centres of internal 
danger should be connected with as many places where our garrisons are 
placed as possible. These centres areas follows : — 

Lahore .* — To this centre troops could be poured in from Bombay by way of 
Karachi and Sukkur; from Peshawar and Pindi ; from the North-Western Pro- 
vinces by Delhi and Meerut; another line will soon eonnect Moradahad with 
Umballa by Saharan pur, and alsonue from Delhi to Ferozepore. On the whole, 
therefore, the Punjab will soon be adequately supported. 

RnhUkhmid . — To this centre troops can now he poured in from Bombay by 
the Rajputana line, Agra, and Aligarh; from Central India by Indore, Agra, 
Aligarh; from the Central Provinces by Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Lucknow; 
from Calcutta by Benares, Fyzabad, Lucknow; and by Allahabad, Cawnp >re, 
and Lucknow ; and when the Saharanpur-Moradabad line is finished, an addi- 
tional line from the Punjab will be provided, thus giving all that seems neces- 
sary, both for this province and Oudh, which is served by the same lines. 

Ua/pttf ana . — At Ajmcrc, lines from Bombay, Khindwa, Agra, and Delhi 
meet, arid it docs not seem probable that any more are required. 

To Central India there are now the following lines: — From Bombay, by 
Ivhandwa; from the Punjab, by Delhi and Ajmere;from Agra, by Gwalior; and 
from the Central Provinces, North-Western, and Bengal, by Allahabad, 
Jubbulpore, and K hand wo. In addition to the above, lines arc projected from 
the Great Iudian Peninsula through Bhopal to Jliausi, from Gwalior through 
Jhansi to Jubbulpore, Jhansi to Rutlam and Cawnpore, and Allahabad by 
Manikpur to Jhansi. When tltese are finished, I think we may rest satisfied 
with our hold on these parts. 

Hyderabad — Another centre of danger is now only entered by the line from 
the Great Indian Peninsula at Wadi; but a line is projected from Hyderabad, 
which will place it in communication with Nagpur, and eventually Calcutta. 
The projected line from the Godavery to Hyderabad will also give an 
alternative route for troops from Madras, which will be useful; and if there 
was a line from Sholapur to Bhosawal, Hyderabad would be placed in a 
riug fence, from any part of which troops could be despatched to its interior. 
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The Northern Mahralta country about Baroda is very well served at 
present and will be more so when the Jhansi, Rutlam, and Baroda Railway is 
finished. The Central Mahralta country about Poona is also sufficiently well 
supported from the direction of Bombay, Madras, and the North-West. The 
Southern MahraWa country is at present badly served, the (treat Indian 
Peninsula only skirting its northern confines ; but when the Sholapur and 
Bellary line and the Poona-Dharwar lines are finished, there will be no cause for 
anxiety on the score of communications in this district. 

Willi reference to tile centres of danger external to India other than the 
North-West Frontier, they can only come from Nipal, the North-East Frontier, 
and Burma. With regard to Nipal, the only line that would aid us at present 
is the Tirlmt State Railway to B' j ttia, and there are apparently no other lines 
proposed. 1 think a line from Fvzabad to Bettia by Gorakhpur would be 
very useful from a military point of view, as in the event of war with Nipal 
ail our troops would have to come from the North-West. For the North- 
East Frontier and Burma, the lines now proposed seem to answer all pur- 


‘ Points for discussion. 


poses. 

The following is the Memorandum on the development of the Indian 
Railway system with reference to strategical exigencies to which I referred 
above : — ■ 

"1. The points which seem to demand 
r special attention are — 

“ (i) The extension of railways to those points of the Indian frontier 
“ which are of chief importance for offence or defence. 

“ (ii) The adaptation of the railway system to secure the rapid and easy 
“ concentration of reinforcements from all parts of the empire 
“ on places of strategic importance. 

ft (iii) Facility of inter-communication bet ween strategic points, especially 
“ those which are depots of supply ; and the direction of the lines 
“ of inter-communication, so that they areas safe as possible from 
“ interruption or destruction by an enemy. 

“Tt may be assumed that the North-West Frontier of India from Kash- 
“ mil* to Karachi is the portion which chiefly demands consideration as most 
“ likely to be the scene of extensive and important military operations. In 
“addition, the frontiers of Nipal and Assam require attention, though to a 
“ lesser extent." 


« 'l. Looking, then, first of all to the North-West Frontier from Pesha- 
{i war to Karachi, we find this line well sup- 
"The Xnrth-VVcst Frontier how sup- “ported on tho north-east think by the main 
■■ ported from the re .,r b, the p*** « LerW BjHlem of Uppr .India Railways, 

“which afford direct connection with Calcutta 


railway system. 


“ and the principal depots and garrisons of the Bengal Presidency, and by a detour 
“ tid Allahabad join the eastern part of the frontier with the seaport of Bom- 
u bay and the garrisons of the Bombay and Madras presidencies. 

“ The south-western flank is connected with the port of Karachi by 
“railway, but has no direct and unbroken communication with the western or 
“southern portions of the Empire, which are reached either by the long detour, 
“ via Mooltan, Lahore, Allahabad, or by the use of the spa route from Bombay 
“ to Karachi. Moreover, the only railway which directly supports the south- 
“ west extremity of the frontier is situated on the right bank of the Indus, in 
“ a position which a reverse on the frontier would render insecure. 



“ The central portions of the frontier line are not as yet connected by rail- 
“ way with any of the stations by which they are directly supported The^e 
“ stations, viz., Rawalpindi, Lahore, Mooltan, and Karachi, are themselves in 
“ uninterrupted communication by rail, excepting only the break at Sukkur, 
“ where a bridge will shortly supply the necessary link. They are also well sup. 
“ ported from the south, though their communications with the west of India 
“are indirect. The principal arsenals, Rawalpindi and Ferozepore, arc suitably 
“ placed for the supply of the frontier stations, hut direct communication with 
“ Ferozepore is severed bv the unbridged Sutlej river. 

“ *3. The geographical conformation of the North-West Frontier gives a 

w [mpnrhmceof Mooltan and tin 1 plain “ !’r ulilU ' st, ' 1,t 1 ^ pic importance to Mooltan. 
“ country wi*st of the Imliih from tin* l lie country between I eshawar and Lahore 
" Derojat to siml. Ntr^sity for “ affords special facilities for opposing a direct 

“ rillUv ^; c,,inmunit-,ltUm with 1J,,mlMi y* “ attack from the northward, owing cbielly to 
“ the dirccl ion and volume of the rivers by which it is traversed ; hut a position 
“in the Punjab north of Lahore would he turned and rendered insecure by tlie 
“e;i])lure of Mooltan and an advance along the valley of the Sutlej. Covered 
“ by Pisliin or Kandahar, Mooltan is secure so long as the frontier in that direc- 
tion remains unbroken j hut its security and that of the Derajat, probablv 
“ the most vital portion of the whole of the frontier, would he greatly enhanced 
“ if the line Mooltan- Karachi could he supported and reinforced directly from 
“the rear, and if the railway communication on the south hank of the Sutlej 
“ were as complete as that now existing along the south of the Ravi ami 
“ Clienab rivers. 

“ In view, therefore, to the improvement of the position of our Western 
“ Frontier on the Biluch side and Dera jat, the construction of a railway connect- 
“ ing Bombay direct with the Lahore- Karachi line of railway seems most expe- 
dient. Jt is of the utmost importance that troops could he moved with rapidity 
“and facility into this portion of our territory, both to secure it from attack, 
“or to enable an advance to he made from PiVhin or Kandahar. 

“ To supplement existing communications, a direct line from Bombay and 
“Madras is most desirable. 

“Asa very important line of inler-communication may he placed that 
“ which could he run along the south of the Sutlej river rid Ludhiana, Feroze- 
“ pore, Adamwahan, connecting Ferozepore directly with the main routes to 
“ Peshawar and the Kandahar-Karachi Railway, and conferring on Ferozepore 
“ that security and importance which its peculiar position demands, whether 
“for defence or offence. Besides the above points, the connection of the posts 
“ of Koluit, Ban nu, DeraTsmail Khan, and Dera (Jhazi Khan with the railway 
“system has to he considered, so that these guardians of the passes leading into 
“ India from Afghanistan may be reinforced with the utmost rapidity from the 
“ base. 

“Thus the questions for discussion are — 

“ (a) A line of railway from tlie Bombay system to the Indus. 

“ \b) A line of railway from Ludhiana to Adamwahan via Ferozepore. 

“ (c) Lines connecting frontier posts with the Punjab system. 

“4. The proposals hitherto made for aline of railway to connect the 

“ How connection between tl.c Sba and “ f'? d ^ Bombay -systems have, after care- 
t( Bombay systems can be effected, tul surveys, resulted in the advocacy of 

“ two alternative routes — y 

“ The northern, from Palanpur on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway via Deesa, 

“ Nagar Parker, skirting the Ruim of Cuteh, to Hyderabad. 
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"The southern, from Wadhwan through Cutch, via Bhooj and Lakhpat, 
u to Hyderabad. 

“ Neither of these lines, nor any line constructed in this part of the country, 
“ can he a commercial success. The country is poor and in many parts desert. The 
“ cost of the lines will he great consequent on the absence along the greater part 
(f of their length of lime, building and ballast materials, and fresh water. The 
“ northern line is estimated to cost 316^ lakhs and the southern 397 ^ lakhs, both 
“estimates including a bridge over the Indus at Kotri (50 lakhs). No doubt 
“any line of railway constructed in these parts must he made chiefly on political 
“and military grounds. For military purposes either line seems equally suit- 
able; hut the southern is shorter and therefore better, and it would pass 
“ through Deesa. It would, however, suffer from the unfortunate break of 
“gauge on the Rajputa.ua Railway, which cripples so much the power of that 
“ line for military transport; and if the northern route be adopted, the line 
“ Palanpur to Ahmedabad should be rclaid on the broad gauge. It is impera- 
tive, to preserve uninterrupted communication, that flu* connecting line be- 
“ tween the Bombay and Sind systems should he throughout on the broad 
“gauge. 

<r The crossing at Ilyderahad-Kotri, which would cost 50 lakhs, might he 
“avoided by continuing the line of railway to Sukkur, there using the bridge 
“over the Indus. This railway would he of great importance, not only as a 
“ means of communication between the Sind and Bombay systems, but as an 
“ alternative line on the left bank of the Indus, strengthening greatly the posi- 
tion in rear of that river and securing independence of the trans-Indus branch 
“ of the Punjab Railway system. Hyderabad is distant from Sukkur about 200 
“miles, so that this extension would not cost less than 120 to L‘10 lakhs, from 
“ which might be deducted the saving of 50 lakhs by neglecting the construction 
“ of a bridge at Kotri. As this line would be so costly, and cannot be urged on 
“commercial grounds, it might be cheaper, and would certainly he as useful, to 
“ connect Sukkur directly with the Bombay railways eitherat Deesaor. Jodhpur, 
“and relay the portion of the Rajputana Railway on the broad gauge. For 
“ military purposes such a line would undoubtedly meet all requirements, as well 
“as the lines whose construction has been considered and cost estimated. 

“ Whatever course be adopted, the completion of this railway would cer- 
“ tainly confer additional strength on the frontier at a point of groat importance. 
“ It would connect Sind and the Derajat directly with Bombay and Madras, 
“and enable these presidencies to reinforce the south-western extremity of our 
“ frontier line with the utmost rapidity. At present the only alternative line vid 
“ Allahabad, Lahore, and Mooltan is exceedingly long. There is also, no doubt, 
“ the sea route Bombay to Karachi. To adopt this entails a break from railroad 
“ to shipboard, and again transfer from shipboard to railroad. Such breaks like 
“ those of gauges by railway seem rare, and are trilling when movements are 
“ trivial ; but accumulate delays in a proportion which increases continually with 
“the magnitude of the movements, and finally impede continuity of transport to 
“ a dangerous extent when unusual demands are made on carrying capabilities. 
“ Further, the monsoon presents an obstacle during a considerable portion of the 
“ year, especially to the carriage by sea of horses and transport animals ; and, 
fl on the whole, it is probable that the one existing circuitous route by railway 
“ would be employed to reinforce the Western Frontier in preference to the 
u shorter route by sea. Irrespective of the length of the journey, it would he 
“ impolitic to tax the powers of a single line of railroad to provide for the 
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** needs uf a force guarding so large an extent of frontier j and for the effi. 
“ cient support of that frontier a supplemental y line of railway is most 
“ necessary, especially when it is considered that the portion now without direct 
“ support is that which perhaps possesses the greatest strategical importance, 
“ in that it lies on the main road to India from Central Asia, and if ever reached 
“ or occupied, would confer an admirable base for further action both to the 
“ north-east and south-west. The acquisition of the Deraja t and Sind would 
“probably entail the conquest of India north-west of the Indus and Ravi, and 
“ leave India shorn of the larger portion of the Punjab, Sind, and Biluehistan. 

“ It is unfortunate that, in order to connect a district which is of such strate- 
“ gical importance with the principal base of operation by a direct railway, mili- 
tary needs do not coincide with commercial gains ; but perhaps further 
“ investigation may prove that the creation of a railway for the purpose of 
“ securing the defence of the frontier may not he unattended with the promotion 
“of that trade and profit which ultimately follows the development of railroad 
ft cnnmumicut ion. Moreover, while Government are prepared to expend money 
“on unproductive lines to prevent famines, occasional expenditure for military 
“ reasons may lie fairly urged. 

“ 5. The Ferozepore arsenal, which may be considered the main ordnance 
« Construct i.m nt « tin* of railway “ 0>v the frontier, Inis no direct commit, 

•‘from Ludhiana cut Foro/rpore to u ideation willi any part of that, line. It is 
“Adamwaliim. “separated from Lahore and from the railway 

“ terminus at Gunda Singh Wala by the Sutle j, which, though bridged during 
“ the winter months, can only be crossed by a ferry throughout a large portion 
“ of the year. The nearest point on the railway south of the Sutlej is Ludhiana, 
“ and between this and Ferozepore bullock train transport alone exists. 

“ Ferozepore is not only important strategically cm account of the existence 
“ there of a huge arsenal, hut as the salient point on an inner line of deft nee 
u behind the most southern of the Punjab rivers — on a line behind which con- 
centration could be effected with good prospect of success, whether defensive 
“or offensive operation were in contemplation. The territory included in the 
*< triangle formed by the Sutle j, Ferozepore, and Ludhiana has a special strategic 
“ value, and the connection of the points of the triangle by rail would add 
“ importance to an already important area, and confer the strength which it now 
“ wants. The necessity for connecting Ludhiana with Ferozepore is further 
“strengthened by the fact that interruption of railroad communication over the 
“ Beas and Sutlej rivers on the main line has already occurred. Owing to 
“defects in the original designs of the bridges over these rivers, the bridges 
“ themselves have been the cause of much anxiety and considerable expense ; 
“ and although from the measures now adopted they may be less liable to danger 
“ than formerly, their immunity cannot be secured. It is therefore advisable 
“ to supplement these means of communication. 

“ Ferozep ore will before long be connected rid Ilisw and Rewari with the 
“ Rajputana Railway by a metre gauge railway, which is already constructed 
“from Rewari to Sirsa. This line will, no doubt, be a great support to 
“ Ferozepore, but cannot be held to suffice for the cflicient connection of Feroze- 
“pore with stations dependent, on the arsenal, or to maintain sufficiently the 
“ strength of a strategic position conferred by geographical situation and con- 
“ figuration. Moreover, this railway has been taken so much to the eastward 
“ that it will he necessary to run a branch line to Fazilka — an important place 
“ on the Sutlej, which would perhaps be better and more economically included 
“ in the Adamwahan-Ferozepore line of railway. 
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ft To bridge the Sutlej at Ferozepore and complete its connection with Rai- 
“ wind would cost about 56 £ laklis ; and, owing to the uncertainty of the 
“ channel of the Sutlej, it is doubtful whether a bridge at Ferozeporc would ever 
“be quite reliable. A Hood which would wreck the Reas bridge at Pliillour 
“ might cause similar damage at Ferozeporc, less than 1 0 0 miles distant ; hence 
“ a bridge at Ferozeporc would not only be very costly, but would not satisfac- 
torily supplement tlie defective communication over the Sutlej already noted. 
“The cost of the line from Ludhiana to Ferozeporc is estimated at 43£ lakhs. 
“ To continue this line along the Sutlej to Adarmvahan would neither be difficult 
“ nor costly. The distance is about 250 miles, aud a railway would perhaps cost 
“ 150 lakhs at most. Now Ferozeporc is said to be ( a mine of wealth to any 
“ Railway Company that will seek its traflic, 9 and to open a direct route fur 
“the grain trade of tin* district to Karachi would, no doubt, ensure a consider- 
“ able revenue. Be this as it limy, the value of a railway of this sort behind the 
“ Sutlej seems from a military point of view very great, both as enabling 
“ Ferozeporc to communicate directly and uninterruptedly with the frontier and 
“other garrisons at all seasons of the year, and as strengthening an important 
“defensive position in rear of the Sutlej, which would bar the road to Delhi 
“and the North-Western Provinces, or enable a force to concentrate for active 
“ operations in the Punjab or Sind. 

“ The line proposed seems to possess very great military importance. 
“The extension to Adamwahan has not, it is believed, been vet proposed, nor 
“does it find place in any of the projects discussed in the latest reports on 
“Railway Administration in India. 


“ C». There are two methods by which the frontier posts can be connected 
„ « „ „ .. . ... “ with the main railway system — one by run- 

“railway Hjsu-m. “ i ung railways from the base to the posts; 

“ the other by running a line down the Indus 
“to connect the posts. The last jilan is the one preferred by the Punjab 
“ Government, which thinks that, ' if rapid communication with Dera Ismail 
“ Ivlum was required from military and political points of view, the route should 
“he rid IMooltan, and not rid the Punjab Northern Railway/ Such a line 
“would, no doubt., run from Mooltan across the Chenab, along the left hank of 
“ the Indus, and join the Punjab Railway at Khushalgarh or Attack. Valuable 
“though this railway would undoubtedly he, there are several points in this 
“scheme which present themselves for consideration before deciding whether 
“it would effect the connection of the frontier posts with the railway system in 
“ the way best adapted to suit military exigencies. There is, in the first place, 
“the difficulty of bridging the Chenab near Mooltan ; and secondly, the question 
“ whether points near a frontier line are best protected by securing their inter- 
communication or by direct support from their base. The connection of 
“ strategic points which lie insecurity behind a defensible frontier line is a 
“ matter of the utmost importance. Facile inter-communication enables assist- 
ance being sent at once to any threatened portion of the frontier without 
“risk of exposing the communications to be severed or occupied by the enemy. 
“Inter-communications betweeft. outposts are liable to be severed or to fall into 
“ the hands of the enemy, in which case they enable him to complete his 
“offensive concentrations with rapidity. On the other hand, direct communi- 
cations, even if occupied, can be disputed foot by foot, and give no aid to 
“ that lateral movement which is so valuable when combination of forces is 
“ necessary. Unless, therefore, the frontier of India were extended beyond 

A— —3 
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" the Suliman range, so that the present frontier posts were well inside the 
" frontier line, it would seem premature to adopt the mode of connection of 
" these posts by a railway along the frontier rather than by connecting them 
" directly with the nearest railway system. No doubt the possession of Pisliin 
" and posts in Biluchistan has advanced the frontier line, and has thus rendered 
" more secure the line of posts east of the Suliman range ; but it is question- 
able whether this extension is yet sufficiently consolidated to justify the 
" Indus being considered secure enough to allow the construction of lateral 
" communications along the river rather than direct lines to the posts near its 
" banks ; or whether lateral communications, if they existed, could efficiently 
" supersede the shorter lines connecting the posts with the nearest railway, 
" Possibly a combination of both systems will be found most efficient, prefer- 
ence being given in the first instance to that direct communication which our 
" present position seems to enforce, and admitting that hereafter our situation 
" on the frontier may so far secure our Indus line as to make it a base of 
" support rather than a line of defence. 

“7. Two attempts to reach the frontier from the Punjab Railway system 
" have been commenced. The most northerly, viz., the Khushalgarh extension, 
" was completed to the left bank of the Indus in April 1 SSI. About the same 
"time a line to Pind Dadan Khan, on the left hank of the Jhelum river, was 
"constructed; but Pind Dadan Khan station was closed in June of the same 
"year, as a considerable portion of the line between Miani and the river bank 
“ was swept away by floods in the Jlieluin. The line from Miuni was extended 
"to Bhera along the district road in 18S2. During the winter of that year a 
"temporary bridge, partly on piles and partly on boats, was made over the 
" Jlieluin river, and for three months the passenger and goods traffic were 
“ conveyed across that river. After March 1888, floods necessitated * the 
" removal of the bridge. 

"The Klmslialgarh Branch was used during the return of the troops em- 
" ployed in the late Waziri expedition. Since that date the military movements 
" along this line have been trilling. The line runs through a poor and sparsely 
" cultivated country, follows none of the main traffic routes, and is useless as a 
" railway feeder. There is, therefore, no present prospect of a successful 
"financial result from its construction. 

"The traffic over the Lala Musa-Pind Dadan Khan line is, on the contrary, 
" very considerable, chiefly owing to its connection with the saltmines. Pro- 
posals for the extensiofi of this line to the Indus opposite Dera Ismail Khan 
"have been discussed ; but as this question involves a bridge over the Jhelum, 
" the best site for which work has not yet been determined, the consideration 
" of the question has for the present been postponed. 

" Commercially, then, the Khushalgarh extension has proved a failure. 
" From a military point of view, it cannot, in its present form, be pronounced 
"a success, though, no doubt, the positions at Bannu and Kobat are somewhat 
" strengthened by the development of railway traffic so far as the left bank 
" of the Indus. To complete the line would necessitate a bridge over the 
" Indus — a costly undertaking, which might be avoided by the construction 
" of a line from the point where the Punjab Railway reaches the right bank 
" of the Indus towards Kohat and Bannu. Such a line would support 
" directly both these stations, and the materials employed for the Khushalgarh 
“ extension would assist in the construction of a railway, which would be more 
" satisfactory from a military point of view, and might prove a greater com- 
" mercial success than the Khushalgarh extension. 
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" The prolongation of the Salt Range Railway to Dera Ismail Khan would 
(t materially strengthen that important post, and the traffic on this line, 

“ already great, would he considerably increased by the trade from Afghanistan 
“ and Central Asia, which yearly pours through the Gomal Pass into India, 

« and needs only ready transport into Indian markets to develop its capabi- 
u lities. 

<f To bridge the Indus would be a formidable operation ; but even were the 
extension made to the south bank only, a great impetus would be given 
“ to trade, and an important addition made to the defensive power of the 
“ North-West Frontier. While promoting and encouraging trade, influence 
“ with traders would be strengthened, friendship with the tribes that control the 
“ passes would be cemented, and the important routes which lead from Afghan- 
“ istan to India would be gradually prepared for use when wanted. It might 
“be feasible hereafter to connect Dera Ismail Khan with the Khyrabad- 
<f Bannu extension already alluded to; and if this were accomplished, we should 
“have an additional line of communication north of the Indus available at all 
“ seasons of the year. But the position of such a line would be questionable so 
“ long as the present frontier is maintained, and could never take the place 
“of the direct route from Pind Dadan Khan. Viewing the position of 
“ Dera Ismail Khan with reference to the Gomal and adjoining passes 
“ thrpugh the mountain range that now forms our frontier, and the possibility of 
“ future extension of roads, and perhaps railways beyond that frontier, through 
“the Afghan Valleys which lead directly to Kandahar, Klielat-i-Gliilzai, and 
“ Ghazni, and the probabilities of trade which ready transport would develop, 
“ the connection of Dera Ismail Klum with the nearest railway system 
“ seems a question which can be urged as important to the defence of the 
“ frontier now and adapted to suit the probable expansions of communications 
“ in the future, 

“ The position of Dera Ghazi Khan with reference to Mooltan, its immediate 
“ point of support, offers considerable difficulties. To bridge the Chenab and 
“ Indus rivers would be a costly and unprofitable undertaking. There seems 
“ no reason why existing communications should not be improved; and this 
“ could be done by leading light rail or tramways to the river banks, and by 
“ the employment of efficient steam ferries or boat bridges over the rivers. These 
“arrangements would at least improve the existing communications, and in 
“ process of time they might be replaced by a permanent railroad carried over 
“ bridges. Looking to the situation of Dera Ghazi Khan, not only as guarding 
“ outlets through the Suliman range, but as blocking any advance from theShikar- 
“ pur plain to the north-east along the Indus, the importance of a direct com- 
“ munication with Mooltan from Dera Ghazi Khan becomes evident. At the 
u same time it is questionable whether the advance of the frontier into 
u Bilucliistan and Pishin lias not materially superseded the military importance 
“ of the Dera Ghazi Khan post, and conferred on it the value that attaches to a 
“ secondary point, which would be valuable only in the event of the loss of the 
“ advanced posts. Nevertheless, to maintain its position on an inner line of 
u defence, the connection by rail with Mooltan is a matter of considerable import- 
t( ance ; and to complete the defensive syslem on the Indus, the connection of 
“ Mooltan by rail with both Dera Ghazi and Dera Ismail Khan seems a necessary 
“ measure, though less pressing than the direct connection of Dera Ismail Khan 
“ with the Punjab Railway system. The lines of rail proposed will be valuable, 
“ whether it be desired to support and reinforce a frontier advanced to the west- 
u ward of the present boundary or to secure and defend the existing frontier. 
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“ 8. Before proceeding to discuss railway extensions which do not directly 
« “ contribute to support frontier positions, it 

Kandahar Railway. „ se ems durable to allude to the Kandahar 

“ Railway, which more than any other line contributes directly to the defence 
“ of the frontier from Karachi to Dera Ismail Khan. Present projects propose 
“ the extension of this line to the Khwaja Amran range, the terminus being 
“ probably at or near Gulistau Karez. Looking to the main object with which 
“ this line is constructed, and the fact that between the proposed terminus and 
“ Kandahar the Khwaja Amran range alone offers any considerable obstacle, 
“ the preparation of that range for the reception of the railway seems impera- 
“ live, in order that, when the time arrives, the railway may be pushed on 
“ rapidly to its fitting strategic terminus. The task of taking the railway to 
“ Gulistan will be incomplete without the preparation of a road to the west side 
“ of the hill range which bars tlie way of the railway to Kandahar. 


“ 9. Of the railway extensions which are important as indirectly affecting 
t( the strength of the North-West Frontier by 
“ Railway systems which indirectly „ promot ing easy and rapid concentration of 
“support the North- Wt^t Frontier. \ *? , J ... , . 

f troops at important positions, and by eon- 


“ necting those positions directly with posts or depots in their rear, the Central 
“ India systems occupy a prominent place. There is ever a keen competition 
“ between the two guaranteed railways which focus in Bombay to obtain the 
<c t ra f lie in the Gauges Valley, and to connect Bombay as directly as possible 
“ with Cawnpore. From these endeavours various schemes have been evolved. 
“ The routes proposed are numerous. Some centre at Ujjain on the Rajputana 


<f Railway, and tlicnce run via Jlian si to Cawnpore ; others centre at Riitlam,a 
“ little north of Ujjain, and connect Rutlam with the Bombay and Baroda 
Railway at God lira near Pali, proceeding from llutlain to Cawnpore rid 
“ Gwalior. Another extends the Bhopal Railway from I tarsi on the Great 
“ Indian Peninsula Railway to Cawnpore cm Jluinsi, and a modification of this 
“ proposal is to take the Bhopal Railway to Cawnpore direct via Tehri and 


“ JVLau- Ranipur. 


“ Of all these schemes, the one that seems best and most suitable is flio 
t: extension from Bhopal rid Jhausi to Cawnpore ; hut the blank between 
“ Jhansi and Gwalior must be bridged. Tliere would then he unbroken cuin- 
“ muni cation by rail between Agra, Cawnpore, and Bombay by a comparatively 
“ direct routfi. The use of the broad gauge throughout is imperative. Toondla 
“ and Cawnpore are both suitable junctions for the halt or despatch of troops. 
“ The connection of this line with Gwalior would probably be urged as much 
“ on grounds of commercial expediency as of military necessity. The traflicou 
t( the Sindia State Railway is as yet small, and needs the development which 
“ the proposed expansion would, no doubt, effect. 


“ The Jhansi-Banda-Manikpur line of railway, though useful as a feeder 
“ and connecting line, cannot be classed among those of strategic importance. 
“ This railway has been sanctioned as a protective work, but the gauge to be 
“adopted has not yet been finally decided. Most probably the metre gauge 
(i will be employed; and though, doubtless, the broad gauge would, for mili- 
<f lary purposes, be more efficient, the actual strategic value of the line seems 
(t insufficient to demand a pecuniary sacrifice merely to suit military ends. 

(t The other extensions which have been proposed in the Bundelkliand 
u system of railways are as follows : — 


ft Efawah-Kafni-Bilaspitr , starting from a point near Etawah on the pro- 
“ jected Bhopal- Jhansi extension, passes through Saugor, joins the East Indian 
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“ Railway at Katni, and then trends south-east through the Central Provinces 
“ to Biluspur, where it would meet the projected Bengal- Nagpur line, 

u Jh a n \ i-No ivgong- Snhia y connecting the sanctioned Jhansi-Manikpur line 
c< with Nowgong and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway system. 

u Both these lines will he exceedingly useful as connecting links between 
“ the military stations of Jhansi, N«wgong*, and Saugor, and may he urged as 
(( valuable adjuncts to the communications existing and proposed. Provided all 
u military stations and posts are reached by the railway, these lines do net 
“ usually demand any sacrifice to military requirements, and may he constructed 
"in the way that best suits the special necessities for which they are designed; 
t( hut to this general principle one exception may he made. Whatever line 
“ may he designed to connect Jubbulpore with tin* Bhopal-Jhansi extension 
“should be on the broad gauge. Most likely the line Bta wall -Saugor- Katni 
“ivill have a branch at Dumoli leading to Jubbulpore, and in this case it is 
“ urged that the iitawah- Jubbulpore extension should ho on the broad gauge, 
“ for reasons which will he more fully stated hereafter. 

“ The connection of Bhopal with the Ujjain, though useful, cannot be con- 
“ sidcred a work of special military importance. No doubt it will he effected by 
“ and by. 


“ 10. The railways which are projected to feed the proposed Bengul- 

. _ , , _ , “ Nagpur line and to traverse Orissa and the 

“ Fa tensions m Bengal and Central rr r< ' * 1 n 1 ji 1 • m • . i 1 

a Froviiu'i's. Lent ral Provinces, though pnmanlymtendetl 

“ for protection against famine, will open up 
“ for the passage of troops a country at present wild and liable to disturbances, 
“and must therefore be regarded as useful military factors. 


“ The Bengal-Nagpur Railway is itself of great importance as shortening* 
“ the through route from Bombay to Calcutta, connecting Nagpur with these 
“ jiorts, and opening up districts which could hitherto be traversed with consi- 
“ derahle difficulty. Tin* route adopted for this lino runs from Sitarampur, on 
“the Mast Indian Railway, through Manbhoom, rid Biluspur and Raipur, to 
“ Nagpur. If will he on the broad gauge throughout, so that it will he neces- 
“ sary to convert 1 lie present Nagpur- Chhattisgarh State Railway from the 
“ metre to the broad gauge. 


“ The connecting railways which join this line are an extension of the 
“Palna-Gya Railway southwards to Cuttack, the Vizagapatam- Raipur Rail- 
“ way, Katni-Bilaspur Railway, and Benares-Cuttaek. 

“ It seems desirable that the Patna-Gya extension should pass through or 
“ close to Dorunda. These railways will presumably he constructed on the metro 
“ gauge, to which exception cannot be taken, as they are feeders only. 

“ 1 1 . Of the Western System of railways, the Southern Mali rat ta deserves 
“ Western System of railway. and “ s pc cillt mention, and an exceedingly import- 
“ conm-vtion between Northern and Cen- “ ant series of connections are in progress be- 
“ tral India ami the Deccan. a tween Jubbulpore and Hyderabad (Deccan). 

These, when united, will form a direct line of communication through Central 
“ India from Madras to Jubbulpore. 

" The Southern Mali rat ta Railway system is designed on the metre gauge, 
“and comprises the Western Deccan Railway — Poona to Belgaum, and the 
“ Marmagao- Bellary Railway — from the Portuguese Frontier to Bellary via 
“ Iiubli. The Southern Mahratta Railway is already under construction. It 
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<c is possibly a defect that this line is on the metre gauge, as Bellary and Poona 
t( are both on broad gauge railways ; but there are not sufficient grounds to 
“ urge any change. One point is noticeable. While the Portuguese port of 
" Marrnagao is connected with the Western Deccan Railway, the British port of 
“ Karwar, though nearer to Hubli, is still isolated. There is no engineering 
“ difficulty on the Hubli- Karwar line, and the connection of that port with the 
" railway seems expedient. , 

“ The extensions of railway which will ultimately connect Jubbulpore with 
“ Hyderabad are being carried out piece-meal, and the value of the line which 
“ will he formed by the ultimate connection of the fragments suffers from a 
<c want of unity in the general scheme. First of all, there is the Jubbulpore- 
(C Baraila-Seoni-Nagpur project. . This will probably be on the metre gauge. 

r ‘ Nagpur is joined to Warora by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on 
“ the broad gauge, which will shortly be extended to Chanda. 

“ From Chanda an extension on the metre gauge is projected to Hyderabad 
" where junction will be effected with the Nizam's Railway, which is broad 
“ gauge. It lias already (paragraph ‘J) been urged that whatever line may 
" ultimately connect Jubbulpore with the Bhopal-Jhansi extension should be 
“ constructed on the broad gauge. It is further urged as a matter of moment 
“ that the Jubbulpo re-Nagpur and Chanda Hyderabad lines should be on the 
" broad gauge. There would then he uninterrupted communication from Pesha- 
* c war to Madras by the most direct route, viz., Jjaliore, Agra, Jubbulpore, 
" Nagpur, Hyderabad. It would seem a grave error to allow this most import- 
“ ant line of railway to be ruined for military transport by a jointed patchwork 
“ railway such as now projected. There is still time to embrace the opportunity 
“ presented of securing an uninterrupted line of communication through the 
"centre of India, from north to south, from the extreme frontier at Peshawar 
“ to the garrisons of the Madras presidency. There may be some difficulty in 
"the matter, as a considerable length of the new line will run through the 
" Nizam’s territory. This portion will probably be commenced before long, as 
(( an influential private company has, it is believed, taken the matter in hand. 
" If, therefore, action be held necessary, it should be taken at an early date. 

"^Behind the Assam and Nipal frontiers the systems of railway proposed 
. i m- i t. *■ "will connect the valley of the Brahmaputra 

, " with the 1 irlioot,Oudh,and IJengal Railways, 

u while advanced posts, like Dibrugarh, Darjeeling, Bettiah and Segowlic, 
" Baraitch and Ranikhet, lying within the range of the Himalayas, which con- 
" stitutes our frontier line, will all be connected with the main lines of railway 
“ in their rear. 


“ The chief projects under consideration are as follows. The connection of 
“ Dibrugarh with Dhubri by a line along the Brahmaputra, and extension from 
" the opposite banks of that river through Tirhoot t.o Muzaffarpur, whence a line 
" to Sonepur on the Ganges connects Assam with the East Indian Railway at 
“ Patna, and ultimately with the Oudh system of railways via the project- 
ed Patna- Baraitch Railway. 

"In Assam it is further proposed to connect Gauhati with Dacca vid 
“Mymensing and Dibrugarh with the sea at Chittagong vid Caehar. The 
“ connection of Dacca and Chittagong by rail is also under consideration. 
“ In Oudh, Fyzabad and Baraitch have been lately connected, and an exten- 
“ 8ion from Bareilly to Philibit is under construction. 
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"In Tirhoot the extension to Segowlie and Bcttia is in progress ; and 
"in Rohilkhand a line is being pushed forward from Bareilly to the foot of 
" the Kumaon hills. Other minor projects for continuing the railway system 
" along the North-East Frontier, 'and for connecting it with the main Indian 
" Railways, are under consideration. The majority of these lines will he on 
" the metre gauge, and, when completed, will amply suffice to meet the probable 
"requirements of the military service. 

" Further north, the Umballa-Kalka and Amritsar-Path;mkot extensions 
"will bring tbe hill stations north of Kalka and those of the Kangra Valley 
"and Dalhousie nearer to the plains, and will thus produce increased facility 
" of concentration on the North-West Frontier or elsewhere. The Rawalpi ruli- 
" Murree connection is still in abeyance, but will, it is hoped, be found feasible, 
"and may hereafter be pushed on into Kashmir territory. Sialkot is already 
“ joined to tbe Pun jab Northern State Railway, and an extension to Jurnmoo, 

" which seems desirable, is under consideration. 

"The military requirements of our frontier on the north-east will he well 
« me t by the railways constructed or projected ; and there seems but little to be 
« sa id regarding the systems on this side of India, save to urge their completion 
"as rapidly as circumstances will admit, especially where they reach garrisons 
"at hill stations, where transport cannot easily be obtained. 

“ At present the delay consequent on bringing these garrisons to the ^ 
« nearest point in the railway system is obstructive to rapidity of mobiliza- 
" tion. 

" It is not feasible in a memorandum of this nature to enter minutely into 
"the details of each project, or discuss each 
“.Consideration of military needs no* «p r() j )0 sal in its bearings on the development 
“ ee^iu y to s * ve sccuiit y to co,mmrcc - « 0 £ railway transport to suit military needs. 

"That an investigation of this nature is desirable, past experience proves. 

" It is needless to argue that railways in India should be constructed and adapt- 
« ec l to secure India from external attack or internal tumult. The safety of the 
" empire is as important as improvement of its trade or protection of its inhabit. 

“ ants from famine. It seems, therefore, necessary that, before the execution of 
"any railway project is commenced, tbe views of tbe Commander-iii-Chief 
“ thereon should be expressed. Such a procedure would promote security with- 
" out interference with commercial progress. 

"(Sd.) R.M.S.” 


On this valuable Memorandun Colonel Sanford, Deputy Quarter Master 
General, gave tbe following opinion : 

" Assuming that the Kandahar Railway is already decided upon, its primary 
" value need not he further discussed. 


" I would o*ive the second place to direct communication between Bombay 
“and Madras and Sukkur. Whichever way it is taken, it should be broad, 
“gauge throughout, as it seems likely that military use of it would be on a 
“very law scale. For direct connection with the Kandahar line without 
« another Indus bridge, Rohri should be one end of it. And to enable it to be 
"used by troops from Bengal proper, as well as Madras and Bombay, Ajmere 
“would be a suitable starting point. To make it fully useful, the Uajputana 



"Railway should be converted to broad gauge, which would much facilitate its 
"use for trooping purposes. Jf the line between Ajmere and Khandwa were 
" broad gauge, the system would be complete for the use of Madras troops, 
" either by the Dhond-Manmad or by the future connection between Jubbulpore 
"and Hyderabad. The movement of troops from Bombay or from Madras 
" vid Ahmedabad, and any new lines thence towards Hyderabad (Sind), has the 
" disadvantages of the descent of the ghats into and delay in Bombay, and also 
"that after reaching Hyderabad the Indus must be crossed to make use of the 
" railway in Lower Sind, which is exposed on the wrong bank of the Indus. 
“ Direct connection with Rohri would render this exposed part of the line less 
" vital than it now is. 

"I concur with Major Stewart in deprecating any railway connection of the 
"posts beyond the Indus. It is Lest to run branches from the existing system 
"directly towards the more important of these posts, and to stop them on tho 
" left hank. The line to Posh awar is very valuable with its Indus bridge. The 
" Sukkur bridge is more valuably still. These two are sufficient. The Khushnl- 
"garh Branch is good, as it points to Kohat and the Kuram. The extension of 
"the Salt Range line to the Indus opposite Dora Ismail Khan is the line now 
"wanted to facilitate movement on the Comal and other passes north of the 
" Takht. In this the line must he broad gauge, and the Chenab must be bridged, 
" but not the Indus. 

" I attach little importance to railway communication from Mooltan 
"towards Dora (lliazi Khan and the Thull-Chotiali District. To bridge the 
" Chenab alone here would be an enormous outlay on so short a line. A first 
" class military road and strain ferries are all that are required. Tramways 
" could rapidly be laid on the road if wanted. 

" Better railway communication through Bundelkhand and Malwa is very 
"desirable, and the line Bhopal-Oawnpore with a branch to Gwalior, all bruad 
"gauge, seems likely to meet military requirements. 

"The Calcutta and Nagpur Railway, with its branches and transverse line 
"from Juhlmlpore to Hyderabad, are all valuable. They give access to large 
"districts seldom traversed by troops, and facilitate military inter-communiea- 
"tion generally between the three presidencies. These lines will probably all 
" be completed as commercial enterprises, but the broad gauge on the main lines 
" of this system should he enforced, as the confusion of gauges up to the pre- 
" sent is prohibitive as regards tlie movement of large bodies of troops. 

"(Sd.) G. E. L. S ” 


My own remarks on the Memorandum arc as follows : — 

"The most important railway in a military point of view is the Kandahar 
"line. Every effort should be made to push this, with as little delay as possi- 
" ble, as far as we can possibly get it, at all events through the Gwaja. 

"The next is a line from the Salt line at Miani to opposite I)era Ismail 
" Khan, and then on to as far up the Gormil Pass as we can get it ; at all events 
" it should be made up to the mouth, and I do not see any difficulty in making 
" it. This line would pay to a certain extent. It is of the utmost strategical 
" importance, especially in the event of our losing Herat, as it leads directly to 
"the key of the remaining portion of Afghanistan. 
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u I think Bombay should he in direct railway communication with Sukknr. 
" Either of the proposed lines would do, and perhaps it might be worth while 
“ surveying the country between Jodhpur and Sukkur. 

“ A very important line would be one leading from Madras to Hyderabad, 
“Nagpur, Jubbulpore, Gwalior, and Agra. Such a lino has been proposed, 
“ but it should undoubtedly be all on the broad gauge. 

“ I think the Baraitch-Fyzabad line should be connected with Bettia. 
“ In case of complications with Nipal, all our troops would have to come from 
“ the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab ; all stores would come from 
“ Calcutta, and it would be as well to have two distinct lines. This, however, 
“ is not very pressing. 

''The Kandahar Railway has been sanctioned, but stress should be laid 
“on its being carried on to the extreme limit of our frontier. The next in 
“ importance is the extension of the Salt Railway to Dera, and then the 
“ extension of the Rajputana line to Sukkur. I think the most valuable 
“ line strategically would be across the desert by Jodhpur and Jcssulmere to 
“ Sukkur. ” 


In regard to lines of railway that are of strategical importance with 
reference to the Russo-Indian question, my views are fully explained in the 
memorandum above referred to. What we require is to be able to send troops 
and stores with celerity to the North-West Frontier from every part of India ; 
and as Indian lines are all single, it is of great importance that we should 
have as many lines as possible. 

• In addition to those already existing, namely, the Northern State Railway 
to Peshawar and the Indus Valley Railway to Sukkur from Lahore and Karachi, 
it is of urgent importance that we should have the Sukkur- Kandahar line finished 
as far as possible. If we cannot have it done to Kandahar at once, it should 
certainly be taken to the other side of the Khwaja Amran range. I think it 
is much to be regretted that the time which has elapsed since the stoppage of 
the Kandahar Railway should not only have been utterly thrown away, but 
no attempt been made to be sure that in adopting the Harnai route we are 
taking the line which is best for all our purposes. When the Harnai line was 
chosen, there was no time to go into the question of the best line thoroughly; 
but since the end of 1880 there has been ample time, and it would have been well 
if we had utilized it to go into the whole question thoroughly. The reason 
for which we require a railway to Southern Afghanistan is not alone to provide 
easy transport from our frontier to Kandahar, though that is one of them. 
There is another reason, and, if this Russo-Indian question had ever been 
thoroughly considered in its strategic bearings, it could not have failed to 
become apparent. The fact is that the great danger to us of the Herat road 
being used by Russia lies in the fact that, owing to the mountains on the 
north of it and the desert to the south, it would be extremely difficult to 
Btrike at the Russian communications ; and till this is remedied, it is evident 
that a contest for Kandahar must be a simple hammer and tongs one, into 
which strategical considerations, can hardly enter. 

But because at present it would be impossible to strike at Russian com- 
munications, it does not in the least follow that it need always be so. A glance 
at the map discloses, as I have said, that the Herat-Kandahar line is protected 
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on the north by the mountains of the Hazaras and on the south by the desefrt of 
Biluehistan, and the question occurs whether there is no possibility of annul- 
ling this protection. Of course, any line of railway that only goes direct to 
Kandahar will not help ns; but it is evident that if we could get a line of 
communications that would lead direct to the Helmand, we should acquire a 
position of quite incalculable strategical importance in the defence of the 
Kandahar gate of India. This has been fully shown in Chapter V of this paper. 
Therefore it seems to me a pity that the line for Kandahar lias not been 
designed to aid in this purpose. However, as we seem to be committed to the 
Harnai Railway now, any further chopping and changing would he distinctly 
detrimental; and T do not of course propose to interfere with its being pushed 
on as rapidly as possible. Still, looking to the very great importance of our 
having in our hands an alternative route to Herat, clear of Kandahar, and a 
means of seriously checkmating any Russian advance to the Helmand, I have 
no hesitation in saying that we should lose no time in making a line from the 
Indus Valley Railway from some convenient spot, such as Larkhana to 
G.mdava, thence by the Moolla pass to Sohrab, and thence by the easiest line 
to Nushki, and then acros-s the desert of Biluehistan to a convenient spot on 
the Helmand, such as Landi or Bandar Juma Khan whence the line should 
eventually be continued to Herat. 

Another line of railway, which should bo made at once, is from the Salt 
line to opposite l)era Ismail Khan, and from that town to the entrance to 
the Gonial. 

Of the lines in India, the most important seem to me to b p,Jir\f, a lino 
from Palee, on the Raj pn tana Railway, by Jodhpur and Jesmlmere to Rohri. 
This would repair the terrible military blunder of having our mam communi- 
cation bet ween Bombay and Quetta on the right bank of the Indus. This 
line is in every way preferable to the two more southern linc^ which have 
been proposed from Palanpur by Deeci and Nagtr Parker to Hyderabad, 
and from Ahrnedabad by Bhooj and Lakh pat to the same place. Of course 
the blunder of laying the Rajputana line on the narrow gauge should be 
repaired al the same time. 

Second, a line from Ludhiana through Ferozepore to the Adam w ah an 
bridge, on the left hank of the Sutlej, is very important, and is in all ways 
preferable to attempting to connect Ferozepore with Lahore, thus making 
another bridge over the Sutlej. 

Third, we require greater facilities of communication between Madras 
and the north-west, and it seerns to me this would best be secured by lines 
running ( 0 ) Hyderabad to Nagpur (this is projected, but it should certainly 
be on the broad gauge), thence to Jubbulpore by Seoni, then to Gwalior 
by Damoh or Saugor and Jhansi ; (5) a line from Bangalore to Bellary, 
thence to Sholapur (this is in hand I believe), and then from Sholapur to 
Bhosawal. 

Besidps the above .railways, which are, I consider, absolutely neces- 
sary at once, I think there are several lines of road which should be 
undertaken : — 

1st . — A line of communications by the nearest possible line from the Indus 
Valley Railway to the Helmand should be organized. This is the 
line I have proposed for the railway above, but till that can be done, 
this road should be put in order. There will be no money throwq 
away on it, as it will in any case be necessary to have a road to 
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enable the railway to be made. In addition to making the road 
passable for carts, attention must be paid to arrangements for 
storing forage, grass, fuel, water, and supplies at convenient 
stages. There can be no good reason why this should not be 
undertaken at once. 

2nd . — An alternative line of communication should be made practicable 
from Dera Ghazi Khan by the best line to Pishin. 

3rd . — All possible improvements should bo mode in the road from the 
Gomal to Karabagh. I think the worst part of this road, which 
is nearest our frontier should be commenced at. once. 

4th . — Advantage should be taken of an expedition to Zliob in the autumn 
to inuki a good road from the Gomal to Pishin. 

dlh . — First class ferry arrangements should be kept up at Dera Ismail 
Khan, Kliushalgarh, Dera Ghazi Khan, Shere Shah, and Shahpur. 
That is to say, Government should maintain proper ferry steamers. 
In the cold weather of course boat bridges should he maintained 
at these places. And it maj be of the last, importance if we 
are ever worsted on our present frontier that very perfect arrange- 
ments .should be made for the pas-age of the Indus and all Punjab 
rivers at. all points nearest to the debouchures of the passes. 

6th . — All railway bridges over the large Indian rivers should at once be 
made practicable for the march of troops, it may seem incredible 
that they were not made so at the beginning ; but it is true. 

I have hitherto confined myself to a consideration of the improvements 
in our communications which should be undertaken at once. I cling to the 
hope that the Government will at once grapple with the diiliculty which now 
boots them. I have shown in Chpater V that as surely as they do not do so, 
so will our military dillioulties increase, and that while a possible, but by no 
means certain, increase to our army, now of 80,000 men, will bring us trium- 
phant through the troubles which surround us, if action is put off, it may 
come to this, that we shall require something like 40U,0UU men to save our- 
sches hereafter. 

And I regret 1 have no more comfort to offer to Government in this 
section of my subject. I have shown above what improvements to our com- 
rnu lications should be undertaken at once ; but I distinctly add that these, 
expensive though they may seem and be, will be as nothing to the cost and 
extent of the necessary improvements in our communications, which will become 
absolutely necessary to save us from sheer disaster and defeat, if the Russians 
ure allowed to advance any further. 

As in regard to the number of men, where one man will be enough now, 
live will barely suffice later on. So where one mile of railway will be enough 
now, ten miles will scarcely see us through it later. 

For instance, in the event of the Russians having got possession of the 
Herat province and Afghan-Turkistan, we shall require railways from Rawal- 
pindi to Sonamarg in Kashmir, from Peshawar to Jellalabad, from Dera Ismail 
Khan to Karabagh, from Zarmefan to Pishin, from Pishin to Dera Ghazi 
Khan; these all beyond our present frontier. Within our frontier trans-Indus, 
we shall require a railway from Kliushalgarh to Thai, from Isa Khel to 
Thai, from Mooltan to Dera Ghazi, and from Peshawar along the frontier 
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to Jacobabad ; and cis-Indus, Dera Ismail Khan will have to be connected 
with Mooltan and Lahore. 

If things go further against us, we shall require, in addition to all the 
above, a line along the left bank of the Indus from Torbela to at least Dera 
Ghazi Khan. A line along the left bank of the Chenab from Jummoo to at least 
as far as Jhang, and a line from Amritsar to Gurdaspur, with railway bridges 
over all the large rivers. And as none of these lines will be of the slightest 
use, except for military purposes, none of course will pay. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OFFENSIVE-DEFENSIVE MEASURES FROM OTHER POINTS THAN INDIA. 

In addition to the offensive-defensive measures which can he undertaken 
from India, there are many other operations which can, and certainly should, 
he attempted from other directions. 

I have said in Chapter III that I think it of very great importance for us 
to form a coalition against Russia with Germany, Austria, and Turkey, and 
that every effort should be made to gain over Persia, the Khanates, and China. 

I think there is every reason for us to fear a coalition between Russia 
and France ; and if this took place, it would intensify our difficulties to 
an alarming extent. While Russia advanced towards India by land, Franco 
would at the least hold England in check and attack our sea communications 
with India. Without going the length of saying we could not alone faco 
such a coalition with fair prospect of success, it must be evident that it would 
increase our difficulties enormously ; and I hold that our best chance would be 
to conclude a coalition with Germany and Austria and Turkey. 

I confess I cling to this quadruple alliance. It seems to me the best 
and most reliable issue from our difliculties. If it can be concluded, it is 
impossible that Russia can threaten, far less invade, India. But can it now 
be concluded ? There was a time when, 1 understand, we were iu fair way of 
concluding such an alliance ; but since the efforts in that directiou hava 
ceased, we unfortunately seem to have been drifting further and further 
away from it. 

The reason seems to me to be because of the policy of isolation which lias 
been so unfortunately followed of late years by English Ministers. Eng- 
land has tried to live alone, caring for no one and loved by none. Swathed 
in purely selfish instincts and pursuits, she hns gone on accumulating wealth 
at a fabulous rate, and has hoped that she will be allowed to enjoy her riches 
in peace, though surrounded by needy and covetous neighbours. 

But poor human nature itself forbids that this could ever be the cases 
even if she had made all her riches and had them stored within her own land. 
But the fact is that ill extending her commerce, she has had to extend her 
possessions and responsibilities, and her riches are no more the result of local 
efforts within Great Britain than they are all stored in those boundaries. 
England is, therefore, not in the position of a rich miser, with all his wealth 
stored in one iron box, on which he can sit to guard it. Her riches are 
scattered over the face of the earth, divided from her by other peoples strong 
as herself, whom greed or envy may any day make enemies. The prudence 
and foresight which has shown her how to store her riches seems in these 
latter days to have altogether failed her when called upon to take care of 
them. She must see her enemies' all round her, yet she will not conciliate or 
buy any of them ; and without the power to defy them, her attitude is really a 
defiance to the whole world. 
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But luckily other nations are not so blind as ourselves to their own 
interests, and so Germany, Austria, and Turkey were once ready to buy our 
aid. Now apparently they are not so ; they have seen that nothing will induce 
us to risk anything ; and so they have withdrawn to seek other alliances. 
I regret that it seems possibly too late to make the coalition I recommend. 
I am afraid that the bargain between Germany and Russia has been made, 
and that bargain probably is that Russia will be neutral in a war between 
Germany and Prance, on condition that Germany makes no objection to 
Russia's schemes in the East. 

Still it may not be too late ; and T think no effort should be spared to secure 
the alliance with Germany. If we can do so, the Russo-lndian question will 
surely die, or at least go to sleep. It is impossible that Russia could under- 
take anything serious against India if Germany, Austria, and Turkey even 
hinted that such schemes were distasteful to them and might lead to war. 

But of course none of these Powers will ever agree to such an alliance 
without a distinct equivalent being offered to them. What this should be must 
be left to the ingenuity of our diplomats to devise. I will only say that L 
pan not believe that these countries are above a price or that we cannot pay 
that price. Certain it is, that what will be demanded from us, will be that wc 
shall throw off the mantle of selfish isolation, choose our friends, and be pre- 
pared to stand by them through thick and thin. 

It seems to me that were such a coalition formed, it would undoubtedly 
cause Russia to rush into the arms of Prance ; but I deny that it would be 
likely to cause a war. Both sides of the coalition would be too strong to 
permit of either wantonly incurring such a risk. The foreign politics of 
the above countries may bo summed up as follows. England, everyone 
must allow, is thoroughly non-aggressive. She wants no more territory, aud 
will take no more, except with a purely defensive view. She will not attack 
either Russia or Prance, if these Powers will let her and her foreign posses- 
sions alone. But if threatened in India, she will certainly make the posses- 
sion of Egypt permanent, and she will take up such positions in the countries 
between India and Russia as may seem advisable for purely defensive purpo- 
ses. 

Besides the direct defence of her Indian Empire, England finds it neces- 
sary to make certain alliances to aid her in the indirect defence of India, that 
is to say, she will endeavour to conclude an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey against Russia and Prance, and in consequence 
of this she will undertake to support either of her allies whose territories are 
attacked by either Russia or France with her whole power. 

The whole key to Prencli foreign policy lies in the insane and criminal 
wish of her people to he revenged on Germany, and there can be no more 
doubt that she will do so if she finds an opportunity than that the sun is now 
shining. In addition, Prance seems to have an idea that it is necessary to main- 
tain their prestige in other directions when not able to do so at the expense 
of Germany. In pursuance of this idea, she has lately been taking up posi- 
tions in Madagascar, Tunis, and Tonquin ; and though she abandoned overt 
opposition to England in Bgypt, there can be no doubt that she will take up 
an offensive attitude on this question whenever it suits her purpose to do so. 
To enable her to gratify her first wish, she must have an ally. The only ally 
strong enough to help her is Russia, and to gain her aid against Germany she 
would probably connive at that Power's designs against England. 
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It is, therefore, evident that there may be two causes of quarrel between 
England and France. First, French schemes of aggrandisement in the East 
may bring them into collision with the English. Secondly, an alliance with 
Russia for the purpose of threatening India would certainly do so. Conse- 
quently, there seems every reason to believe that French and English interests 
will be for some time antagonistic. 

Germany is also purely non-aggressive. The great danger she is exposed 
to is having to tight France and Russia single-handed for the maintenance of 
her present frontier. If France loses the power of attacking her, Germany 
will certainly not wantonly attack France. 

Austria is composed of such discordant elements, that she cannot he 
aggressive. Her only probable cause of disquietude lies in the chance of Russia 
possessing herself of a port in the Mediterranean and attempting a Slav pro- 
paganda in her territory. It is, therefore, directly to her interest to prevent 
Russia getting stronger. 

Turkov’s only object in life is clearly splf -preservation. She lias long 
parsed the st age at which she could be regarded as an aggressive Power. She 
certainly will never attack Russia. 

Russia, like France, is a purely aggressive Power. Tier great wish is to 
got, into the open sea. Those who stand in her way are Austria, England, and 
Turkey. Austria, because she fears her getting more poweiful; Turkey, be- 
cause she knows that the realization of the Russian wish will mean extinction 
fwhor ; and England, because the preservation of her Indian possessions make 
i( necessary For her to sock an ally in Turkey. These three Powers must, or 
certainly should, always hold together on this question; and though it would un- 
doubtedly deprive Germany of any interest in the Eastern question, her very 
natural distrust of Russia, must always imp'd her to seek the alliance of the 
above three Powers. In order to carry out her designs, Russia must attack 
Turkey and take more of her territory; in order to paralyse England, she must 
also threaten India; and to annul Austrian action she must threaten her 
with a Shiv rebellion. 

But if Russia could thus make arrangements so much to our detriment, 
is there no other hope for us hut in the quadruple alliance I have advocated ? 
Jf Germany and Austria refused to join us, could we not by any means 
detach France from Russia ? 1 am afraid it would be very difficult, if not 

impossible, to do so. Sentiment lias very little to do with such alliances ; it 
is self-interest which in the end rules: and unfortunately both the sentiment 
and self-interest of the French are against us. Tt is true that France once 
joined us against Russia; but everyone by this time lias realized that it 
was not France which was on our side, but the Emperor Napoleon III, and 
that he concluded the entente cord ink purely in the interests of His own 
dynasty. On the other hand, England and France have been enemies since the 
beginning of history ; and even if this was not the case, it may he doubted 
whether the temptation of reducing England to the position of Holland and 
succeeding to her territory in India, Egypt, China, and the Straits, and taking 
to herself* the best part of her Eastern commerce, would not be too great for 
the latter Power to withstand. 

We can offer nothing that Would appeal either to French cupidity or 
vanity without at the same time ruining ourselves. Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, 
Aden, India, the Straits, and Hong-Kong arc all necessary to our existence 
as a hrst class Power. Madagascar, Tonquin, Siam, and perhaps part of China, 



France will take without our leave. America would not let France touch 
Canada or the West India Isles. The Australian Colonies would protect them- 
selves ; and the Cape is not worth having : and there is nothing else left. 

It is then evident that in the event of a coalition of Germany, Austria, 
Turkey, and England against Russia and France, neither of the latter Powers 
can go to war with any chance of success ; and as neither of the former wants 
war, the peace of the world would, as far as human prescience can foresee, be 
secured by such an alliance. 

This may be seen at a glance by the following figures, which give tin* 
available forces of the powers named in the above considerations : — 


Austria 

Germany ... 

Turkey 

England ... 

... 

Men. 

... 1,061,307 

1,492,104 
... 850,000 

... 780,766 

Guns. 

1,580 

2,808 

1,548 

754 


Total 

... 4,187,177 

6.09Q 

Russia 

Franco 

... 

... 2,087,169 

... 1,567,150 

3,986 

2,952 


Total 

3,654,319 

6,938 


But while all other Powers are probably unable to produce more men or 
guns than they now maintain, England could certainly increase her forces in 
England and India by at least 400,000 men, and her guns by any number that 
might be requisite. So that the above quadruple alliance would be so strong 
that neither Russia nor France would be likely to attack any of its members. 

If, however, war did break out, it is quite clear that the Austrian and 
Turkish fleet could dispose of the Russian, and the English and Geiman of the 
French. And if Germany was aided by 300,000 Austrians, she would clearly 
overmatch the French. 

Then there would remain — Austria, 764,307; Turkey, 850,000; Eng- 
land, 780,766 : total, 2,395,073 against Russia's 2,087,109. 

One cannot study these figures and believe that any war would arise 
under such circumstances ; and Ldo not, therefore, see the use of entering fur- 
ther into any consideration of what offensive measures against Russia such 
an alliance would enable us to undertake 

The quadruple alliance is probably also the only real safe course for 
Germany ; for if she -does not join it, the Power of Russia and France com- 
bined will be so nearly equal to that of England, Austria, and Turkey that 
war is much more likely to ensue; and if the result of it should be unfavour- 
able to the latter Powers, the former could, and probably would, turn their 
united forces on Germany, who would then be left without any possible ally. 

Still Germany may not enter into such coalition. All she cares about is not 
to be attacked by France and Russia together ; and if she can make arrangements 
with the latter (as indeed she appears lately to have done) to remain neutral 
in a war between her and France, she would naturally not be particularly 
anxious to risk getting mixed up in the Eastern question, which really does 
not concern her directly. The great reason why Germany should join a 
quadruple alliance with Austria, Turkey, and England is because she cannot 
trust Russia's sincerity and adherence to her engagements. 

It thus seems to me to be demonstrated that the safest course fpj 
Austria and Germany is to join England and Turkey ; and I hold that it will 
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Ik* very unwise if our Government does not do all in its power to conclude Uiis 
quad tuple alliance. 

Supposing that the above alliance had been eoncluded, it may be taken 
for granted that. Germany and France would provide sufficient amusemeut 
for each other. This would leave England, Austria, attd Turkey with over 
two millions of men against Russia with about the same number; hut while 
of the allied Powers, Kurland and Austria would not have to fear an attack 
from other directions, and could denude their territories of troops, Russia’s 
dominions are so widely extended and so heterogeneous, that she would have 
to keep large numbers in hand simply to p:eserve her sway in her own 
dominions intact. 

lender such circumstances, 1 think an attack on Russia should proceed 
from three directions, — 1st, on Poland ; 2ml, on the Caucasus : 3rd, on Turkis- 
ta n. 

For the 1st, the Austrians wo uhl put 6 >0,00i) men in the field and the 
Turks would aid them with 200,000 men ; for the 2nd, the English would 
give (.0,000 men and he aided by 200,000 Turks ; and for the 3id, India 
would pro\ide 120,000 men. 

The immhers that Russia w< idd have to maintain to preserve internal 
older and protect her other frontiers may’ he taken as follows: — 



Men. 

On tin* ttiTiiiiin f rentier 

2on,<H)0 

K,:*-1eni Turkish front ier 

1 5* ».( K H ) 

TurkivOm : : n < 1 Siberia 

00,000 

Internal del mice 

... fioo.ooo 


Total ... UK) 


This would leave her rather under 1,000,000 men to meet the attack of 
about 1 ,’011,000. 

In regard to the first, I will not. say much. The operations would rest 
entirely in the hands of the Austiian Government, and they would undertake 
and carry out whatever opeintions they wa re capable of. 1 think, however, 
it would be a good plan to send sonic English ollieers to the Turks to induce 
them to work in accord with the Austiians. If the Austrians and Turks 
uvie to biing 800,000 men against Russia in her Polish frontier, it is quite 
evident that Power could make no counter-stroke against. Turkey in European 
Turkey, and besides 'turkey could, after providing two armies of 200,000 men 
each, si ill have something like M>0,000 men available, and she could thus 
certainly protect her own frontier. 

The 2nd operation would he an attack on the Caucasus by a combined 
Fnglish and Turkish army with 200,000 men, and the object would be to 
drive the Russians hack over the Caucasus and re-establish the Circassians in 
their own country’ and constitute a Christian State of Geoigia, and, above all, 
keep the country south of the Caucasus in the hands of a friendly Power, so as 
to give us at any further date the power of reaching the Caspian. Bet ore 
peace was made, it would he a. xine qua turn that Russia should lose the 
exclusive right to navigate the Caspian, thus depriving her for ever of the 
possibility of putting pressure on Persia and of using ihe Caspian as a base 
against India. These objects are of most undoubted importance, and, therefore, 
every effort should be made to place our success beyond question. On the one 
hand, the outside number Russia could place in the fiedd in the Caucasus 
would he 200, Of 1 0 men. The English should he able to give two corps d'armee 
of 00,000 each, and the Turks, say, six corps dkirmee of like strength, lu 
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addition to these, every able-bodied Circassian in Turkey should be enlisted. 
There are, I believe, over 100,000 of these men who have been driven from 
their homes by the Russians, and there could not be much doubt of their 
becoming very zealous allies. Hut- supposing after weeding they could only 
produce 00,000 men. Under such circumstances, I think we could rely on 
the aid of the Persians ; they are doubtless now completely under the influence 
of Russia ; but if such a combination was formed, I do not imagine 
Persia would be able to stand the temptation of endeavouring to recover her 
lost provinces, and this would especially be the case if Persia was solemnly 
warned that if she did not join she would be ruthlessly dismembered. How- 
ever it may be that we should not be able to overcome her fear of Russia, 
and we should have to do without Persia, yet even in this case, though 
Northern Persia would be against us, there can be little doubt that Southern 
Persia would go with us, and wc should be able to raise considerable forces 
from the liuklitiaris, Levis, Arabs, Kurds, and the southern provinces. 

The force to operate against the Caucasus would then stand as follows : — 


English troops 
Turkish troops 
Circassians 
Persians 


GO, 000 
180,000 
GO, OOO 
40,000 


Total ... 340,000 


Now as to the use to which wc should put these forces. There are two 
ways of attacking the Russians in the Caucasus, — 1st, to base ourselves on the 
Black Sea and advance direct on Tillis ; 2nd. to base ourselves on the Tigris or 
Persian Gulf, and advance from the south on Erivan. 

In the first ease the force should, I think, consist of English 00,000, 
Turks 120,000, Circassians 60,000: total 21-0,000. We should he stronger on 
this line than the Russians ; for I do not think they could face us with more 
than 150,01 0 men. 

Having the complete command of the sea, we can of course select our 
own base of operations. We might land at Trebizond and march by Erzo- 
room and Kars and Gumri on Tillis; hut the disadvantage of this would he 
that the distance would be great, and we should have to take the two strong 
fortresses of Kars and Gumri, and, moreover, our line of operations would be 
very much exposed. I am therefore inclined to think that we should land 
either at Sukam Kale, Poti, or Batum, and I think the manner of carrying 
out this should be as follows. The English and Turkish forces would be 
collected at Constantinople with the declared intention of making a descent 
on the Russian coast at Odessa and advancing to aid the Austro-Turkish 
operations against Russian Poland. Having embarked and sailed out of the 
Bosphorus, the fleet would change direction as soon as it was dark and steer 
for Poti. At the same time the Circassians would advance through Lazistan 
on Batum, and would attack it aided by our fleet and a detachment landed for 
the purpose. Having seized Batum, the whole force would be collected on 
the railway line in advance of Poti. The railway would, of course, have been 
destroyed ; but as the whole line was made by English engineers, we should be 
prepared to relay the line to bring up stores for the army. The advance on 
Titlis would go on, and would be timed so as to fit in with the advance of the 
army of the South. From Poti to Tiflis by tbe road is 213 miles, or about 
8 stages; so that, allowing for a progress of only l U miles a day, we should 
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reckon on appearing before Tiflis in 21 days [vide Appendix U). The Russians 
would doubtless make every effort possible to defeat us and retain hold of the 
capital ; but as they would be numerically weaker, their communications with 
VladikafkaZ and Baku would be threatened, and they would be fighting in 
the midst of a hostile population. I do not think they could hope for success. 

The 2nd operation 1 propose would be undertaken either from the 
Tigris or tho Persian Gulf, and it may he well if I here say a few words as 
to the various lines of operations that are open to us in this direction. 'I hey 
consist of the following roads : 1st, from the Tigris at Jeziroh, bv Bitlis on 
Erzeroom — Appendix (<?) ; 2nd, from the Tigris at M osul by Rowandiz, Ururniah, 
and Khoi on Erivan — Appendix (d) ; 3rd, from Sulimania to Erivan by Selma 
or Suj Bolak — Appendix (<?) ; 4th, from Bagdad by Kirmanshah, Selmo, Maru- 
gha, Tabriz, on Erivan — Appendix (/') ; 5th, from Dizful by Khoramabad, 
Kirmanshah, and then as above — Appendices (g) and (/) ; (>th, from Dizful by 
Khoramabad, Bururujid, Kum, Tehran, Shahrud — Appendix (/>-) — to cut the 
Russian communications at Astrabad. Which of these would serve our pur- 
pose best ? 

If the Russians were actually holding Herat at the time, or engaged 
in operations for its capture, T think 1 lie last would he the route we should, 
choose, as our sending a force to seize the Russian ha.se on the Caspian could 
not. fail to paralyze them completely. But 1 hold that if the combinations 
I have proposed were earrud out, Russia could have no men to spare for 
offensive operations against India; and as she would ho engaged in a struggle 
for dear life, she would have to concentrate every available man she could 
spare from Europe and Turkist an on the Caucasus. There would, therefore, 
he no object in using this line. 

Our object should he to paralyze her in the Caucasus, and the best rnfe 
that could he assigned to our army of the south would be to advance in the 
first instance and seize the line of the Aras. Our force would consist of 
Anglo-Indian troops, 40,000; Persians, 10,000; Turks, 00, 1 00 : total 140,000, 
or about five corps d^armee. These 1 would distiibute as follows : 1st, Turkish 
Corps at Mosul; 2nd, at Sulimania ; Persians 1 would collect at Kirmanshah 
and the Anglo-Indian force at Dizful, and the advance would then go on 
according to the following programme. Details of the routes will be found 
in appendices. 

Emm Mosul to Rowandiz would take about 15 days, from Rowundiz to 
Khoi 20 days, and from Khoi to Erivan 15 days, or, say, 00 in all. 

From Sulimania there are two roads over into Persia, —the first to Suj 
Bolak would take, say, 15 days ; the second to Selma 20 days; from Selma to 
Tabriz would lake 30 days; and from Tabriz to Erivan about 20 days, or, say, 
90 days for this column. 

From Kirmanshah to Erivan by Tabriz would take about 60 days. From 
Dizful to Kirmanshah would take 45 days; and 60 days on to Frivan. 

The most favorable time to begin all these operations would he about 
February, so that the various columns should take the spring up with them 
and arrive at Erivan in the summer. T do not go into calculations of the 
details of this scheme, but of course these could easily be worked out in a very 
short timo. 

The result of these combined operations would he to place nearly 
500,000 men into the Caucasus; and as Russia would he very fully occupied 
in Europe, I do not think the result could be doubtful. 

# Sue Appendix V, Ron to from Batum to Tiflis ; Appendix \V r , Route from Solemn Kaleh to 
Tiflis ; Appendix X, Route fn>in Krzeroom to Tiflis ; Appendix V, Account of the Poti-Tifii* 
Railway, Appendix Z, Description of I’ofci — (a) Description of Datum ; (6) Description of Sukum 
Kaleh. 
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There are other routes by whieli tiie Caucasus could he approached from 
the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, namely, from Tskandaiun to Tifiis 
rid Marash, Kharput, Mush, Krzeroom, and Kars, 87 4 miles — Appendix (w) ; 
from Iskandamn to Tiflis rid Diarbekor, Mush, Krzen om, and Kars, t) 7 1 
miles — Appendix (/>) j and from Baghdad to Tillis rid- Mosul, Bitlis, E»zoroom, 
and Kars, 910 miles — Appendix (s) ; but these are in no way prefeiable to the 
roads 1 propose should be adopted. 

The third operation would be an attack on the Russians in Turkistan. 
r lhis would simply be reversing 1 the operation I have sketched in the first 
chapter, in considering a possible Russian advance from Samarkand on Kabul. 

The Russian force in Turkistan could not number more than 00,001) men 
under the above circumstances ; and therefore, 1 think, that if 50,000 British 
Troops were sent, it would he quite sufficient, as they would be aided by the Af- 
ghans and by the Uzbaks, who would, it may be supposed, rise in a bodv. The 
force destined for such an operation would advance in four divisions, — one by 
the Kuram route, Logar, Maidan,- and Bumian ; another by the Klio-t route, 
L gar, Maidan and Bumian ; a third by the Uawar route, Ghazni, Behsiul, 
and Cheblburj ; and a fourth by the Gonial route as above. 

Every effort would be made to raise corps of Afghans, Hazaras, and 
Uzbaks, and arrangements would be made to light up insurrection among 
the Turkomans and in Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand simultaneously, and the 
Chinese would bo instigated to advance at the same time from Kashgar and 
Kuldja. 

The result of these measures, if skilfully carried out, could hardly fail to 
cause the Russians to retire along their whole line ; and if they were carefully 
combined with the operations in Europe and the Caucasus, there can he little 
doubt that Russia would be crippled to a frightful extent. 

I must say I think that the best course we could pursue would be to take 
the initiative and attack Russia un this manner, and the sooner it is done the 
sooner will the Central Asian question he set at rest, for there can be no 
real end to it till this is done. 

If Germany will not join sireh a coalition, we should be left with only 
Austria and Turkey as allies against Prance and Russia. 

In this case France with her ] ,51)7,000 men, being free from fear of 
attack from Germany, might be tempted to invade England, who would have 
only some 500,000 or less available. This would be very serious for us, especially 
as Prance could probably spare enough men to seize Egypt ; but even though 
her army is so much more numerous than ours, T should very much doubt its 
being in the power of France to invade Eugland successfully, especially if slie 
was threaten* d by Austria on the east. 

If Austria attacked France, it would make it easier for England to 
repel the attack of the latter ; but it would make it more difficult for the Turks 
to withstand the attack of Russia. 

The forces on either side, in the event of such alliances being formed, 
would be — 


Men. 


Austria 

... 1,065,000 

Turkey 

850,000 

England 

500,000 

India 

300,000 

Russia 

2,087,000 

France 

1,567, (XX) 


^ Total 2,115,000 men. 
| Total 3,654,000 men. 


I think that if France attacked England, endeavoured to seize Egypt, 
and generally threatened the British possessions in the Mediterranean, it 
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would bo about as much as she could manage. She could never be quite sure 
of Germany, and would have to keep so many men ready to meet that Power 
that it is improbable she could spare any force fur offensive operations against 
Austria. 

It would therefore come to this, that the three other Powers — Austria, 
India, and Turkey — would have to face Russia. Their united forces would 
amount to 2,H5,0(;0 men, while those ot Russia are only 2,0S7,(U)(J men. 

To attack Turkey aided by Austria, Russia would have to put into the 
fidcl very much larger forces than she did in the last war. In this she had 
#1:1,000 men in the field in European Turkey and 1 2d, 000 in Asiatic 
Turkey. Rut to meet Austria and Turkey and India she would require — 



Mi'ii. 

On her Gorman frontier 

300.001) 

Internal ilefemu 

500,000 

Austrian frontier 

400,01)0 

Kimi pen n Tmkish frontier 

. . 3iJO,OO0 

('jmeasus and Asialic Tuikish fruntier 

2oo,» )oo 

Turkistan and tSiheiia * ... 

li.(),noo if threatened from India. 


Total ... I, NO !,nuo 


The allies could bring against her something as follows : — 

Austria, after deducting tm army to threaten Prance and fur her own in- 
ternal defence, not more than 300,000 men ; Turkey, 700,000 men ; India, 
InOjOOO men ; total, 1,150,(100 men. In this case the allies would be so nearly 
equal In t her enemy that it would not do to disseminate their forces too much ; 
and J think the plan of operation m«»st likely to cripple Russia would be for 
Austria and Turkey so to dispose their forces in Europe that Russia could not 
ad v:\nee to the at tack of either wit bout exposing her Hank to the other and to act 
genei ally on the defensive on the left of the theatre! of war. 

In the centre 1 would suggest an attack on the Caucasus with — 

100.000 Austrians, 

200.0 0 Turks, 

lauded on the east coast of the Elack Sea, and 50,000 Anglo-Indian 
tiuops aided by 00,u00 Persians or Circassians advancing iioni Erzeroom and 
the Persian Gulf. 

Rust sia could hardly reinforce her army in the Caucasus, as, if she did, she 
would denude her European frontier, and Austria and Turkey would at once 
take the offensive in this direction. With 100,000 Russians in Turkistan, we 
cuuhl not at first spare inure than 50,000 men from India j hut if the opera- 
tions of the allies were successful in the Caucasus, the Russian Army in 
Turkistan would almost certainly be reduced , then an attempt might lie made 
from India to raise the whole of Turkistan against them by advancing an 
army of 50,000 from Kabul. 

This campaign would certainly not be so sure of a successful issue as that, 
which I have outlined before. Very much would depend on the harmony and 
generalship of the allies ; hut I think that if they persisted in it long enough, 
even this alliance should be suflicient to secure to us what should be the great 
aim of England to dive Russia out of the Caucasus and Turkistan. 

Rut in addition to squaring Germany as above, Russia might, by sojne 
means I cannot think of, also arrange for the neutrality of Austria, while she 
also gained the alliance of France against England. In this case, to which 
1 call paticular attention, as it is one which is very likely to be attempted by 
Russia, England would be prevented aiding India or Tuikey by having to 
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provide for her own defence find that of Egypt and her communications with 
India against France, and Russia would only have to fight Tuikey single- 
handed ami attack India. 

In such a case I apprehend that the following would be approximately 
the distribution of the Russian forces : — 


On the German frontier 
„ Austrian ,, 

Turk 1st an and Siberia 
Internal police 
Caucasus and Asiatic frontier 
Invasion of Turkey 
„ India 


Men. 

Guns. 

200,000 

1,600 

.. 150,000 

450 

GO, 000 

180 

500,000 

1,500 

200,000 

(500 

., 700,000 

200, "00 

1,500 

<500 


Total 


2,010,000 6,430 


If Russia could attack Tuikey with 700,000 men and threaten India 
with 2l)(),00u, there would be considerable fear of her being successful. The 
Turks could not withstand the attack of such a force, and certainly India 
could not send a man to their aid. 

Having cmiquerod Turkey, gained ports in the Mediterranean and Persian 
Gulf, annexed as much of Turkish territory, and absorbed as many of her people 
as may be necessary, Russia would then be free to turn her whole attention 
to India and invade it at her leisure. 

If England was paralyzed by France, Turkey conquered, Tndia would 
have a very bard struggle to maintain herself. Then would come to pass 
one of the operations 1 have outlined in Chapter V ; and it, is certain that if the 
Russians attacked India with 200,000 men, we must meet her, as I have said, 
there with at least 2o0,0U0 men and keep at least 200,000 men for the 
internal defence of India. 

I will now sum up this part of my subject by saying, if we conclude a 
quadruple alliance with Germany, Austria, and Turkey, Russia and France 
will never attack either of the Allied Powers, and they will have the 
power, if they will only act offensively, and take the initiative, of completely 
crippling Russia and France and thus permanently securing the peace of the 
world for a long time, or at least till fresh interests and ideas cause fresh 
combinations to become necessary. 

If we are only able to secure Austria and Turkey as allies against France, 
we may still cripple Russia most seriously ; but nothing like to the same 
extent as stated in the other combination 1 propose; and France, even though 
she may be foiled in her attack on England, will still remain the disturbing 
clement in European affairs she is now. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that Russia and France may win in this contest, and this will leave 
us and our allies less fitted to meet another war. 

If only England and Turkey have to meet Russia and France, the chances 
are we shall be beaten all along the line. We may make a good fight; but 
the odds will be very much against us, and the war may end by Turkey 
being finally conquered, England very much subdued, and India losing her 
Afghan frontier for ever. 

In conclusion, I will say this, that everyone I have asked seems to say 
we cannot conclude the quadruple alliance now, whatever may have been the 
case formerly though all admit its value to us. I suppose, therefore, I must 
sorrowfully admit this ; hut this does not in the least shake me in my opinion 
as to the vital necessity of our straining every nerve to secure it. I believe 
in it alone lie s the least chance of the peace of the world - and the safety of 
India. 



EPILOGUE. 


In tho foregoing pages I have tried to point out, as shortly as the vnst- 
ness of the subject will allow, what l, and probably at this time the majority 
of Englishmen who have any knowledge of the subject, believe to be a great 
danger hanging over our Indian Umpire, and consequently— for the two arc 
inseparable— the honour of England. My aim has been to state what I believe 
to bo “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

If there should ho any at this stage of Russian aggression who still refuse 
to believe, and who would still resort to the favorite device of the 11 masterly 
inaetionists,” of calling every one who raised a note of warning ltusso- 
phobiats, I can expect no better fate at their hands. 1 suppose they will say 
I have exaggerated the danger, and have proposed measures so grandiose that 
no Ministry would ever contemplate putting them in hand. 

As to any having exaggerated the danger, it is very easy to make such 
an accusation ; but I protest against its being made, unless it is backed up by 
some arguments which will really cut away the ground from under my feet. 
The whole question really lies in a nutshell, lias Russia the wish and the 
means to attack us in India, and is such an undertaking a feasible operation 
of war? As to the wish, 1 think the whole history of her advance eastwards 
for the last hundred years sufficiently proves this, at least to those who are 
open to conviction. 1 have not troubled my readers with any sketch of this 
advance, as there is no necessity to repeat what can be found in a hundred 
different books, articles, and letters. 

As to the means, l have shown in the first chapter what these are, and 
in the same chapter I have sketched without bias what would be the course of 
any further unopposed advance by Russian troops; while in the appendix will 
bo' found the grounds on which I base the belief that an advance on India 
is a feasible operation of war. By these proofs (or others more trustworthy) 
alone can my statement be refuted. Mere assertion and hiding ones head in 
the sand is not proof; and I sincerely hope the English people will demand 
from those who, even at this eleventh hour, pooh-pooh all action, nothing less 
than a clear and detailed refutation of my arguments. 

From those, who even now, do not believe, I only ask further honest and 
searching investigation of the subject. To them l say, “ not only I, but the great 
“ majority of those who have made the subject their study, believe there u great 
<c danger. You perhaps do not ; blit unless you think us all absolute fools and 
“ kuavns, let the fact that we do, induce you to make a more thorough and more 
" earnest study of it than you have yet done. If the result of your labor is 
<( to confirm your belief, let us, in the name of patriotism, hear your views backed 



<( up by unansweiable arguments. If yon can prove that I am wrong, T shall 
u he the first to acknowledge my error, and to welcome your reassuring con - 
“ elusions ; but in Heaven’s name let us have nothin" but real proofs.” 

As to the measure* I propose being on too grand a scale for the acquies- 
cence of an English Ministry, I can only say tint, if I am right as to the dauber, 
it will not be in the power of any English Ministry to refuse to carry out, if 
not the exact measures I propose, other measures at least as "real and expensive. 
If Russia does advance further, she will have to be met with adequate mea- 
sures and in adequate force. An English Ministry may try to put off the e\il 
day by timid procrastination and bv tinkering; but, fortified by the experience 
of the past, and the prescience which a study of war in general, and this quo** 
tion in particular, gives, T prophesy they will fad : and just in so much as they 
neglect to face the danger adequately, so far, need they bring further danger 
and disaster on their country. 

1 allow that 1 have proposed a very extensive programme. I have done 
so because the peril is very great, and I am convinced that nothing short of 
it will meet the case ; at t he same time 1 am not so foolish as to be wedded to 
each detail of my plan of action. All I ask is, that enough should be done, 
and done in time. 

With these few words by way of epilogue, I close; but in doing so I make 
one last appeal to all Englishmen who have followed me so far, and to do all 
that in them lies, to rouse the English nation to a just appreciation of «tln; 
crisis which is coming ou us. If this can be done, there need be no further 
fear or doubt. * 

There is, I think, only one point to which I have not alluded, namely, the 
possibility of our coming to some agreement, with Russia. Is such a thing 
possible? If so, I am sure most Englishmen would hail its conclusion with 
gladness. Of course if Her Majesty’s Government opened communications. with 
the Imperial Government to the effect that, desirous of continuing friendly 
relations, they wished to see if there was no utoiltus rireinli between the two 
Powers, the Russian Government would reply tint to remain on good terms with 
flic British was and always had been the main aim of their existence, and 
they would he ready to promise anything to secure that friendship. 

But Russian promises are, 1 am afraid, at this moment not a marketable 
commodity. What, we want is to he let alone. A mere pr anise from Russia 
to sin no more is incontestably not worth the breath expended in uttering it: 
wc must have some guarantee, that we shall be let alone. 

The only guarantee that would he of the smallest use to us would he the 
absolute withdrawal of the Russians from the east coast of the Caspian below 
the Yam an Airakti Bay. If the Russians would dot his, wemight consider 
how far we could meet their wishes. 

Russia’s most absorbing wish I understand to be a- port in the Mediterranean!; 
hut it is impossible to think how she cau get this without the concurrence of 
Turkey; and as that Power cannot agree without losing territory, I don’t see 
how it can be accomplished. 

Myself 1 don’t see what advantage to the commerce of Russia the pos- 
session of a port in the Mediterranean would he. 1 don’t see even how Russian 
trade would he benefited by her possession of Constantinople, unless she got 
all the country intervening between Odessa and that place in addition. 

The fact really is, that Russia does not want a port for purely commercial 
purposes, but for aggressive purposes. During ppa.ee her vessels have the freest 
access to the Mediterranean ; but during war, Russia can be confined to the 
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Black Sea. If she had Constantinople and the Dardanelles, or some other port 
on the Mediterranean, she could gradually assemble a fleet there that might be 
very useful to her, because it could act on the sea communications between 
India and England and threaten the Suez Canal. 

So that if she got a port on the Mediterranean, we should gain nothing 
thereby. If she is in a position to put pressure on us now, slie would be in a 
better position to do so then, and most assuredly she would use it. She may 
give up the line of the Atak to gain a port in the Mediterranean ; but depend 
upon it, that the idea that she would be so grateful to us for helping her to it- 
that she would never again worry us on the Indian frontier, is altogether a 
delusion. 

I therefore regret to say I can see no way of coming to a satisfactory under- 
standing with Russia by diplomatic means. It is certain that we do not 
want war and will not provoke it; but it is also certain that we must fight her 
if she takes one step more towards India; and I solemnly assert my belief that 
there can never be a real settlement of the Russo-lndian question till Russia 
is driven out of the Caucasus and Turkistan. 

C. M. MACGREGOR, Major-General, 

Quarter Master General in India • 


i— 6. 




APPENDICES. 
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Appendix A. 

Krasnovodsk. 

Krasnovodsk possesses by far the finest natural harbour on the east coast 
of the Caspian, as it is perfectly safe at all times and with a depth of water of 
from 22 to 26 feet. — {Colonel Baker.) 

The harbour is easily accessible, and possesses a natural breakwater in a 
tongue of land lying to the west of the anchorage. Recent soundings near 
the northern shore of the bay show a depth varying from 7 to IS feet . — ( Condie 
Stephen.) 

The harbour is well sheltered on all sides by rising ground, and has a 
depth which allows of heavily laden ships of deep draught to anchor close in 
shore . — ( (f Donovan.) 

The presence of a long spit of land several miles in length, lying west 
of the anchorage and running in a south-easterly direction, renders it a 
perfectly safe harbour at all times. — [Lovett.) It is protected by a mrrow 
sandy spit of some 20 miles in length. There is 9 to 10 feet of water along- 
side the pier, and a general depth over the anchorage of 14 to 22 feet. — (/. B. f 

H. 6r.) 

• To provide accommodation for the numerous ships that now frequent 
the port, two wooden piers have been provided standing about 3| feet above 
the water-level, as in the Caspian there is no tide. These runout into the 
bay about 500 feet each or thereabouts. The west pier is broad and lias two 
lines of 15-inch gauge tramway laid down. These trams extend to the commis- 
sariat blocks. — ( Lovett.) Mr. Condie Stephen says that these two piers are 
about 300 x 25 feet and 200 x 20 feet respectively. A correspondent of 
the Civil and Military Gazette says that one pier is 600 feet long, being built 
partly of masonry and partly on piles, and the other to the west of it is even 
broader and longer. 

Krasnovodsk as abase ami point for the concentration of troops has a 
serious drawback, viz., the entire want of water for drinking purposes. This 
want has been more than partially rectified by the establishment of condens- 
ing machines, one on board an old steamer and two in sheds on shore. The 
water thus furnished is quite adequate for the ordinary requirements of the 
present garrison and population ; but the deficiency would probably make itself 
felt in the event of Krasnovodsk becoming the base of considerable military 
operations . — ( Condie Stephen.) 

C. M. M. 


Appendix B. 

MlKlIAlLOVSK. 

Mikhailovsk is situated on a Gulf of the Krasnovodsk Bay, lying nearly 
due east of the island of Cheleken. It is the base of the railway (at present) 
burning as far as Kizil Arvat. It is asserted that there is good anchorage 
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tor ships near the shore ; but the navigation of the channel between 
Cheleken and the main land is so intricate and shallow, that in practice ships 
must anchor three miles from the shore. The port is therefore but little 
used as a direct line of communication fiom the west coast of the Caspian, 
and both men and goods destined for tire Akhal ba*is are first landed at 
Krasnovodsk and then transhipped across the bay in vessels specially designed 
for this purpose. — [Trotter.) There are at present only two tugs, each drag- 
ging three barges, in use between Krasnovodsk and JVlikhailovsk. Each 
of these, including embarking and disembarking, could transport in 24 hours 
halt* a battalion of infantry and two xofnuis of cavalry. The number of these 
barges might he increased, and a few steamers of light draught might be pro- 
cured from the mouth of the Volga ; but the intricacies of the channel are such 
that pilois of experience could not he obtained in sufficient numbers to alh>w 
of any considerable addition being made to the number of barges. — [Comlie 
Mcp lien.) 

The work of landing troops and stores is facilitated by the construction of 
two piers about 100 yards long with a lb-incli gauge tramway laid down to 
'Connect them with the Commissariat store-houses. These piers are about 3 feet 
above the level of the water. — (/. (J.) 

C. M. M. 


Appendix C- 

ClUKlSIILAR. 

Chikishlar is a roadstead extremely shallow and open to every wind. At 
a distance of two miles from the shore the water is only two feet deep, and it 
is unaffected by tide. Vessels of from two to three hundred tons cannot ap- 
proach within three miles of Ihe shore. The work or landing troops and stores 
is consequently both tedious and difficult. Everything has to be transhipped 
into Turkoman lighters, which are poled or pushed by men in the water through 
the sand to the head of the pier. This jetty was intended to lessen the 
difficulty of landing stores ; but it is too short to be of any service really. It 
is simply a sandbank projecting about 200 yards into the sea;. it was formerly 
a landing place of the Turkomans, and the Russians raised the bank and added 
a wooden jetty to it about 150 } T ards in length. — (/. 11. G.) 

To give an idea of the extreme difficulty of landing at the pier and the 
very gentle slope of the shore, bathers looked at from the shore when in water 
only up to their arm-pits appear to be quite out on the horizon. The depth 
of water, however, varies according to the direction the wind is blowing from, 
because with wind in a particular quarter the water is forced inland. The 
difficulties of landing are, moreover, increased by dense fogs which constantly 
occur : these sometimes last for days together. Violent storms, too, called 
'Tenkis/ come up with great suddenness from the westward almost without 
warning. The force of the storms is excessive, and all vessels caught in one on 
alee shore are certain to go to pieces. These tempests usually last from one to 
live hours. The season that both fogs and storms are most frequent is the 
months of February and March. — (O’ Donovan.) 

There is only one pier 500 feet long with a tramway leading to the com- 
missariat store sheds on the beach. The shipping is obliged to lie out from 
the shoie about three miles. In windy weather the roadstead is useless. 
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With steam launches, Tafts, and boats It would be possible to land about 
§00 men and 300 horses in the day without having recourse to any extra- 
ordinary means beyond that which at the present time ean be furnished by the 
resources ot* the Caspian. 

An advanced force of 1,200 cavalry, 4,000 infantry, and 18 mountain 
guns could be conveyed to, and landed at, Chikislilar in three to four days. 
The ships required to convey this force would amount to U, taking the usual 
sized steamer on the Caspian. That is to say, the cavalry would require four 
ships, the infantry eight, and the artillery two. In making this estimate it 
may be stated that the ship Alexander (jnulde, belonging to the ‘ Mercury 
Caucasus Company/ has on one occasion carried ?()IJ horses from Petrovski to 
Krasnovodsk and 1,200 men on another. The voyage from Petrovski to 
Chikisblar can be made in about 48 hours. It is not probable that a force 
would now be concentrated at Chikislilar owing principally to the scarcity and 
bad quality of the water ami unhealthy climate, but would, as landed, be 
pushed up in detachments to some given and selected point on the Atreck.— 
(Lovett.) 

On the 10th of June 1879, a storm from ilio west blew the sea over the 

lower part of the Russian camp then formed, and damaged the pier and de- 
stroyed a quantity of forage. Four days later another tempest inundated thn 
camp and compelled a number of transports with horses on board to put to 
sea. 

The horses on shore were thus left without water or forage for two days 
and suffered considerably, Croat difficulty was experienced m supplying the 
troops with water. Owing to the infiltration of saline muitcr, the wells hardly 
remained sweet for 24 hours, and the troops were constantly employed in dig- 
ging fresh ones. It was, however, found that water obtained from pipes sunk 
deej> in the sand remained fresh, and pipes for this purpose were eventually 
obtained. 

In 1 879 about eight battalions of infantry, two batteries of artillery, and 
three regiments of cavalrv were landed at Chikisblar to complete the numbers 
already there for the expedition against the Tekkes in addition to all the 
stores, forage, &c. — (/. #•> //. #.J 

Chikisblar appears to have some slight advantages as a port over most of 
the other localities which mi^bt have been seleeted on this part of the coasts, 
from the fact that the Attrek current has so far sw< pt away the sand from 
its neighbourhood that the water is rather deeper here than ebewhere. The 
advantages thus gained are, however, small, and the huulimr place is a bad one, 
even for a port on the east coast ol the Caspian. Stores and troops have to 
be punted or dragged ashore from a distance of three miles m lurkoman hg'ht- 
ers. The jijris too narrow and short to be of much service. It is construct- 
ed of sand ill-supported by wooden posts at a cost of 19,000 roubles (about 
£1,900) .—{Trotter.) 


C. M. M. 



Marvin (from Russian sources). 


Appendix D- 

Route from Chikishlar to Bami. 


Terri- Author- 
tory. ity. 


Bevun Bashi 


Stage. 

1 Total. 

20 

1 20 


Giulri Olum ... 


Bayat Hadji Olum 


Takendji Olum 


Description ol the route. 


20 First four miles shell Baud, then salines, then 
clay soil ; hard in summer ; soft in winter. 
There arc WO wells here, many with un- 
pleasant water. There is a Russian fort here, 
Hvo miles From the Attrek. 

34L Road good, with occasional uullalis to be crossed ; 
but these are easily passed. A lake here, two 
miles in eireumfereueo ; water brackish and 
purges. A marsh separates it from the 
Attrek. 

44 i Road good with many bends to avoid chasm. 
Here it touches Attrek river ; here 18 feet 
wide ; hanks six feet high. Land irrigiteil 
and cultivated. A little forage. Wood and 
grass on Pei Man bank. 

G3£ Road good. Forage along it, but none at 
halting place itself. Attroa bed here half 
a mile wide ; banks 100 feet high ; many side 
nullahs. Water bail. Desert on both sides 
of liver. Redoubt here usually held by two 
companies. 

77^ Road good in summer, with nullahs across it, 

, which do not impede troops. No forage the 
whole way. Water from river. 

01 Read in three places crossed by nullahs, 
hut marching is not difficult. No forage. 
River banks steep. 

07 Road good. No tor i ge in summer. Abundant 

* grass, but heavy rains, and roads almost im- 
passable in winter. Fort here, armed with 
eight guns, garrisoned by a battalion, and 
I3r» feet above the Caspian. Sumbar and 
Allrek hero unite ; banks of both very high. 
Bed of latter 200 to 300 yards wide, but river 
itself only 20 feet w ide and 10 feet deep in 
April. Ground all round Tchat is clay, and 
full of cracks and holes. 

51J Road good. Columns can advance on hroail 
front for first 11 miles, after that] hillocks 
and chasms force it. to narrow its front. No 
forage. Wat*r (good) from Sumbar. 

181 For fir-t eight miles troops can advance on a 
broad front, though chasms abound ; but they 
can be avoided by turning to the left at the 
foot of Khur Oluiu hill After that the front 
must be narrowed. No forage along the 
road. Du/. Olum is at the fork of the Suin- 
bar and Chandir rivers, and is protected on 
both sides by their deeply cut beds. It is 850 
feet above the sea, and the climate is good. 
Water tolerable. Russian fort and garrison 
here to protect the bridge over the Sumbar. 

a Six hours. Road across river and through 

I hilly region. Water at Beg Tope clear and 
pleasant. 



Route from Chikishlar to Bami — contd. 


~ 

Author- 

ity. 


Milub. 


Terri- 

tory. 

Halting places. 

Stage, 

Total. 

Description of the route. 


Q 

Tarsakau 

Margiz 

n 

17 

159$ 

1764 

Heavy road for infantry. Six and a half 
hours. Tarsakau is »n important place, us it 
commands the source of the Sum bar. 

Waterless road and very dusty in summer. 
Margiz is a small plateau surrounded with 
trees with a few wells with saline water. 

Trail s-Caspia. 

g 

8 

3 

a 

O 

PS 

a 

o 

Khwaja Kala 

m 

139 

Five hours. Road broken, but could easily be 
made excellent. Country hilly. There is an 
alternative road from Tarsakau to Khwnja 
Kala by Kara Kala, 30j miles long. Kura 
Kala has numerous wells. Water bad. Klnvaja 
Kala is 2,100 feet above the sea in a beau- 
tiful \ alley. Water good and place healthy. 

Ih 

Bendescn ... 

13i 

2024 

Road between two parallel ranges of Kopet 
Dagh. Clay soil and plenty of water. 


*E 

eg 

a 

Baud 

13 h 

215S 

At eiglit miles road crosses Kozlinski or Ben- 
dosen pass of Kopet Ihigh (5,000 feet). Very 
difficult and steep. Requires improving 
(1879) for passage of vehicles. Seventeen 
hours’ ride for cavalry. Rami is two miles 
f loin the mouth of the puss and contained 
(1879) 500 kibitkas. Water abundant. 


C. M. M. 


Appendix E. 


Route from Kizil Arvat to Sarah lift. 


Terri- 

tory. 

Author- 

ity. 

Halting places. 

j 

Milks. 

Description of the route. 

Stage. 

Total. 



Kod jh 

2H 

21 a 

Road level. Water from a stream. Some cul- 






tivation. 



Bami 

13| 

3o£ 

Pass Zan at 5j miles, Djengi at 8, Kizhi 






Charhra at 10 \ : all watered by rivulets and 


00 




with cultivation. A good deal of cultivation 


§ 




round Rami. 


00 

rH 

Beurma 

71 

m 

A Jaige rivulet runs through Beurma. Road 

«8 





to it level, with one nullah to he crossed just 

l 

o 




before Beurma ; but it is not difficult. 

<3 

a 

bo 

Arch man 

16f 

GO 

“No water on the road. 


"i. 

Durum ... 

17 

77 

Puss Suncha at 8^, Begerden at 14 miles 

c 





Field and cultivation begin at Suncha and 


i 




extend to Asksdmd. Road level. 



Kalata . • » 

134 

904 

Pass Kariss- Verdi- Khan at 10 miles. 


*8 

Samurakoe ... 

14 

1044 

Also called Yezan-Batir-Kala. Two forts. 






Kafir Kala andlsha Rashi, are passed on the 


c 




way. These were all destroyed by the Rus- 


C5 




sians in 1880-81. 



Yangi Kala 


1124 

A village close to Gcok Tepe. 
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Route from Kizil Arvat to Sarakht — coiltd. 


Terri- 

tory. 

Author- 

ity. 


Miles. 

Halting places. 

Stage. 

Total. 



Bazmein 

163 

1293 



Askabad 

103 

139* 


H 

op 

Gavars 

22 } 

1623 


o 

g, 

Baba Durmaz 

25 

187* 


a 

S 





n 

£ 

•8 

-s 

Lutfabad 

141 

201* 


8 

o 




«B 

*&• 


Kahka 

183 

220i 

1 

t 

E-t 


Khwaja Med ... 

12J 

233* 


Lessar. 

Dushak 

14 

247* 



Mehna 

26 

273| 



Chacha 

16 

289 1 



Sarakhs 

333 

3233 


Description of the Toute. 


Pass tlie villages of Sher Ktila, Kala-i-Adjar, 
Kordojov, and fJrtb-Arab. 

Pass villages of Salik-Kala, Khari-Kala, Gokrho 
Mirava, and Gcshi. Askubad has a largo 
Russian garrison of all arms. 

For the first 8 miles to Annan road is level. 
Annan is a village of 200 tents with a fort 
on a stream. Thence road over smooth slope 
to 11 * miles, where sand-hills are crossed. 
There are three forts, at Gyauis, two only 
being inhabited. Water from a stream. 
Ground slightly undulating, with very gradual 
slopes. Baba Durmaz is the present Russian 
frontier post, but is deserted Water from 
a stream anil slightly brackish. 

Road over plain covered wb h bushes, inter- 
spersed with, from sixth mile, mounds and 
ruins of forts. At six miles is the fort of 
Artik ; thence cultivation to Lutf abaci ; canals 
unbridged. Lutfabad .'-lands in dense gardens, 
and is a walled town with a bazaar. Provi- 
sions and forage plentiful. 

Through a fertile and highly cultivated coun- 
try, watered by the Rudkhun and densely 
populated. Irrigation canals unbridirod. 
Water from a river at Kahka, which lias a 
fort containing 600 houses. 

Road first over a low spur, then level. A settle- 
ment of 20 families. Water ceases to flow at 
about 600 yards from it,. It lies low. A 
mile off are the ruins of Sermcehit, visible 
from afar. 

Country absolutely level and open. Du- 
shak and Chardeh form four forts. Water 
from the Chardeh stream, 1 1 ' wiclo 2' or 3 ' 
deep. BaukB 14' high, but shelving. It is 
easily crossed. 

No water on the road. Marut is 12 miles to 
the south. Ground lev-el, but destitute of 
vegetation. Cultivation begins three miles 
’ from Mehna, and extends three miles on other 
side of it. Forts of Mehna and Einrali con- 
tain 250 houses. Water from Mehna stream, 
which is of same size as Chardeh. 

Chacha is a ruined fort with 30 families liv- 
ing near it, occupied in agriculture. Water 
from Chaclm rivulet, same size as Chardeh. 
Road level. At 13* .miles a reservoir nearly 
filled up with sand. From’20th to 24th mile 
road through sand hummocks seven feet high. 
Sarakhs is a large fortress. Supplies and 
forage abundant. Water from Hari Rud and 
canals. 


C. M. M, 




Afghanistan. 
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Appendix F. 

Route from Sarakks to Herat . 



Description of the route. 


Road at first south-east, then at 1,000 yards 
from old Snrakhs ; turns abruptly south and 
soon crosses the Hari Rud by a ford up to 
a horse’s belly. River in four branches ; 
bottom gravelly ; banks low. There is a fort 
being built here by the Merv Turkomans. 
Thence road along large cuuuls. Country 
level. Soil sandy clay. 

Road leaves canal to right and crosses a plain 
3» miles to IJassan Kala ; thence crosses 
range of gently sloping bills to Nauroz- 
ab:ul. Descents along road to Hari Rud are 
easy. Road fit for wheeled traffic. 

For fij miles to hill of Shir Tepe road along 
Hari Rud; then it turns to south-east. At 
19 miles pass a ruined karez with water in 
it still. There are two wells at Adam Yolau 
in an elliptical cavity between hills. Water 
very good. Wells 1 I- feet deep ; water at 10 
feet from surface. Forage all round. 

A spring with beautiful fresh water; 500 
yards up the valley is a second now filled up. 
Forage abundant. 

Water somewhat brackish, but fit for drinking, 
17 feet below surface. 

A rich spring with fresh water, 500 yards to 
side of the road in a defile leading to the 
Hari Rud. 

At 1 H 3 miles the road crosses the bitter Sliar 
Yub rivulet, thence five miles over a plain to 
a rabut at the fool of the pass over the 
Hark but mountains. From Naiimzahad to 
this pass the road is perfectly easy and alter- 
nately thmuirh level and undulating coun- 
try. The pass is 3,100 feet above the sea, 
and 900 above the surrounding countrv. 
Hoad even now fit for wheels, along d« tile 
cut. by Shar Yub. At lvliombon, half-way 
down the pass on the south side, is ft spring 
ol‘ fresh water. 

Road descends for four miles, then over level 
ground. Kusau is the first Afghan post. 


C. M. M. 


a — 7 
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Appendix G. 

Houle from Sharifabarl to Herat, 


Terri- 

tory. 

Author- 

ity. 


Milks. 

Halting places. 

Stage. 

Total. 



Turukli 

19 

ID 


£ 





« 

Sangbast 

m 

36fc 

Persia. 

►j 

V 

Feriman 

19 

55 i 


Clerk, Hai 





Taylor, 

Burdu 

2i 

79i 


Description of the Route. 


Route north-east md north over rich pasture 
downs by n pood military road. At 14 miles 
cross the stream of Rarud which flows east 
over a wido boulder- strewn bed ; then 
through cultivated pasture lands to Turukh, 
which is 5 miles from Muslmd. Water good 
from a watercourse ; supplies scanty. 

South-east, 6£ hours. Road level for 6 miles, 
then undulating. Soil alluvial with granite 
and quartz. Rejoin the high mad in half 
a mile, whore are the ruins of a serai and 
mosque. Pass remains of bridge on left 
overdry bed of stream. At li miles is a 
small fort with blue domes in it off right. 
At 2l miles mud ruins off left. At miles 
ruined well on right ; here l’oeky range 
approaches flie road. At fl.i miles cross low 
ridge, high precipitous rocks on right, a steep 
conical rock off left with watch-tower. At 
miles steep descent into \ alley with dry 
bed of stream. Presently is a cistern with 
indifferent water on right. lienee to 1 3 
miles cross four valleys with dr > river hods. 
At 14 miles another dry bed and ruined mill 
off left. At miles descend, cross a 

brackish stream and marsh, then a steep 
ascent to high ground, on which is fortified 
village of Siinglusl A huge brick seiai 
attached. Water brackish in stream; good 
in Kants ; supplies scarce. 

Smith-east, 71 hours. Road level at ex- 
tremities, very undulating in the middle. 
Soil alluvial. Go round the low hills on 
left, with mud watch -tower, and descend 
into broad dry bed of river, along which t lie 
road runs for some distance, turning to the 
right at 3rd mile. At 7 miles, ruins of fort 
and village in plain on left. At 8& miles 
enter defile anvmg low' hills and cross a ridge, 
lienee to 3 1 miles several deep valleys and 
ravines. At 11 miles defile between rocky 
bluffs on IcTt ; descend into plains w ith several 
towers of refuge. Encamp south-east of the 
village. Water good from a stream. Sup- 
plies procurable. Large flocks of sheep. 

South-east, 10£ hours. Road undulating, soil 
alluvial and sometimes gravelly. Pass 
through ploughed fields much cut up by 
irrigation. At 6 miles deep, dry bed of 
river. At 7 miles, a small mud fort in plain 
off left. At 8 miles, rocky hills on right. 
Presently dry bed of stream and a watch- 
tower off right in the plain. At 9 miles, 
another watch-tower on right. By 9i jriiles, 



Taylor, Clerk, Hard; 
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'Route from Sharif alad to Herat — contd. 


Description of the route. 


a small stream, with extensive irrigation on 
left. At 10 miles, village < f Kahuidarabod ; 
on emerging from garden walls cross broad, 
dry l>eil of river. At 12 miles knouts and 
very rough and stony dry bed of river, 00 
yards broad. At li> miles is a road to Shalir- 
i-Na * to the right front. At 15 miles, a 
small spring amid rushes on right. At 1G 
miles a deep ravine ; a little further a deep 
valley with small stream. Hence to Hin du, 
a succession of deep ascents and descents. 
Water good from stream running round west 
and nortlijOf village. Supplies scarce, except 
sheep. 

Malmiudahad ... 98* Eight and quarter hours. Hoad tolerable and 

undulating. Soil alluvial, hut stony in beds 
of fixers. At 1 “ miles is a ruined fort on 
Ml. At 3i miles, steep descent and dry bed 
of liver. At miles, dry bed of ii\ei ; 
thence ascent high ground, on which stands 
the \ illage of Abdulabad, amidst fields and 
gardens. At 7i miles, fine clear stream and 
village. At 1(1 miles, pass through extensive 
ruins of Lingar. extending for miles. At 18 
miles, high-donii d cistern of brick on left. 
Cross stream and large brick ruin of Imam- 
7 ,:ul:i. At 18J miles, modern village and 
fort of Lingar. Descend into green hollow, 
on hanks of slimy liver. Mahmudubad is on 
the high hunk, quarter of a mile off. Cum 
in any quantity. Water good and abundant. 
Supplies scarce. 

TurUt-i-SlK'VhJam 16 1W Soulli-mst, U hour.. Rojul snort ; soil all..- 

vi, d. At 1 mile a vunml furl on right (prob- 
ably the limit of Lingar). At 34 miles 
road pusses through defile, and at 5® miles 
emerges into the plain, whence are visible 
the minarets of the tomb of Slick h Ahmed 
Jan. At la miles trees and gardens of Tim- 
bal. Water good and plentiful. Supplies 
procurable. 

. 30 1441 South-east, 1 hours. Road level and good ; 

1 •'* soil alluvial. Left the garden ; pacing on 

the right the village with good walls, gate 
and wet ditch, a level plain with fine pasture. 
At H miles, an Imain/.ada with wall oil’ left. 
A little beyond cross twice a deep stmim, 
muchly and difficult. At 10 miles, a cistern 
of water on left. From 1 Ith to 15th mile 
are undulations and two small dry beds of 
stroafns. At 17 miles, ruined brick serai of 
Ahhasabad on right, with ruins of furl, Ac, 
on high ground near it. Cross the dry \>eil 
of a small stream and ascend grniluu'dy. At 
22 miles cross broad, dry bed of the riicr of 



Taj lor. Clerk, Hardy 
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Bout e from Sharif abad to Herat — eontd. 



Description of the route. 


Mohsinabad (village off left). At 23 miles 
cross ridge of low hills. At 24 miles cross 
similar ridge. At 29 J miles large ruined 
brick serai, and ruined citadel on mound ; all 
on right : cto=s -mall stream of brackish water, 
m i J arrive at the little walled village of KareZ 
on right. Water brackish, not bad for cook- 
ing and cattle, but unpleasant to man. Sup- 
plies none. 

East-by-south, 9 hours. Hoad level and good j 
soil alluvial. Pass through well-irrigated 
cultivation. At 4 miles is a ruined fort off 
right. At f>i miles, mud ruins and remains 
of an arch ou right. At Smiles, ruins of tine 
brick serai on right. At 15 miles high 
mound, on which is ruined fort off “ Kafar 
Kala ” ; serai opposite. At 19 miles, cross the 
mer, which is (pule dry here At 20 miles, 
walled enclosures, ruins and remains of 
gurdcus. Pass through the village and cross 
small stream. Kolisan has a ruined wall with 
towers and encloses a great space. Citadel is 
surrounded with a w et ditch. Water good and 
plentiful. Supplies proem able. 

South-east, 11 hours, Road generally lpvcl, 
little undulating midway, good, barring the 
water-courses towards the eml ; soil alluvial. 
For 10 minutes along lanes between garden 
walls. At 2) miles low hills of gravel on 
left, and n riva* below on right. At 7>i miles 
ruined brick serai ou right and ruined bridge, 
“ Sir i-pnl, over Han It ml ; small wutidntoiver 
on left. At 9 miles, another lower ; descend 
into dry bed of torrent. At 13 miles a line 
brick serai in ruins on left. At 13i miles 
village of Shahbash on right. At 15 miles 
road turns off. (That direct to Herat, rid 
Rasanek and Shakaban sonth-wtst by east.) 
At 17 miles cross small stream and i mile 
further cross Hari Hud. 3 feet deep. At 18 
miles, village of Janji.sowar on left. Large 
ruined serai and other buildings on right. 
At 19 miles ruins on left, and Rasanek 2 
miles off left. At 20 miles, small fort ou 
left. At 21 miles, extensive ruins of ancient 
Glmrian walls, towers, &e., cover the plain 
for miles ; splendid irrigation all round. A 
stream of good water close to the tower. 
Supplies plentiful. 

East-by- north, 5* hours. Rond level and good. 
Soil alluvial, wdtli a little gravel. Wind for 
some distance between garden w'alls. At 2i 
miles, ice-house on left. At 7 miles a small 
grovo of willows on stream off left. At 10 
miles the large village of Biuderabad among 
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Route from Shari fabad to Herat — coneld. 


Miles. 


Terri- Author- 
tory. ity. 


Halting places. 


Stage. 


Total. 


Description of the route. 


garden* and ruins 2 miles off left, on the 
highest, bank of the Hari Hud. Hence abund- 
ant cultivations both sides. At 11 J miles 
curious ruins with jibialHStpies among trees 
on right. ; cross a small stream and ruined 
fort on right at 12th mile. Here road enters 
lanes between ruins and walls. Water good. 
Supplies pronirable. 


Ab-i-Jaltl 


«+- 


Herat 


15 


2181 


East-by-north, -1* hours. Hoad at first level j 
near the river undulating ; then good again. 
Water abumhint and c\eellent. Supplies 
seam*. At l ^ miles emerge from garden 
walls. At 3 miles a fine stream runs along 
left of road fo> some distance j a little further 
a ruined fort, on the left. At 7 miles another 
road from Ziudchjau comes in from the left 
rear. Hence to river, very undulating and 
cut up hy ravines and t orients. At 8i" miles 
cross JIari Hud, rapid and 2 feet deep ; ascent 
gradually to village of 8angb.ist (h miles) on 
the left. At 10 miles small walled village 
and mined fort off left. At 11 miles the 
huge ullage of Yadgali, with a broad stream 
running through it. Here the mountains on 
the right terminate, turning off* south. Much 
irrigation. At Hi miles a small fort on the left. 


11 


2204 


East, by- north, 2j hours. Hoad level, but ter- 
ribly cut. up by watercourses Soil alluvial. 
Water abundant and excellent ; supplies plen- 
tiful. At 1 mile ford a deep canal and pass a 
ruined fort. off left. At 21 miles a broad and 


deep canal runs parallel on the right, and can 
he ciosstd hy a brick bridge ; but leaving it 
cross the deep and rapid stream, Karju, hy 
brick bridge. An Imamzadu among trees on 
the right. Cinss numerous canals. At 3 miles 
are two ruined fortified villages, — one on the 
loft, the oilier off right. At 4 miles a brick 
cistern on tlu* right, and the large village of 
NukTuli off left. At miles a ruined village 
with extensive enclosures ou the right. At 4£ 
miles a small fort with towers of ornamented 
hrick-wnrk ou the rijit. At 0 miles, lanes 
between gardens, ruins, and graveyard. At 7t 
miles a tall solii ary fir among houses ou the left. 
A little further cross a bridge ; thence amidst 
mounds. At miles lmamzada on the left ; 
remains of Persian approaches zig-zag, ami a 
ruined buttery on the right. Cross ditrli hy 
wooden bridge; wind round up the steep as- 
cent ; pass through double gateway (Irak ) and 
enter city. Splendid encamping gtouiid on 
every bide. 


C. M. M. 
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Appendix H. 

Route from Bandar-Gaz to Herat via Sabzawar and Turthiz. 


Terri- 

tory. 


Author- 

ity- 


Halting places. 


Kurd Muliala 


Miles. 


Stage. 


Total. 


7 7 


Astrabad 


16 


23 


Description of the route. 


Galugah 


29 


52 


Itadkan 


12 


61 


From Galugah, a small ascent of five miles 
over a forest, -covered spur ; road steep 
and bad, considered impassable for lnden 
beasts nl ter melting of snow and in luiny 
weather. Total ascent not less than 5,000 
feet. From crest of spur, steep descent of 
three miles to Hagh-i-K ullah, small hamlet 
of eight h mses. Thence four miles to llad- 
kan, village on hillside above Asp-o -Nm or 
Nikah stream. 


Asp-o-Neza 


8 


72 


Sleep descent to stream. Foil w valley south- 
east o\er good road to Asji-o-Xe/a. At two 
miles pass Mil-i-Hadkau toner. At three 
miles road from Ch:ishma-i- Ali strikes in Irom 
right at goige of 8a war glen. At right 
miles open ground til Ibi large camp at 
month of Asp-o-X’ez.1 detile. Nearest villyge 
llajiabad. 


Shahkoh Pain 


1 3 j ■ 8 51 


Follow up stream and at 1 mile enter narrow 
Asp-o-Ne/.a detile, oxerliung bv cliffs. 

Summits of mountains 2.000 to 3,00() feet 
high, flat, and open. At 2 , miles detile closes 
in and road winds through narrow gorge, the 
Tang-i-Loodiau, about 80 yards w ide. dosed iu 
by stupendous cl ill's of limestone strata 
curiously contorted, moslly nearly vertical. 
Thence detile opens out, hills recede and are 
well wooded. At seven miles glen opens to 
left, up which lies road to llajiabad, small 
village on plateau. Thence one mile follow- 
ing -trr.mi, iv.ad stony and rough. At eight 
init s i Jill , close in torming narrow pass i 
mile loni; : at one point only 50 yards broad, 
overbun*; by high cliffs ; guns might pass 
along shallow bed of stream. Thence ih tile 
slightly more open. llanilet and mill of 
lhirzuiulay reached at 9j miles. Thence 
through narrow and tortuous defile; road 
fairly good aiul passable for wheels. At Hi 
miles reach Daob i-Huminday ; road turns 
to left up glen to Shuhkoh Hal a and another 
up small glen to Shuhkoh Pain; former said 
to be shorter but difficult. At 12 miles, path 
from Chavdeli, taken at times by Persian 
ti'-ijis. striki- in. winding down lateral glen. 
At l;l i miles \illage 8h dik"h 1'iiii, situated 
in dei p glen at f-j'-t of high . serrated line of 



Napier. 
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Route from Bandar-Gaz to Herat — could. 



Shahvud ... 19| 120 V 


Description of the route. 


cliffs known ns Shahkoh. The two villages 
have 100 houses; considerable wheat crops 
and good water. 

Leave camping ground above village on bearing 
about 22' J ; cross low spur and descend steep 
slope. Cross cull hated plateau, and pass 
down short steep descent into defile with 
stream flowing east-south-east, the upper 
course of the Nikah stream eventually head- 
ing north-east. Following streams, at 
miles path up glen to right to Clmrbagh. At 
5 miles, road turns up hillside on left of 
detile to Shahkoli Haiti, distant 1 fursakh. At 
miles, mill and small stream from glen to 
right. Following stream up naimw glen of 
Klyiuuu, at H miles turn up hills on left o\er 
easy pass til Chehlehulyaii, road winding over 
slopes wooded with eyprus. At !)J miles, 
reach erest of aseelit, S,t»(l() feet above sea, 
and descend over mien hill slopes to 1 1 miles, 
where road tutu's haiivn detile of Sanda-Ah. 
Thence by fre-li stream of clear water to 
small mmi rab.it ” at junction of main road 
to Astrabad, loi miles. Camping ground in 
valley, up which road and telegraph line run 
toAstiabad. Hoad on tho whole good ami 
practic dilc for guns. Ascent to pass mid 
descent of l.HM) feet to Tasli particularly 
easy, and surface of road good. First two 
slopes below' Shahkoli Fain might present 
some di llieiil tv, but soil is light and easy to 
work. Wood, water and forage arc procur- 
able at any point. Defile leading to and 
from pass commanded by bills recoding with 
easy slopes. Village of Tasli, f>8 bouses, 
lies one mile from junction of roads above 
mentioned. 

Follow' stream flown defile. At 1 £ miles pass 
ruined “ rabat, ” right, and ascend low spur. 
At 3 j mill's descend easy slope, ami enter 
wide open valley with village 4 or 5 miles 
right. Follow barren \ alley with enclosing 
bills running due last, anil at 9 miles touch 
stream of good water tlowing cast through it. 
At I2i miles ruined fort on hill, £ mile to 
right, and another at foot in plain. Shnhwnr 
mountain with snoiv on left. At 141 miles 
village of Kellan h, \ mile to left. At 17 
miles turn south into valley between two 
rocky spurs ; cross wide shallow watercourse, 
and caiiTinue south to gap in spur running 
from north to south. Cross spur at 11) miles, 
and bending E., at 19£ miles enter garden is 
of Sliahrnd. Road good and passable, for 
wheels, except last rocky pass which may bo 
turned by a detour of 2 or 3 miles. Four 
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Route from Bandar- Gas to Herat-— contd. 



Description of the route. 


miles from Shalmul, town of Rostam lies off 
to flip left. Total descent 2,200 fppt. 

Two hours. Road level and good. Soil mostly 
alluvial. Skirt oast siilo of lown and cross 
several watercourses. At 1 mile broad dry 
bed of torrent from left. At If miles pass 
through liigli garden walls and cross water- 
courses. At 1 a miles cross two streams fmm 
left. At U miles largo walled village of 
Budnsht, fine gardens and good stream, which 
is crossed by a bridge \ mile further on. Here 
road turns and enters large plain. At 71 
miles cross small stream from left. Encamp 
between it and the ruins of Khairabad. Di- 
rection for 5 miles east.-bv-uortb, the rest 
hy south. Water good, but small supply. 
Supplies none. 

Niue and a half hours. Road good ; soil gra- 
velly. Passthrough ruins of Klinira’ ad and 
Hsceml gradually. At 1 0 miles ruined cara- 
vanserai and fort on right. At 13 miles 
several low ridges and dry beds of torrents. 
At 13i miles sharp descent. At 11< miles 
ruins of foit and reservoir on right. At lfj 
miles low conical hill cm right and range of 
lnomnls, which at It) miles form a gorge 
through which the road passes. At 20 miles 
sleep stony ascent, reaching the top in 5 
minutes. Thcnee long descent into plains, 
"Inch reach at 22 miles. At 21i miles three 
small ullages, wilh cultivation under hills oil 
right. At 251 miles stream from right. At 
30 miles enter sulmibs of town ; march 
round walls and encamp mi hank of a beauti- 
ful stream under fine palm irees. Direction 
enst-by-south. Water plentiful and excellent. 
Supplies procurable ; not abundant. 

Six and a half hours. First 5 and last A miles 
level and good ; rest rough, undulating and 
stony. At 4 miles large village of Ihrahimabad 
on left. At 1| miles a stream with trees 
on left, which cross 1 mile further on. At (>f 
miles another stream on which is fort of 
Zydnr ; a watch-tower on right. At Of miles 
enter defile and continue among stony 
hills for three hours. At 0$ miles a very 
stony and difficult ridge. At 1 1 miles a stony 
and difficult descent through defile. Dross 
dry bed of torrent at 1 If miles and another 
at 12 miles ; thence undulating till 15th mile, 
where is another dry bed. At 16 miles a 

B gradual descent into a more level plain. At 
17 miles a gentle ascent. At 18 miles enter 
an elevated plain, whence serai is visible. 
Water in a cistern from kanat brackish. 
Supplies none. Direction to Zydar south- 
east -by -east, after that cast- south -east. 
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Route from Bandar -Gaz to Herat — eontd. 



Author- 

ity. 


MltUS. 


tory. 

Halting places. 

Stage. 

Total. 

Description of the route. 



Abbassabad 

19 

20H 

Five and one-third hours. Road good, except 
among the hills where it is stony, and soil gra- 
voHy. A level barn u plain 1'nr miles, v. ben 

enter defile ; hills low, barren, and volcanic. 
At 6 miles cross a rocky rid go ; at 7 miles dry 
bed of torrent : at 7 i nii’es rocky ridge. At 8 
mile- a-M-nd, and at 9 mile- a steep, stony de- 
scent into a small valley surrounded by hills. 
A 1 1 0 mi les a d ry torrent 1 1 < <1 f rom left. At 111 
miles a serai, stream, ami fortified village of 
Elhak on right. At Hi miles enter defile of 
Elliak till 1 3 i miles; then descend gradually, 
ltoiul cut up by dry beds of torrents from 
left. Round spur ut a bill Abbassabad conies 
into view ; low, but on an eminence. At 18 
miles garden on right, and a little farther 
spring on left. Village in tiers like Tasgird. 
A few good houses. Serai in mins. Dirro- 
tjon east by south for UlJ- miles, then north- 
enst-hy-east. Water good and plentiful. Sup- 
plies none. 

** 

1 

Taylor, Clerk, Hardy. 

Ma/.inam 

21 

1 

222 a 

Six hours. Road level and good throughout, 
broken near old Reliuinnahad. Soil gravelly 
and alluvial. Res end from Abbassabad ami 
cross a small watercourse. At 9 miles a 
small spring of brackish water on the left. 
At (ii mile* a deep dry bed of a river, with 
fine old brick bridge, Pul-i-Abruham. At 
9 miles small fortified village of Sadrnbad ; 
brackish stream mi left. At lli miles winter 
road branches oil' to left. At 18 miles 
scanty cultivation in gardens to left, with 
large willed village of Kalia on same side. 
At 19 miles small watercourse and cultivation. 
At ItiJ miles ruins of fort and mosque of 
Suhhi. At 20i miles extensive ruins of an 
ancient town ami modern fortified village of 
Tichmanahad. Mazinan is a small fortified 
village of 150 houses. It has two serais. 
Direction eust-l>y-south. Water from Kanat 
good and plentiful. Supplies tolerable. 



Melir 

18 

240J 

Four and a half hours. Road excellent ; soil 
gravelly aiul sandy. Pass a large ruined village 
on left. A 1 3 j miles dry bed of stream . At 4& 
miles, small brick reservoir on left. Water 
stinking. Sc\eral dry beds for next five miles, 
where cultivation begins, mostly cotton. At 
11 miles village of Sulk liar, with trees, gar- 
dens, abundant supplies, plenty of water. 
One-fout th mile beyond are mud ruins and an 
Imamziula. From 16 to 17 miles numerous 
dry beds. At 17 f miles road diverges, one to a 
serai, other to a village, w hich lias almond and 
palm trees. Direction e ist-by-south. Water 
good and plentiful. Supplies procurable. 


a— 8 
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Route from Bandar - Gaz to Herat — concld. 


Terri- 

tory. 


Author- 

ity. 


Hiltingr places. 


Stage. 


Description of the route. 


Bigwnt 

14 

284a 

Badraskand 

14 

208 a 

Naobulhakim 

28 

310a 

Saadadi ... 

21 

340| 

Tursliiz 

28 

3G8* 

Zurmir 

25 

393 * 


t ( Sabzawar ... I 30 j 270 i ' Eight hours. Hoad good ; latter part excellent ; 

noil gravelly and sandy. At f mile, cross two dry beds of streams and at one mile dry river. 
At 4* miles ruined hrmk cistern on left, and at 6* miles road to Rewand on left, rejoining at 
15 miles. At 10 miles, a small stream from loft. At 1 1 miles, splendid brick serai on right » nd 
cistern of bad water on left. At 15 miles another cistern on left. To 20th mile several dry 
Beds. At 20a miles cross by broken bridge broad, dry bed of a river. At 22 miles stream, cistern, 
and ruins on left. At 24 miles small mud fort on left. At 2li miles ravines and broken 
ground. At 25* miles, broad dry bed of river and ruins of large village of Klmshrud, with high 
brick minar on left ; modern village same name and same side. At 26 miles im Iinamzoda on left ; 
cistern and mud huts on right. At 28 miles cistern on left. At 28* miles a stream, and a 
littlo further fort on right. At 20 miles watercourse, cistern, ami large serai. Direction east- 
by-soutli. Water good and plentiful supplied bv kanats. Supplies abundant. Cultivation 
chieHy cotton round villages ; very extensive near Sabzaw ar. 

The road goes over a low pass and undulating 
country. Village ; water ; supplies. 

The road through cultivation. Village ; water ; 
supplies. 

The road through waste. Village ; water ; sup- 
plies. 

The road through cultivation. Village ; water ; 
O I 11 1 supplies. 

e4 Tursliiz ... 28 3G8* The road is through cultivation. Water good 

« I III and plentiful. Encftnip on west side near kanat. 

At 3 miles village of Mow! a. At 5 miles cross 
a stream. At 6 miles road from Tursliiz comes in cm left. At S* miles a reservoir on the 
Tight. At 10 mile's cross broad river from left and lines of kanats. At 13 miles reservoir on 
left and Turhat-i-flaidaii mad forks to left. At 43 V miles reservoir on right. At 15* miles 
reservoir of rain water on right, and fortified town of Azkund 1 mile to left. At 19* miles 
cross deep ami rapid river from left, with steep hanks, 20 feet wide, 3 feet deep. At 23 miles 
cross deep rapid torrent from left. Hence gentle descent to Zurmir. Road good, hut slightly 
undulating in parts. General direction easL- south- east. Soil gravelly and alluvial. 


Cross several streams. At 7 miles cross river 
with high hanks, 30 feet wide, 3 feot deep. 
Here road to Turbat-i- Haidar i branches to 
left. At 11 miles small villagu with large 
tree to left. At 12 miles cross streams ; pass 
rain-water reservoir on right. Gradual de- 
scent over undulating country. Cross several 
streams. At 14 miles villages of Jufferabad 
and Husain abad to left. Hoad good though 
undulating. iSoil gravelly. Direction south- 
east-by-cast. 

Country open and undulating for first 40 
miles. General direction east. For cart 20 
miles road had and crosses a difficult pass 
over hills by the Godakela Minar. Wuter 
and supplies procurable at Himatabad. 
lioad good, through fields and water. Village ; 
water; supplies. 

Road good and level through waste. Village ; 
O I III * supplies. 

3 Karez ... 14 513 * I Road good and level. 

S | Herat ... I 85 I 598* I See Route. 


Camp near Turbat- 
i-IIaidori 

15 

408s 

Himatabad 

60 

468* 

Shaher-i-Nao 

14 

4821 

Mushadi Reza 

17 

499* 

Karez ... 

14 

513* 

Herat ... 1 

85 

598* 

1 


C. M. M. 
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Appendix I. 

Route from Samarkand to Kabul viil Ghozar, Ispardoda, Kilif, Balkh, Samian, 
and the Unai Pass . 


Stages. 

Places. 

much. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

Daor 

Jam 

<) 

30 

| Supplies and water plentiful. 

3 

4 

Kara Giha 

Kok Tash 

10 

9 

| Supplies, and water from wells near surface. 

) 

6 

Cliirakhchi 

12 

6 

Kara BagU 

9 

>■ Supplies, and water from stream. 

7 

Gliozar 

30* 

) 

8 

Name of ground forgotten 

18 

Water and grain scarce. Sheep, grass, wood in plenty. 

9 

Ispantoda 

20 

Water for animals plentiful, but rather brackish ; only 



one well for human use ; grain scarce. Sheep, grass, 
wood abundant. 


10 

Kilif 

21 

Everything abundant. 

11 

Sard aba 

21 

Water scarce in summer. Supplies fair. 

12 

Kliiin-i-Naoalmd 

6 

Water plentiful. Supplies abundant. 

13 

Ilniat an 

9 

'I 

14 

Charbagh 

3 

I As above. The shortness of these marches is due to 

15 

Charbagh-i-Saiaduu 

3 

[ the number of canals which cross the road. There 

16 

Paimast 

5 

j is, however, abundance of timber at hand for tern- 

17 

Balkh 

10 

porary bridges. 

18 

Mazar-i -Sharif 

s 

J 

19 

Naibabad 

15 

Water scarce. Supplies from Mazar-i-Sharif and 




TasJikujrghan. 

20 

Tashkurglr.in 

15 

1 

21 

Hazrat Sultan 

18 

1 

22 

Aibak ( Haibok ) 

14 

J* Water plentiful. Supplies abundant. 

23 

Savbagh 

18 

I 

24 

Klmram 

15 

J 


Rui 

15 

Water plentiful. Grain scarce. Sheep and grass abun* 



dant. 

2G 

Doab 

18 

Water plentiful. Everything abundant. 

27 

Madar 

21 

Water plentiful. Grain scarce. Sheep and grass abun- 




dant. 

28 

29 

Kamurd 

Saighan 

25 

21 

| Water plentiful. Every tiling abundant. 

30 

Sokhta Chinar 

12 

Water plentiful. Grain scarce. Sheep abundant. 


Akrabad 

12 

Water plentiful. Supplies of all kinds procurable in 

31 

Surkh Bar 

9 

quantity, but very dear. 

Waterplentif ul. Enough of everything for 1,000 men 

32 



only. 

33 

Baiuian 

9 

Water plentiful. Everything plentiful. 

34 

Tokchi 

12 

'J 

35 

36 

Kalu 

Kharzar 

18 

21 

y Water plentiful. Supplies of all kinds scarce. 

37 

Gardan Diwar 

16 

) 

38 

Unai Pass 

12 


39 

Sar-i-Ohashma 

18 

1 

40 

.Jalrcz ... 

15 

|» Water plentiful. 

41 

Argbandeh ... 

15 

1 

42 

Kabul 

14 

J 


Total 

614 



: 


Tramp or t. 

From Samarkand to Aibak camels are to be procured in great 
numbers, and also one-horse carte. From Aibak to Kaul 
camels are scarcer, and carts not procurable. 

Character of Road. 

Fit Tor wheeled guns from Samarkand to Khuram, i,e„ 24 mar- 
ches ; unlit for wheels from Klmram to Bamian. ' 

Much work required to make 11*' ■ poition passable. 

Unlit for wheels from llamian to Kabul without, much work, 



______ 

unless the tihaibaud routes be taken, which is easier. 


* At 18 miles from Kara Bagli ia Arababad, with wells, not often used bj caravans as a halting ground. 
Not*.— The marches given are those used by caravans, 

C. M. M. 
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Alternative Route from Qhozar to Kilif by Shir aba d. 


Stages. 


Places. 


Miles. 


Remarks. 


1 Kosh Los 

2 Tanga 

3 Cliashma-i-Hafizan 

4 Sliorab 

5 Scrub 

6 Igarclii 

7 Lak-lak-kan 

8 Sliirabad 

9 Gaz Kislilak 

10 Gambir Bolak 

11 Kilif 


0 

8 

14 
25 
12 

9 

7 

12 

15 
20 
10 


Water plentiful from stream. 
Water plentiful, but brackish. 
Water scarcer. 

Water plentiful but indifferent. 


}>- Water plentiful and good. 


Water scarce, from a well or two. 
Water plentiful, abundant and* good. 


Total 


147 


Supplies and Transport. 


On the above route the first four stages to Shorab have 
hardly any grain at all, but sheep, grass and wood. 
Of the remaining stages, supplies of all kinds are 
abundant at each except. Gambir Bolak, which has a 
very limited quantity of grain. Sheep and grass, as 
well as firewood, are procurable at every stage. 

Humorous camels; no carts. 


Character of Hoad. 


Between Tanga and Shirabad the road passes through 
such a difficult, mountainous country that a great 
deal of labor would he necessary to make it fit for 
wheels. From Tanga to SSerah the hills are all rocky, 
and much blasting would be necessary. From 8 crab 
onwards the formation is au easily worked clayey soil. 


c. m. M. 
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Appendix J. 

Route from Jam to Rahul viA. CJiehl Burj. 


Terri- 

tory. 

Author- 

ity. 


Miles. 


Halting places. 

r 

Inter- 

audiatc. 

Total. 

Description of the route. 



Kara Kiya (village) 

13 

13 

The roacl at once enters the mountains ; at £ 
mile turns to the left at a granite pillar. Al- 
though fit for arabas, it is very difficult owing 
to the deep ruts. It runs along a stream the 
whole way, whose banks are steep and broken. 
At half-way the village of Arab-Betuli is 
passed, anil a mile or two further on an ex- 
tensive hut low with spring water. The road 
would require some improvement, especially 
where it rises on to the slopes of the hills. 
Kara Kiya village is situated in a small 
valley watered by a rivulet, and is lj miles 
from the road, 

Bokhara. 

Mayeff, Minaveff, Kostenko. 

Kak Task Wells ... 

13 

26 

The road issues from tho mountains a short 
distance from Kara Kiya and crosses tho 
Uchun canal, which flows from the Kara 
Kiya rivulet ; then crosses a steppe. There 
are no inhabited places on it up to the Kasli- 
ka river, only kibitkas. At 300 yards from 
the Uchun canal a road brandies off to Kara 
Tube, I3 miles from Chirakchi, on tho Kasli- 
ka river, and also near the same canal a 
road brandies to Char and Kitab. At 5± 
miles from its issue from the mountains tho 
road n high ridge nnd 5i miles further on 
the dried up Ix cl of the Cliuyan Duryas, after 
which the Cliuyan Kirler mountains aro 
traversed. Close to tho river bod is the 
Cliuyan Well, 3j miles from Kak Tash. There 
nre numerous wells, but all very deep, on 
tho steppe. Tho water at Kak Tash is very 
good. 



Chirakclii (town),.. 

12 

38 

The steppe continues to Chirakchi. At 5£ 
miles pass the wells of Jkeznk, and at 10£ 
miles the village of Kal-Tulio oil two canals 
led in from the Kaslika river. Thence to 
Chirakchi, rice and wheat-fields. Tho Kasli- 
ka river is passed by a ford at the town ; it 
has usually very little water. Camping 
ground on a level, and dry field west of Ci- 
rakchi. Road good throughout. 



Kara Bagli (village) 

16 

64 

Road good throughout, running through a 
plain covered with fields and intersected by 
canals drawn from tho Karima canal, whoso 
high banks are run on the right of the road. 
At 4 miles road to right of village of Kair- 
ma. A 1 10 J miles road makes a sharp bend 
to avoid the Igro-Kul-Sai ravine. Camp- 
ing ground on the Huzar road beyond the 
village (on fallow wheat-fields. Bays Mayeff). 
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Route from Jam to Kabul vi& Chehl Burj — contd. 


A i t ^° r ' Halting places. 


H er ; Total, 
mediate. 


Description of the route. 


Huzar (town) 


Kush Lush (village) 


Chashma-i -Hafiz Jan 


77 Road still good and across a plain with wheat- 
fields near villages. For the first two miles 
a group of villages is traversed. At 2| 
miles a belt of gardens along the Kamai 
canals is traversed. At 71 miles road crosses 
the high-road from Karashi to Yar Tube, 
and between it and heights to the left arc 
some Uzbak villages called Uch Tube, whose 
water is brought from cisterns in the moun- 
tains. At 15 J miles the roail crosses a range 
of hills with easy slopes, and thence traverses 
a plain covered with wheat-fields to Huzar. 
At the foot of these heights the road cross- 
es the Abarde canal near the villiige of that 
name. No water between Kamai and Abardo 
canals. Huzar is a large town with a strong 
citadel, and is one of the most important 
towns of Bokhara. The nomads drive largo 
flocks to it for sale at the weekly market on 
Thursdays, 1,000 head being the average 
sale. They also bring in wood, salt, and lead. 

88 At two miles road rises to the crest of a 
gentle ascent, and at 5i enters the mountains 
and traverses the easy Huzar defile. The 
road requires repairing at 7f miles and at 10 
t mill s « lure time is a very strong bit, ' but 

even in its present condition is passable for 
arahas. Camping ground on a broad open 
spare in front of the village. Kush Lush 
is at the junction of two streams forming 
the Huzar river. 

101 At Kusli Lush the road bifurcates, one branch 
running to Durbaud by Tama Khoram and 
Chiishma-i-IIufiz Jan to Ak- Rabat, the other 
by the Anar-Bulak spring on the Kultar- 
Alinar road to A 1 -Rabat, where both bran- 
ches rc- unite. To Tanga the road runs mostly 
along the right hank Kichi- Urn- Darya cross- 
ing it twice near Huzar, and several times 
further up. Especially at the beginning the 
read is difficult, and at 3£ mileB crosses the 
deep ravine of Gum Bulak, and at 3i miles 
the still steep ones of Yar Tube. From Yar 
Tube the broad and easy Kara Chach valley 
begins. The road requires repairs at the 
two above-mentioned ravines, at 4i miles at 
a bend of the river, and at the head of the 
river where the road passes under overhang- 
ing rocki. 

116 The road runs over a slightly undulating 
gravelly, and in parts stony, plain. At 1$ 
miles cross the Kon-Sai river ; at 3 miles the 
ravine of the Tuz-Sai stream flowing out 
of tlic salt mines 101 miles from the road. 

i At 61 miles the Kon-Sai stream enters the 
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Route from Jam to Kalui vi& Chehl Burj— contd. 




Minas. 

A uthor* 
ity. 

Halting places. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 


Tash Kalama 


Description of the route. 


defile of Ak-Dagan, and through this the 
rua<l is very difficult. On issuing from it 
the broad aud easy valley of Uxan Kuduk is 
traversed, and a well of that name passed 
at 8 miles, with good fresh water. The 
brooks in this plain dry up in summer. From 
this well the valley is called Sari- Kumar. 
At 0) miles the ascent of thcTashlag-Mishnb 
mountain commences and the road rises to 
Ak-Rabat, the highest point at 11“ miles. 
Cultivation begins extending to Cbasma-i- 
Hafiz-Jan, Hitherto the country is com- 
pletely u n wooded, except a few bushes near the 
streams. The village of (Jhashma-i-Hufiz- 
Jan is situated on the brook of the same 
name. Fuel is abundant, ami is principally 
brought from the mountains. One araba 
load of savin wood costs 1£</. to 135. The road 
from Tail” a requires repairs at the Tug-Sai 
ravine and in the Ak-Dagan detile where 
some blasting would be necessary. 

123 Road rises from Chashina. Atli miles is a 
well with brackish water ; at 4 miles a “ serai ** 
on a stream with good water called A k- Rabat. 
AtGj miles the highest point of tl:e Ak- 
Rahat pass is reached. Here a road brunches 
off the north by Kara Klioval aud 
Kalta-Minar to tlie valley of Shahr-i- 
Sab/. At the bottom of the descent is the 
narrow' gorge of Tash Kalama. , The road 
requires repair at 05 miles at the A k- Rabat 
pass, where it is obstructed by huge stones 
at the A k- Rabat stream, and at the Tash- 
Kalama Gorge wliieh blasting would be re- 
quired to widen. 

133 The road runs along the Chaekhta valley 
through which runs the stream of that name, 
a very uueven and cut up locality. At 5J 
miles it enters the Iron Gate or lia/.gola 
Khaim, a narrow', picturesque and very wind- 
ing gorge lenities long, very stony, hilt 
practicable for vehicles, along which Hows 
the Ohakcha brook. Thence the road lies in 
abroad, even, and easy valley to the“ asiarat ’* 
and serai on thejShorab brook, whose water 
is good. The road to the end of the Iron 
gate requires clearing throughout, and beyond 
that it requires widening in places where it 
is a mere sheep-track on the hillside. 

150 The road turns eastward by the Darb and 
defile, the mountains bordering the left of 
which are called Bali-Haili. At 2 mile a 
path brandies to the right to the Shorab 
stream, which enters, one mile further on, 
the narrow and difficult defile of Buzzola, 



Mayeff, Minayeff, Kostenko. 
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Boute from Jam to Kabul vi& Chehl Burj — contd. 


Terri- 

tory. 


Author- 

ity. 


Halting places. 


Milks. 


Inter- 

mediate. 


Total. 


Description of the route. 


through which runs the pack-animal track 
to SI lim bad avoiding Darband. Tlie road 
rises by a winding and difficult ascent for 
two miles and then enters the defile, through 
which the dry bed of a mountain stream 
extends, and which is very difficult. A 
steep and stony ascent brings the road out 
of it on to the broad plain of Dukh-Kara- 
Kami, slightly undulating ami with gravelly 
soil, intersected in places by mountain 
streams. From the defile to Sur-i-Ab is 
eight miles. This is a most difficult march, 
and the road requires re-making ah initio 
except over the Dakli-Kari-Kand plain. The 
defile may be avoided by turning off at I, miles 
to the Shorab stream ; but the ascent to the 
Dakh-Kara-Kand plain would be very steep, 
though to make a rood this way would be easier 
than to improve that through the defile. 


Igerchi (wintering 
hut) 


10 


100 


For 13 miles the road runs over even gravelly 
country, and then descends by a short slope 
into a plain intersected by three streams of 
good water. At three miles road rises to the 
Cliagu-Tai valley, which is stmiy and inter- 
sected by ravines with sleep banks. At 6} 
miles cross a deep ravine, in which flows 
(lazuk-Su stream, across which an almost 
floating wooden bridge is thrown. The other 
ravines do not require bridges, hut are weari- 
some to cross. At eight miles road approaches 
Shirabad river, and follows its right bank. 
Camping ground in a large dry field. Road 
very heavy and requires repair at the ascent 
to Chaga Tai plain at all tho ravines, at the 
place where it approaches the Shirabad river, 
and where it crosses tributaries of the latter. 


Lailakan (village) 


8 


1G8 


At 2* miles pass the “wintering place ” of 
Sliadi- Bai-Tugui with closer fields and mea- 
dow's. Here on the right hills approach tho 
hank of the Shirabad river along the right hank 
of which the road runs- Hence the country 
becomes very hilly with deep stony ravines. 
From the Purij hollow, covered with culti- 
vation and villages a very hilly locality again 
commences, tho hills being covered with 
burnt-up grass. Lailakan is situated on the 
I Shirabad river and has good gardens. At 
it the road crosses the Bash-Kliard-Su 
stream. 


Shirabad 


11 


179 


This portion of the road presents the greatest 
difficulties. There are tw'o roads to Shirabad 
from Lailakan,— one by the left bank crosses 
to the other bank of the Shirabad river at the 
village itself by a ford, rises to the heights on 
the bank, and enters the Nan-Dahan defile. 
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the whole breadth of which is occupied by the 
Shirabiul river, the road being iu the bed 
itself. The other road runs by the right 
bank, and is eompai atively much better. It, 
runs along the elevated lolly bank and at 4 
miles crosses the Shur- A b stream, w bieh has 
its course 2i miles from Lailakiiu, At 5J 
miles it runs along the edge of the precipitous 
bank, and at 5i miles enters the N.in-l'ahau 
defile following its right bank on a cornice, 
wliieh is nothing but a iu.i*s of heaped-up 
rocks torn from the bank by spring Hoods. 
Above the path are overhanging rocks under- 
mined by water. The ro.td is most ditticulb 
and dangerous, and the river bid itself 
when the water is low is usually preferred. 
From this defile both roads unite and run 
along the right bank o\cr elevated billy 
country. 

Bokhara. 

o 

-a 

P 

o 

o 

w 

£ 

CS 

X 

cu 

5* 

• 

Guz K i s b 1 a k 
(village) 

17 

19G 

At 9 miles tlio gardens of Shirahnd begin, and 
at 10.\ the citadel on a high hill comes in 
right. This road would require making 
throughout, especially in the Nan Dalian 
defile, tibirabad is one of the most populous 
towns in Southern Bokhara, surrounded by 
gardens. Its streets are very narrow and 
only passable by horsemen, pack-animals aiul 
men on foot. There is not a single araba in 
the town. 

Road runs south-west thronsrh a hilly country, 
passable ui all direct ions with hard gravelly 
soil. At 2 miles the village of Nanvakli in 
fields watered by the Nanvakli Arik is passed. 
Hills covered with hurnt-up vegetation 
border the road on the right. At 4-~, miles is 
passed Khoja Kuya. the centre of a group of 
villages, and at 5& miles a ruined tank. 
Th'M.fc the road trav. iso-i a sail -t. pp- 1 t,. Ibe 
!■ rminatiou ■'fr.lii.' Kbujii-Kny.i-Tiiii n >■ •■ n ■ r m,*, 
behind which rises tin.* B.ish-Kurd range. 
At 8 miles, the road enters the mountains 
and runs in a broad, easy defile with firm 
gravelly soil. The ascent term ilia tip in a 
level open space, after which tha defile 
assumes a w r ild character with precipitous 
limestone rocks, the passage being also en- 
cumbered with detael ltd tools. This defile 
is called Ouz-Sui. The banks of the Guz- 
Bulak stream are fringed with willow and 
vegetation. The village of Guz is at tho 
very crest of the ascent ; so that at Guz- 
Ki-hlak the defile issues on to a level valley 
culled Karey Atlik, 20 miles broad, extending 
to Kalif. The road only requires repairing 
in the Guz-Sui defile for a distance of 4 
miles. 


a— 9 
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Kempir Bolak 

12 

208 

Road continues over plain of Karez Atlik, which 
is watered by an underground ennal (karez) 
11 J miles long, marked by a number of wells 
on t lie steppe, along which the rood, which 
is good and even, runs. This valley is bor- 
dered on the right by the Kintin Tail range. 
Wheat-fields extend from Guz-Kishlak to 
Yakub Bai village (2$ miles). On the left 
the Uch Kora lulls border the road for a 
short distance, and where they recede from 
is seen the village of Zinou, 54 miles off. Op- 
posite this begins the Katta Kamisli Sai defile, 
formed by the Ueh Kora and Katta Kamish 
ranges, on the latter oi which are two villages. 
No repairs of the road are required. 

t 

o 

M 

C 

<D 

a) 

O 

W 

te" 

Kempir D a g a n 
(camp beyond). 

7 or 10 

215 or 
218 

Road is good and runs in a broad valley. At 
2 miles is the village of Alri, under the hills 
of Kintin Tail, to which the road gradually 
approaches. At 3 miles I he defile of Kempir 
Dngan, through the Kasragaspur of the 
Kintin Tau mountains, is entered. The de- 
file extends for four miles, and its soil is lmid 
and gravelly, requiring no improvement. 

rG 

1 

Mayeff, Minaye 

Kalif 

16 or 
13 

231 

At 2? miles from the issue of the Kempir 
Dagan defile, the village of Oguz Bulnk is 
passed situated on a stream from the Kintin 
Tau, which flows in branches, one of them 
flowing to Kalif, the second losing itself in 
the steppe, and the third running to the 
village of Kalluk. Hence the road runs over 
a smooth steppe to the Amu Darya, with 
ranges of low hills parallel to it on both 
sides. At 12 j miles a third low range, the 
Kura Ura, is seen. The road follows the 
Oguz Huhik canal, which is grown over with 
tamarisk bushes. For the last 3 or 4 miles 
of the road a salt tract is traversed, extend- 
ing almost to Kalif, crumbling sand only 
commencing about 600 yards from the river 
bank. Kalif is on the right hank of tlui 
Amu, and is a small village with no bazaar 
or mosque. 


1 . 




The river Aran is here contracted by the 
Kbadam Gucha range on the left bank to a 
breadth of 500 spans. The ferrymen live on 
a mound on a small promontory and have 
three boats. Notwithstanding the swiftness 
of the current, the passage is carried on at 
high or low water without a cheek, and the 
current even assists the passage by driving 
the boats to the Afghan shore. In ascend- 
ing the river boats keep to the Afghan shore 
throughout, as the current there is weaker, 
and there are no Bunken rocks. On the 
opposite bank there is no village, hut only a 
ferry post and three wretched huts. On 
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UQ 

fS 
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the summit of the Khadaui Oucha is seen a 
“ ziarat ” and beyond this range, 26| miles 
off, is the Afghan village of Akcha, where 
the Chief is Masha Khan, who lias 600 Sar- 
bazis. Information as to the events and 
roads in Afghanistan may always be had at 
Kalif from Bokharan salt-drivers. There 
are rapids at Kalif, extending half-way 
across the river from the Bokharan side, and 
caused by sunken rocks over which the water 
rushes violently, and another cataract of 
smaller dimensions 2 1 miles from Kalif; 
but those can be avoided by keeping to tho 
Afghan bank. The depth of the Amu is said 
by the ferrymen to be 43 i feet at tho rapids, 
and about 120 feet elsewhere. 



Sard cli a ... 

18 

244 

“ Sardoba” means a cistern or reservoir. There 
are only a few ruined houses here. 



Khan-i-Naobat ... 

12 

261 

Road through Btcppc. No water. 



Haiatan 

8 

269 

A stream flows through this place towards 
Cbarbagh. 

1 

1 


Cbarbagh 

3 

! 

272 

Road from Haiatan to Balkh runs through a 
country intersected by canals and covered by 
fertile vegetation. Charbugh is an Uzbak 
village near stream with good supplies. 

s 

< 


Charba gli-i- Saiadan 

3 

275 

A village east of the road. 



Paimast 

5 

280 

A village with a round fort. 



Balkh 

10 

290 

The once prosperous city of Balkh is now a 
heap of rums; but its citadel, however, is still 
in a tolerable state of preservation. The sur- 
rounding country is very fertile and pro- 
duces large quantities of grain, fruit, &e. 
Tlie new town of Balkh is open, but lias a 
citadel in the centre. It is peopled by 10,000 
Afghans and 5,000 Uzbaks. 



Mazar-i-Sharif ... 

12 

302 



,3 

Yakaolang 

16 

318 

1,000 tents, situated in a fertile plain, and in- 
habited by Uzbaks. 


i 

PQ 

8 

Kishindeh Pain ... 

15 

333 

1,000 tents, situated in a fertile plain and in 
habited half by Uzbaks, half by Hazaras. 


1 

Kisliindch Bala ... 

8 

341 

2,000 tents of Hazaras, situated in a fertile 
plain. 


"3 

Dara-i-Usuf 

• 12 

353 

A fort in a wide undulating plain, near which 
are 1,000 tents of Hazaras. 


Intelligence Branch. 
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12 365 50 tents of Hazaras, situated in a narrow val- 

ley. 

8 373 1,000 black tents of Hazaras, situated in a 

very fertile valley surrounded by hills, in 
wliieh there are no houses. 


C hash m u-i • Duzdan 


9 382 Inhabited by Hazaras. No houses, nor culti- 

Vatiou. 


Band-i-Char-Asmau 

Chehl llurj (or 
Shalir-iKohna)... 


Yak Aolang 


Tagao-i-Bark 


Inhabited by Hazaras. No houses, nor 
cultivation. 


( Inhabited 
v cultivatioi 


21 426 The country on this stage is rough and hilly. 

Across the Koh-i-Haha the place is in ruins, 
among which are a few black tents of tho 
Hazaras. Very little cultivation. 


A large city, Hazaras with Hindu shop- 
keepers, in the Koh-i-Buba, 


11 472 Five forts and 100 houses, occupied by llaza- 


DarazKol ... H 483 Fifteen forts and 1,000 houses occupied by 

Ha/.aras. 

Kotal-i-Mushak ... 12 495 Two forts and 15 houses, occupied by Hazaras. 

Badasia ... 10 505 Seven forts and 700 houses occupied by Haza- 

ras. A considerable extent of cultivated 
land. 


Farogh Olm 


18 623 Thirty forts and 3,000 houses occupied by 

Hazaras. 


Gardan Diwar ... 18 641 A village situated nt an elevation of 10,076 

feet between the Unai I’ass and Knh-i-Baba 
range on the lleliuand, u few miles from its 


7 548 Road tolerably good, passing over four rather 

high spurs and crossing the lleliuand (2£ 
or 3 feet of water m July) at the begin- 
ning of the stage. Yurt is on an elevated 
undulating plateau 6 miles broad, forming 
the watershed between Kabul and Herat and 
Kandahar. Water is procurable, but grass 
scarce. 


Afghanistan. 
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Unai Pass 

5 

553 


Sur-i-Chashma ... 

9 

502 


Jalrez 

10 

672 

» 

0> 




£ 




« 

Rustam Khd 

10 

582 

rS 




0 



i 

£ 

Argaiidch 

i 

i 

i 

i 

8 

1 

590 


Kabul 

j 

i 

4 

694 






Description ol the route. 


Tli in pass consists of a succession of very steep 
ascents ami descents, water being procur- 
able at the f<>ot of each. (Jims require the 
aid of drag-ropes. A troop of horso 
artillery took two days to do the 5 miles. 
Encamp at foot of it. Water procurable. 
Grass long and bad. 

Road for three miles very stony, with two 
steep but short descents at the beginning 
of the stage ; for the last G miles very 
fair. The descent throughout is considerable, 
and the valley is narrow, Eueamp at a 
spring, one of the sources of the Kabul river. 
Grass scarce. 

Road very rough, stony, and narrow. At 
Jalrez supplier and water are procurable, but 
grass is rather scarce. 

Road generally rough and stony, passing through 
a well cultivated valley. At the ullage of 
Rattan Kliel supplies and water are pro- 
curable, and grass is plentiful hut scarce. 

The road crosses the Argfttidch pass, which is 
practicable for guns, and of nogreai height ; 
but the descent is bad, being very rocky. 
At the summit is 2J miles undulating table- 
bind. The ascent from the valley of the 
Kabul river is steep towards the fop. This 
ghat may be avoided by inarching down the 
Kabul river io M.iid.in on the Ghazni road, 
and then following the latter, on which is 
Argamleh. Supplies are procurable in small 
quantities; water is plentiful, but grass is 
searee. 

Road tolerably good, passing through a suc- 
cession of gardens and fields, intersected by 
canals brought from the Kabul river. 


C. M. M. 
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Kuva 

Min Tubfl 

Aravan 

Osh 

Langar 

21 

14 

9 

16 

20 

21 

35 

44 

60 

80 

| Postal Road. Practicable for carts. 

Road runs for 2$ miles through gardens, then 
to village of Modi (5$ miles) through a hilly 
but well-cultivated country; tbcnce across 
elevated steppe, and at 12$ miles rood enters 
the Taldik Gorge, through which it follows 
the pebbly bed of the stream to Langar. 


Gulcha ... 30 110 The road bifurcates at L an gar, and one branch 

was converted into ii cart martin 1876. The other is unmade, hut could easily be adapted for 
wheeled traffic. The eart road continues along tlui Taldik, ami at l2i miles bends to the east and 
traverses tlieChigirchik-IM-Su gorge lending up to the Chigirchik-Ucl Pass (7,700 feet) ; crossing 
this, it descends through a gorge, and follows the Chigirchik river to its confluence with the 
Gulcha at fort Gulcha. On this road from Osh forage is everywhere procurable, and fuel in the 
shape of dried cowduug. In the Chiginhik gorges there is scrub forest. The other road from 
Laugar cro-ses the Taldik by a ford and ascends by the Karvan-Kul gorge to the pass of that 
name 6 miles from Langar (7,400 feet). At 7j miles the Taka I’a^s ( 6,800 f eet) is erossed, and 
at 1 Hi miles, after passing Like Kaplan Knl (5,600 feet), the road crosses a third p tss, tlm 
Kaplan Kul (7,000 feet). Thence the road descends by the lvarogan S.ii gorge, and at 20$ 
miles comes out into the valley of the Kurshab, whieli it follows (o Fort Gulcha. The passes 
along this routes, although steep, admit of the passage of pack-animals. From Osh to Gulcha by 
this route is reckoned 43. \ miles. 



Kizil Kurgan 

12 

122 


Yangi Arik ... 

5$ 

12?3 

o 




"a 

Sufi Kurgan 

8$ 

136 

o 





Kizil Jar 

14$ 

150? 


From Gulcha the road ascends th£ river of 
that name. 

Rond still up Gulcha and at Yangi Arik crosses 
two hanging bridges, of which the second is 
over the Be lav I i, an affluent of the Gulcha. 

For the first half the road is difficult and tra- 
verses a gorge, but in the second half the 
gorge opens out and the road runs along the 
bottom, which is covered with thick grass, 
with clumps of poplars in the last mile. 

At Sufi Kurgan n road branches to the left and 
runs by tie Terek Sn and Terek Davan passes 
and Fort Irkishtem to Kashgar. The road 
to Kisr.il Jar follows the Gulcha, and at 10$ 
miles a branch leaves it to the left, leading 
to the short pass, the most easterly in the 
Alai range, and 17 miles distant from the 
point of bifurcation. 


Koijol Davan Pass 10$ 161$ At Kizil Jar a branch road to the left leads to 

the Archat pass (12,000 feet), 6$ miles off. The main road turns to the west, and runs by forts 
Uch Tubp and Bossaga to the Koijol Davan pass (11,400 foot). There is another pass, the Taldik 
Davan (11,500 feet), 1$ miles to the west, but it is more* difficult. 


Kulin Urt Pass ... I 6$| 


166 $[ 


Road descends, 
dary range. 


This pass is through a secon- 
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| V Darawat Kurgan . 

g A 


Kata Krramuk 


. Alai Valley ... 4 170f The Alai valley is covered with excellent grass 

32 and is well- watered. 

1 © 

j V Darawat Kurgan... 55 2253 The cart road reaves, but the road is good 

g i pack-animals, although there are 

.5 g s »" ,e difficult places. It leads along the 

1 i£ riglit l>auk of the Kizil-8u, an affluent of the 

= = Oxus. 

Kata Krramuk ... 19 2443 From the west end of the Alai and eastern 

route to Kiir.it igiii, but probably longer by 
20 miles, runs by Tuz-Altin-JSu and the Tara 
Agar pa^ s. 

Zinkftb ... 60 304$ On the right bank of the Surkhab n group of 

10 villages. 

Gharm ... 40 3 Hi The capital of Karatigin and a town of 800 

houses, situated in a defile on the right bank of the Surkhab, at, an elevation of ,', ,()(}(.) fVrt. There 

is a fort. here. Supplies plentiful. The road from Kata Karamuk to Gharm is generally easy 


rhe road enters the pass at the hamlet of Stir- 
i-l’ul and aseends by an ea>y road over soft 
soil to a plateau mile wide. 


steep, and was formerly dangerous, but the read was widened and improved by (la* Hokhnian army 
in 1877. After leaving the spur, which it follows, the road runs along the Shukh-Ah to the Damns; 
Fort of Childura. Koud practicable for pack-animals and south slopes of mountains covered wilh 
forests. 

Labidara ... 16 381 A fort with high ramparts and towers on the 

left hank of the river Khulias, which is hero 
bridged. 


ill piM!.-' 

iu 1 Liiia itoovu 



£3 

Kamcburik Puss ... 

103 

355 i 

■3 

a 




6 

Cliildara 

93 

365 


| Saghar-i-Dasht 


Talbur 

... 

17 

408 3 

Sar-i-Pul 

... 

16 

4243 

Khowalim 


n 

432 

Mominabad 


16 

448 


391 3 The road is blocked by snow in winter. Snghar- 
i-l)aslit is a hamlet. of 40 houses on an elevat- 
ed plain covered with barley fields Another 
road, 16 miles long, by the ."agbar-i-Dasht 
stream, traverses iu ita latter part a narrow 
gorge. 

4083 A small lull village on the Yakli Su. 


left bunk of the Yukh Su. 


74 432 An important town of 500 houses, with a bazar. 


a range of bills oil the right hank of the 
Yakli Su by mi easy pass, 2,000 feet high. 
Then follows the vfdley of the latter river. 
JMomiiiabad is a town of 300 houses and 50 
shops on a high and fertile plateau bounded 
by stone hills. 


m 
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Kulab 


Sainti Bala 


Chaiub 

Rustak 

I sk ash am 
Sami Dura 
Faizabad 


Chapchi 


a rh 


Tirgaran 


Zebak 

Chitral 


13i 661 1 


25 


17 


161 


23 


35 


30 

100 


486s 


5071 
524 £ 


Description of the route. 


The rorul descends through a narrow defile to 
the village of Dihaim. The town contains 
400 houses, hut its suburbs and gardens are 
very extensive. Supplies abundant. 

The Oxus at Sainti Bala is 600 paces wide, and 
is crossed on rafts of skins towed by horses. 
On the Afghan bank the hills come close 
down to the river with a cultivated strip near 
the hank. On the Kub.ib bank arc expul- 
sive wheat fields. Sainti Bala is a large 
Afghan village on the left bank with a gar- 
rison. 


A town of 5,000 houses, with two market days 
a week. Supplies abundant. Locality un- 
healthy. 


536* 
554 a ] 

571 


594 


629 


659 
7 59 


The capital of Badakslian on the right, bank 
of tin* lvokcha stream, which flows in a nncky 
tmieh-like bed. Behind the town hills rise 
to a height of 20,000 feet. The population is 
numerous, and there is a large bazar and it 
large garrison. 

For two miles the road runs through a rooky 
valley known by the name of the Tangi-i- 
Faizahad. The lest of the road i* good. 
Four miles from Chapchi, a river, which comes 
from Jurm (probably the Kokeha), is crossed 
by a bridge. A little below this bridge the 
river just spoken of joins the Zcbak river 
flowing from Faizabiul. 

Country on of both sides of the road is popu- 
lated and well cultivated, and rice grows well. 
People speak both Turki and Persian. Mer- 
chants can purchase provisions here from the 
villagers. 

From Zebak there are several ronds to Chitral, 
viz., by the Dura, Nuksan, Agmm, and 
Klmrteza passes. The distance from tbo 
south, i.e , from Chitral to the head of t,lie 
Dura Pass (which is the easiest and is 14,800 
feet in elevation) is 42 miles, or four marches. 
The distance from the head of the Dura pa*s 
to Zebak is much less ; but eight marches for 
the wholo journey would be sufficient. 


C. M. M., 
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Appendix L. 

"Route from Karalagh to Kajao in the Besud Hazarajat country. 

Stages. Places. Miles. Remarks. 

1 Turgan .. 12 Road good for camels and mules, hut impassable for wheels 

and difficult to render passable. Turgan is a place of importance, with a large fort and several 
villages. Inhabitants Jaglmtus of the Bakhthm subdivision. Water plentiful from springs. 
Wheat and gliec in abundance. Plenty of clover and lucerne, but no common gross. Firewood 
very scarce. 

2 1 Baraki ... 1 18 1 Road good for camels and mules. Ilaraki is a large place, 

with several forts and villages. Spring water plentiful. Barley and grass (common) abundant. 
Firewood scarce. 

3 Klmwat ... 21 Road very good and level. All supplies abundant here, and 

water good and plent if til. 

4 Korila ... 10 Road difficult, hut yet lit for camels and mules. Water 

abundant ; supplies fair. 

5 Sar-i-Rokan .. 15 Road as almve. Supplies of all kinds abundant, and water 

good and plentiful. 

6 Sar*i- Bed ... 9 Road as above. Two forts and 12 houses. Supplies scarce ; 

no grass; spring water good and sufficient. 

7 Surkh-ek-bum ... 18 Road difficult, but tit lor mules and camels. B:ul and con- 

fined ground for encamping. Villages. Supplies plenti- 
ful of all kinds. Good water from a canal. 

8 Kajao ... 9 Road good and quite level. Here are supplies of event 

description. Large forts and villages, and abundance of good water from a canal. 

The Khan is Ali B&ksh, Bond. From Kajao four great roads go oft, vrz., 

I. — To Gardan Diwul and Kabul. 

II.— To Balkh. 

III. — South-west through the remainder of the Hazarajat. 

IV. — To Karabagh and Ghazni. 

The great difficulty on this route is the length of the marches, and the latter don’t seem cap- 
able* oi! being shortened by intermediate baits. The man’s kos may however be shorter than the 
measurement 1 have given, r.g., 1 kos — ■ 1& miles. 

C. M, M. 


Appendix M 

Route from Samarkand to Faizabnd. 


Stages. 

Places. 

Miles. 

Remarks. 

1 

Ura Topa . . 

18 

A small post of Russian police. 

2 


18 

Here there is a Hakim from Bokhara. 

3 

Shahar-i-Sabz .. 

6 

The residence for four months in each year of Amir of 




Bokhara. 

4 

Kara Topa 

24 

A villago. 

5 

Kalta Minar ... 

18 

Do. 

6 

Kara Khwal ... 

24 

A hamlet with two sarais. 

7 

Shorab 4 ... 

24 

Do. one sarai. 

8 

Yurehi 



9 

Kawadian 


f Except at Shorab, where it is brackish, the water ou this 

10 

Hissar Kulab ... 


C road is good and plentiful. 

11 

Faizabad 


; 


There are ample supplies of sheep and grain every where except at Shorab, where they are 
scarce. Firewood and grass everywhere. 

Camels procurable in great numbers. ... . . .. 

Character of road. Gulab Khan lias only been as far as Shorab on this road According to 
him, from Samarkand to Ura Tcpa the road is fit for guns. Freni Lm IVpa to Iwtab it m so bad 
that much blasting would bo necessary. Pack ponies only are used, Ltuh-n camels cannot go by 
this section. From Kitab to Kara Tcpa it is a good cart road Prom Kara lepa onwards it is 
fit for laden camels, but would require much making for wheel traffic. 


C. M. M. 

A— U) 
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Appendix N. 

POSTAL ROAD FROM ORENBURG H TO TASHKENT. 

i 

From Tashkent to the town of Orenhurgh , Postal Road, 


Province of Sir Daria, 
Kurama Division. 


Tashkent. Provin- 
cial town of — 
Klihdi-Kupir (Kap- 
lan- Bek). 

Ale- Jar 
Jeri 

Sharan-Khani 

Chtmkend Divi- 
sion. 

Beglar-Beg 

Ak-Ta-'h 

Cliimkend. Town of— 

Bur- Jar 

Aris 

Bm>iin 

Ak-Moli 

Nagai-Kura 

Tukkihtan Divi- 
sion. 


Tkan 

Turkistan. Town of - 

Kosh-Mizgil 
San ran 
Tash-Swafc 
Ak-Kuin ... 


Prom 

point 

to 

point 


Total 

between 

chief 

places. 


Prom point to 
point. 


Total between 
chief places. 


Remarks, 


184 


12 


141 

17 

124 


9 

11 

8 


214 

14 

14 


171 

214 

214 

21‘, 

214 


1124 


14 2 

9 21 


11 (1 

14 2 

lti 2 

it; 

11 2 


74 


20? 

a** 

2» 1 
251 
274 

m 


18 

r. 

15 

4’ 

13 

34 

16 

71 

18 

i: 

11 

6 


3 J , 


74 


The postal route from Orenhurgh 
to 'Tashkent, 1,280 miles 74 furlongs, 
is !)7 marches. Tlioro is a great 
scarcity of water and supplies along 
portions of it where it runs through 
desert country. Per above halt its 
length, however, it runs parallel to 
the right bank of the Syr Daria, 

which it -drib !.■■* about 45 miles fl«>ui 

T.l-hkv lit at the -t.ito.iTl nl '■ T.i-li- 
Swat,” and from this point to Ka- 
sala (Port No. 1) follows the course 
of the river closely. By far the 
worst part of the road is that from 
K assala to Orenhurgh on account, 
of the region being so barren and 
the scarcity of water great. Com- 
manders of districts are, however, 
instructed carefully to supervise 
the cleaning out of the wells every 
spring when the movements of tho 
troops take place, and which* sea- 
son it is only tor troops to be moved 
along the route with any degree of 
comfort, as in winter them aro 
great difficulties in procuring fuel 
1 enough for cooking, even which is 
scarce at any tune. During the 
summer the troops suffer much from 
the heat and thirst occasioned by 
it. (“ Turk is tan Region,” by Colo- 
nel Kostenko.) 


Yani-Kurgan ... 274 
Tumen-Arik ... 21 

Perovskt Divi- 
sion. 


Sor-Kuduk 
Kok-Irim ... 

Julok (fortified post) 

Tar-Tugni 

Sari-Chaganak 

Jarti-Kum 

Ber-Kazan 

Birubai 

Fort Pcrovski 

Demitroff 
Auvm-Tash 
Petrov sk 
Semin off 

Alexandroff .. 

Vladimir 


144 

20 

19 


2U 

174 

19i 

17:1 

12 ; 


184 


224 

11 

id 

224 

184 

25 


194 


108 


19 2 

18 74 


Lieutenant Stumm, “ In tho Rus- 
sian campaign against Khiva,” says 
that the road from Orenhurgh to 


9 

18 

13 


14 3 

11 4- 

13 0; 

11 6 

8 3; 

12 2 


128 


71 


14 

7 

10 

14 

12 

16 


44 


4s 


Orsk is fairly good and leads 
through abundant Cossack settle- 
ments and cultivated lands of the 
Ural Cossacks. But that from Orsk 
to Kasala in reality all signs of a 
road cease, and merely a track leads 
over tho stoppos or dosort through 
a country quito uncultivated and 
without supplies, and is continually 
enclosed in sandy deserts. Ho 
states that the distance is 490 miles, 
and that during the whole of this 
thoro are no resources or supplies 
oi auy kind. Between Kasala and 
Oliimkend he says that, although tho 
route runs through tho well-water- 
ed tracts of tho Syr Daria, tho 
character of the country alters 
little, except that grass grows on 
tho stoppes that alternate with 
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From Tashkent to the town of Orenburgh, Postal Hoad — confcd. 


Province of Sir "Dam, 
Kuramu Division. 


Fedor off 

"Victoroff ... 

Fort No. 2'(Karmak- 
chi). 

Klior-Tut 

Kara-Tugai 

Jlehibai 

Kazala Division. 

Ak-Jar 

Ak-Swat 

Maili-Bash 

Baskuri 

Fort No. 1, Kazala 

Unisk 

Bik-Buuli 


Goloff 

Kaiuinhli-Bash 

Andreyeff 

Sapphic 

Ak-Julpas 

Alti-Kuduk 

Nie.olaeff 

Kul-Kuduk 

Jungiirluk-Sor 

Constantinoff 

Kura-Kuduk 

Jnlus 

Torokli 


Province of 
Turgai. 

Jalovli 

Ak-Sai 

Jalanghach 

Irgiz. Town of — ... 

Bnz-Gumor 

Kizil-Yar 

Torenuziak 

Serali 

Kapani (Kara-Ku- 

duk). 

Kara-Sai 

Kum-Sai 

Chulak-Kairakti ... 
Ashchi-Sai ... 

Kara-Butak (forti- 
fied post). 

Bash- Kara-Butak ... 
Damdi 


From Total 

point between From point to Total between 
to chief point. chief places, 

point, places. 


Verets. Vent*. Miles. Fur. Miles. Fur. 




the Rarnly desorbs, and that tho 
marshes which have to he crossed 
t or skirted render the journey along 
the ronto very dangerous owing to 
their fever-laden vapours combined 
with excessive heat. The country 
is, however, partially cultivated. 
After reaching Turkistan the road 
runs through the heart of the pro- 
vince where cities are numerous and 
are Hiirroumlod by extensive aud 
well-watered gardens eupable of 
providing abundantly for troops on 
the march, and everywhere tho coun- 
try is inhabited. Bearing in mind 
the difficulties of tho route from Orsk 
fij to Kazala, it is possible to pic- 
ture the condition of a division 
of troops or train of carts on tho 
march and tho extremely difficult 
situation of this province in respect 
to the state of its communications. 
A detachment of troops on tho 
march hiking with them their sup- 
plies on a train of carts travels 20 
nrst.-i daily and halt- on the 1th 
day; at tlio best such a detachment 
could accomplish Hie whole journey 
from Oreulmrgli to Tashkent march- 
ing without any delays in about 
mouths. 

In 1881 tho communications bn- 
tween Orenburgh and Tashkent 
were in a deplorable state ami al- 
most impassable, and attention was 
therefore directed to the opening of 
a new route, mz., that vut Nijni 
Novgorod, Perm, Tobolsk, and 
Semap abitinsk. — (I. B., If. (V.) 

In tlio Khivan expedition tho 
column that started from Orenburgh 
was conveyed thence to Kazala in 
sledges, and the distance divided 
Gi into daily matches of about 10 miles. 
This was in the month of .1 unitary. 
The country between Orenburgh 
and Orsk is bare and stony in purtH, 
with occasional scanty brushwood, 
'l’he road is crossed by many rivu- 
lets which, when not frozen, are 
deep in mud. 

From Orsk to Kara-Butak tlio 
country, though bare of timber, ia 
not wanting in good pasturage. 
Hence this grass land is replaced by 
stony or dreary bare tracts. Water 
gets s«arcor, wliilo Huch herbage 


m 


From Tashkent to the town of Orenburg k, "Postal Hoad — concld. 


•Province of Sir Daria, 
Kururna Division. 

From %Total 
point between 
to chief 

point places. 

From point to 
point. 

Total between 
chief places. 

Remarks. 


Vernt,H. Vent*. 

Miles. 

Fur. 

Miles. 

Fu r. 








as grows is almost too bittor 

Bugati-Sai 

1ft 

12 

4? 



for oven camols to thrive on. At 

Sari-Kamrsh 

2 2\ 

14 

71 



Irghiz in spring timo tho inhabit- 

Tasta-Butak 

m 

11* 

6 



ants have to store up a sufficient 

Aral -Tube 

2H 

14 

Of 



supply of water to last them for 

1st ernes 


17 

01 



nino months out of the year. Aftor 

Ashchi-Butak 

14J 

9 

5 



Irghiz tho route crosses a depressed 

Tokan 

18 

11 

7i 



country, which is tho bod of an an- 

Orsk. Town of — ... 

271 

18 

2 



cient sea, in which there are salt 







lakos and quagmires. Ground ca- 


2141 




04 


Government of 






found, and anything more barren 

Orenburg. 






or desolate it is not easy to concoivo 







than tho surrounding country. 

Khabarna 

2G.V 

17 

41 



Wells across these Aralian deserts 

Guberlinska 

2ft 

1!) 

1] 



have been dug at every 12 or 15 

Podgornaya 

20 

17 

u 



milos, but the water is more or less 

llins k 

19 

12 




salt. The desolation of the country 

Nikulsk 

19 

12 

4f 



grows gradually loss as tho road 

V orklinc-Ozoro 

271 

18 

2 



approaches the Syr Daria. Even by 

Giriyalsk 

211 

12 

71 



this river the country does not in- 

KrftHnoiror.sk 

221 

U 

6 



deed present a very fertile aspect ; 

Viazovsk 

27 

17 

7‘i 



but witli the aid of irrigation coreal 

Kanumno-Ozero 

1(5 

10 

4 [ 



crops give moderate returns. Fruit 

Ncjinsk 

141 

ft 

f»f 



trees and the vine are productive. 

Oren burgh, Govorn- 

17 

11 

2J 



Mantdor and other dye roots thrive. 

rnont town. 

265 



175 

5} 

Only in the spring, howovor, can it 







he said that herbage is at all abun- 

Total 

1,9821 



1,280 

71 

dant, and that, too, only close to the 







river. 


C. M. M. 


Appendix O. 

List or the Aral Fleet. 


Name of vessel. 

Description. 

Date of build- 
ing. 

Horso power. 

Remarks. 

Perovski 

Steamer ... 

1853 

40 nominal 

Draws too much water for tho 

Obrutsheff 

Steam tug 

„ 

12 „ 

upper portions of the river. 

Sir Daria 

„ ,, 

1862 

20 „ 

Almost usoloss as a tug. 

Aral 

»» ii 

j M ... 

40 „ 

Samaroand* 

»» ii 

1 1866 

70 „ 


Tashkent 

” 

1870 

35 . „ 



* This steamer foundered in the ice- in tho winter of (Afam«.) 
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List of the Aral Fleet — contd. 


Minor vessels . 


Transfer of vessel. 

Description. 

Cargo capacity 
in tons. 

Date of bnild- 
ing. 

Remarks. 

No. 1 

Barge 

56 

1855 


„ 2 




„ 3 


00 

1860 


„ 4 


30 



„ 6 


121 

1855 


„ 7 





;; 1 ::: ::: 


130 

1871 


„ 10 

7 iron ferry 
boats. 

10 iron long 

185 

From 30 to 
25 each. 

From’ 1859 
to 1875. 
From 1854 



boats. | 

| From 3 to 5 

to 1859. 



{Marvin.) 


Route on the River Sir Daria. 



Distancb alonothe River. 

Ports* 

Between Ports. 

From Fort From Fort 

No. 1. Perovski. 


Versts. Miles. 

Verst*. 

Miles. Verst*. Miles. 

Fort No. 1 



525 346? 

„ 2 

265 175 J 

265 

260 1711 

,, Perovski 

260 17U 

525 

346? 

Jnlok 

175 116 ; 

700 

462,' 175 116 

Ucli-Keyik 

332 220 

1,032 

682? 507 336 

River Aria 

130 86 S 

1,162 

769 637 422 1 , 

Cbinaz 

182 319 

1,6 14 

1,08811,119 711? 


carried on from the middle of March to the end of October. 


Remarks. 


Between Forts No. 1 and No. 2 
navigation is carried on between 
the 25th March and 20th October. 

Between Fort No. 2 and Fort Pe- 
ru vski (on the Yamun-Daria), be- 
tween the 25th March and the middle 
of September. 

Between Fort Perovski and Chi- 
naz fortified post navigation is 


The period for navigation consequently averages 7£ months. 

According to the Cronstadt Gazette of 12th May 1883, these vessels havo all been handed over 
to a private company by the Russian Government. 


Tin: Sir "Darin, though navigable and used hy steamers, is of inferior importance as aline of 
Communication, -me- the loir way ibove Fort No. II is very bad. 

Great marshes and sand banks and rapids impcilo the navigation for the greater part of the 
year. The channel near Perovski is often scarcely a foot deep in summer ami in spring at most 
from threo to four feet deep. Formerly a number of canals were led from the river for irrigation 
purposes; there the Russians have stopped, thereby devastating whole tracts of country adjoining 
the. river; ■'till oveu tln.-u precautions Jiuvo failed to make thu Sir Daria a good means of communi- 
cation . — (Lieutenant Ntumm.) 


From the latest statements from Tashkent it is found that the only boats on the Sir Daria 
aro those belonging to the Russian Aral floot, Government pruperty, and performing only the work 
of the Crown. _ The fleet consists of six steamers, nine transport barges, seven largo iron ferry 
boats, and ten iron long boats. The- o are u-«_-d to convey Government .-tores (rum Ra» da to Chiqaz, 
the port for Tashkont. For navigati- -u the river may be divnl—1 into three portions from 
Rasala to Fort No. II, good for navigation purposes ; 2nd, from Fort No. 11 to Perovski through the 
Jaman Swamp, vory bad owing to the oxtromo shallowness ; 3rd, from Perovski to China, navigable. 
The river is only fit for navigation from March to October. Groat difficulty is experienced as 
regards fuel ; most of the saksoul (the fuel mostly used) has been burnt up, fiut coal has been found 
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Route on the River Sir Daria — conttl. 


about 00 miles above Kazala, but of what quality is not known. Coal is also imported to supple- 
ment tho saksoul. The great drawback to tho river navigation is the oxccssivo slowness of it ; 
vessel** always have to stop at nights. The fir-t section requires from two to three days with tho 
xtiv.un and ill roe to ->ix n«r>i i*i-t it t< > iiavig-iti 1 it : the -ond section taking about the same time sand 
the third 'H-' tiou take - from 8 t<j 11 du^x duw u-Htp-am and 12 to 20 going up stream.— (Marvin's lt Rus- 
sian advance towards India/') Steam navigation on tho Sir Daria is excessively difficult owing 
to the peculiar characteristic's of the river, ri r., it« sinno'dtv, the swiftness of the cuvrmt reaching 
in places seven to eight ver-t- an hour, and the -hiltiug ol the ■■Ininnd In ,i> I- 1 1 1 i>.*ii to which mu-t 
be remomherod that men and stores before embarkation have to pass over the worst part of the 
road between Orenburg and Tashkent. Tho extreme shallowness of the portion of tho rivor named 
Jaman Daria running through the .Taman Swamp i- ul-u i gn at draw bn. k , a- it divide-- th.< river 
into two so])arato portions. In this reach, which i-< 13'» in i I*-- in length at the uio-t I'nvurnldo time 
of the year for navigation, viz., Juno and July, tin* water i- only :J h-.-t «l* , i.-p and ut otli*-r times 
only 1 foot deep. For this reason it was found host to employ one set of steamers on tho upper 
portion and another on tho lower, the steamer Tashkent serving as a connecting link between them 
rn the 2nd section of tho river, lt is a common thing for tho steamers on the Sir Daria to stick 
on a sandbank and to remain there for Home time. The steamers cannot run at night. For 
transporting cargo tho flotilla has nine barges carrying in all 894} tons. Tho greatest amount 
of cargo, <fco., carried in a season by tho flotilla was in 1875 and reached 3,1 JO 1 18 tons. The 
groatest number of troops was in 1874, 4,480, and in that year tho cargo amounted to 2,940 tons. 

Several attempts have been made to deepen tho channel of tho Jaman Daria, but all havo 
proved ii-wl'. mid the project has now been given up. (“ Turk is tan Region,” Yol. II, by 
Colonel Kostenko.) 


C. M. M. 


Appendix P- 

From the To mi of Turkidan to Onk* via the town of Tnrgai. 


Camping grounds. 

From 

to 

point. 

Total 

between 

chief 

places. 

From point to 
point. 

Total between 
chief pluees. 


Versts. 

Versts. | 

Miles. 

Far. 

Miles. 

Fur. 

Tnrkistan. Town 
of — 








Turkistan. Town of — The distance 
from the town of Tnrkistan to tho 
camping ground on the Shurnuk 
ranal is 2H versts (14 miles } furiong). The road leaving Tnrkistan in a north-west direction 
t. m nt first for IV wrsts (1 mile) between the walls of gardens as far as the Jimtdiki canal, 
andVrorn th. uo< to the camping ground through a level and open country , grown over hero and 
1 .ri with salt soli herbs “ jautak,” a thorny bush, and “ nnya ; the ormer makes excellent food 
for camels and the latter, in its dry state, passable fuel. At 8 rents (o miles 2 .^ furlongs) horn 
the town the roa<l crosses the Karacliik stream, which, except for fifteen days m the spring ol the 
vn r Xa tlie watflr in it is very high, is always easily pn.cti-.hl- at the ford : at 11 versts (7 miles 
21 furlongs) the road crosses tho dry bed of tho Karsakti .-.Uxaiii . m is .vi -i, (I 1 miles tj^lougs) 
the Kos Mezgil canals, in which tho water does not always reach the road as it is distributed 
fields above • at 22 ,-^r-ts (H miles 4' furlongs) tlm Shurnnk canal {camping ground) 
SS gcod^uirc water!* ’ At the camping ground on the Mmrnak there is little food for camels, but 
sufficient fuel, roots of “ jusan ” and dung 


Shurndk-Arik canal. I 21£ 


14 | of | ... I ... I Shnrndk Canal (Sauran-Arik)— 

From tho Shurmik canal to the Dish’ 
i| | I I I I Arik stream is 35 versts (23 miles I 2 

furlongs) From tho ShurUk canal the road separating from the postal 
northerly direction over level country, intersected with dry shallow hollowB. At 21 P' 

?i furlongs) the road oroasea tho dry bed of the Maidan-Tal atroam. tho water ■from > which m <!»»“ 
off into the “ Arik ’’—irrigation cut— of the same name, flowing parallel to the course of tho n 
and very close to it at 26 versts {17 miles 2 furlongs) tho road crosses the tolorably deop 
dry be? of the Satim-Sai stream ; at 34 n r*ts (22 miles 4 } furlongs) crosses the dry hed ol the 

The Coai " k th<! ° r “‘ l > ur * 

tife this route in and out of the district. 
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From the town of Turkistan to Orek via the town of Turgai — contd. 


Camping grounds. 

Prom 

point 

to 

point. 

Total 

between 

chief 

places. 

From point 
to pomt. 

Total between 
chief places. 

Be marks. 


Versts. 

J Versts. 

Miles. Pur. 

Miles. | Fnr. 



Bish-Arik with stoop, hut not high hanks ; and about 1£ versts (1 mile) further on reaches the 
Bish-Arik canal, into which the whole water of the stream of the same name is drawn off, Tho 
road on this inarch passes through a level, salt-soil country, occasionally crossing, almost imper- 
ceptible, flat oiniiii>n>'< *. The whole loe.ility between the above-named camping grounds is grown 
io'-r with tho “ jiis.in "herb, iiirni.-liim. good food for camels, and, in addition, its roots supply 
good fuel- At tin* camping ground on the Bish-Arik there is little ,k jusan ; ” water good and very 
plentiful, and Millh-ii-iit fuel C" ju-.in ”). At Bishak-Arik the caravan road into Turkistan, by 
whi(;h all caravans from Turgai enter Turkistan and leave it, branclios off through the village of 
Bahai-Kurgan. 

Stream Bisli-Arik ... 35 ... 23 1$ ... ... River Itish-Arii. — From tho Bish- 

Arik to tho Kraeh spring is 23 versts 
(15 miles 2 furlongs). Tho road 
from Bish-Arik rises on to a plateau, 
and up to tho Kraeli spring pas-os through an undid. ding country, intersected by dry and shallow 
hollows. At 9 versts (5 miic- 7} furliing-l Iroin tin- ■■ imping ground the road crosses the Diuihai 
spring; at 13 versts (8 mile-* 5 f urloug-i tie' TiAl.iiui-li-lful.ik spring near the cemetery of that 
name , and finally, at the 23nl verst (15 miles 2 furlongs) roaches the Kraeh spring. At all tho 
springs named the water is good mid -utfieiently plentiful, hut the best of all both in the quantity 
and quality of tin* a. it- r i- lh.it <il k r.icli-Ltui -k at tuv Li-ii-ing gi-i-im-l , the road between Bish-Arik 
and Kraeh is over hard, stony ground. There is no grazing or vegetable fuel at all at tho Kraeh 
spring. 

Springs of Kraeh- 23 ... 15 2 ... ... Kraeh Ratal; Springs.— From tho 

Baulk. Kraeh-Bul.ik spring to the Jidcli 

stream is 28 ver^t* (IS miles 4} fur- 
longs); throughout this distance tho 
road lies in an undulating country, which, however, presents no difficulty in the way of ascents 
and descents. At 11 versts (7 miles 2 f furlong-) road reaches the springs of Kntf ii-Knja-Biil;ik 
with good water ; about the springs is tho cemetery of the smile name ; at 20 rrrsls (13 miles 
2 tuVlongs) the road crosses the dry bed of the Shalgaia- Kelli stream, in the bed of which to 
the right of road are springs with good water. At 28 revels (18 miles fj furlongs) the road reaches 
the Jidcli stream, tho bed of which is also dry, hut in it are many good and plentiful springs of 
waiter. From Kraeh to Hie Khalgaia stream the road is over hard, stony ground, hut from tho 
Klmlgaia to the Jidcli si ream over a salt-soil, and the whole of this locality is covered with light 
brushwood of “ buialieh,” amongst which are found small hushes of “ snLsnul.” At the camp- 
ing ground on tho Jiedli si ream there is a great deal of water ; fuel (the small hushes of 
** haialich ” and “ saksaul ”) is plentiful, and there is also sufficient food lor camels— “ jusan.” 

Stream Ji deli ... 28 ... 18 Jut tit *S7 rerun.— From the Jidcli 

stream to the Mm- Kulak springs is 
28 versts (18 miles 41 furlongs). 'Dio 
road for this distance lies in a somewhat undulating country, occasionally intersected with wide, 
but not deep river channels ; at 1 versts (t miles b furlongs) are tho tank and spring of Kotan- 
Bulak, with good water; at 11 versts (7 miles 2\ furlongs) the road crosses the dry bed of tho 
Aristamli stream, tin* hanks of which are grown over with tamarisk hushes ; at 20 versts (17 miles 
2 furlongs) the road descends to tho valley of the Min-Bnlfik, over which arc scattered a number 
of springs with good fresh water. Throughout tho whole march the road lies on hard, stony soil, 
except in a few places in tho hollows in which the soil is salt. Throughout tho whole distance 
there is plenty of “ haialich.” At the camping ground there is plenty of water, and also a great 
quantity of “ haialich ” for fuel ; there is only plenty of herbage for forage in the spring, as after 
that it is eaten up by the Kirgiz nomads. 

Springs of Miu-Bu- 28 ... 18 4i I Min-Ttnlak springs.- From the 

lak. Miu-Bul ik -pring- to tho-u of P.mt- 

Ka/g.m I- , r - t; V. i-.is (.{;, mili-H 3$ 

| furlongs). Tho road from Min- 
Buliik to the Daut-Kazgdn springs lies on tho spurs of tho Kiira-Tou range between the mountains 
of Kara Mu run and Diormen-Tau ; the ascents mid descents of the spurs are not steep, and present 
no difficulty. At 10$ versts (10 miles 7fc furlongs) on the right of the road under tho Diermen-Tau 
hill aro two springs of tho same name, in one of which tho water is rather salt ami hitter, 
and in tho other good, hut only in small quantities, perhaps sufficient for a small passing detach- 
ment of about 200 men without baggage animals. If both springs were cleaned out a largo 
quantity of water could ho counted on. From the 22nd verst (14 miles 4 i furlongs) from the 
camping ground, the road in some places passes over smooth salt soil, and at 37 versts (24 miles 
4£ furlongs), diverging from the paths leading to tho Ak-Kuduk well, perceptibly changes its 
former northerly direction fora north-westerly ono, and as far as Daut-Kazgan-Tau runs on salt-soil 
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between not vory large sand hillock*, grown over with “ saksaul.” At 47 verst s (111 miles lj 
furlongs) it again enters tho 1 f inf-K.i/^an mountain* through which it runs as far as tlio springs 
at tho exit from those hills. Tho road on this march is on stony soil, except at the Halt marshes 
above named. At tho camping ground at the l)aut-Kazg;in springs .there is no grass for forage ; a 
little fuel (bushes of “ baialieh ”) and sullicicnt water in tho springs for a detachment of 800 men 
with all their baggago animals. 

K.B — As tlu* marrh from Min-Buluk to the Daut-Kazgan springs is excessively long, it is necessary to carry witli 
one as much water as l lie vessels permit of. The part of 1 he water used on the first third of the march can he 
replenished at the Dicrmcn -Bulak spring. In hot weather it is better to make this march at night. 

Spring of Daut-Kaz- | 53$; ... 35 3* Daut-Kazgrin springs. - From tho 

gun. Daiit-Kazgun springs to the Tole- 

Kul Lake is 44 versts (29 miles l.$ 
| furlongs). Tho road between these 

camping grounds passes over a very level, salt-soil country, grown over with occasional bushes of 
“ saksaul ” and “ baialieh.” On approaching Telo-Kul llio -'iik-uml Lnidies become less frequent, 
and finally, when about 7 i l 5 Inrlong-d from tho lake, there are none to be found. At 

thu camping ground there i- pk-ut,\ ot herbage lor forage, and sufficient fuel (“baialieh”). Tho 
water in the lake is somewhat saltish. 

Lake Tele-Kul (south 44 ... 29 1$- ... ... Camping gronndon the south shore 

Bide). of the, Lake Tele-Kid From the 

camping ground on the south shoro 
to that on the north shore of tho 
Lake Tole-Kul is 40 versts (26 miles 4 furlongs). From the camping ground on the south shoro 
tho road takos a north-west direction and runs along tho edge of the lake through a level, 
salt-soil country, thickly uvorgrown with “ saksaul ” and tamarisk. At 30 versts (19 miles 
7 furlongs) tho road reaches a narrow arm of the Lake Tole-Kul, across which a dam* about 58$ 
yards long is constructed, which serves for crossing to the north shore of the lake. From the 
point of passage to the camping ground the road for a distance of 10 versts (6 miles 5 furlongs) 
runs along the north side of the lake in an easterly direction. At the camping ground on tho 
north shore of tho lake thcro is plenty of meadow grass for forage ; there is no fuel ; tho water 
in the lakh is fresh. 

Lake Tole-Kul 40 ... 26 4 ... ... Camping ground on the northern 

(nurth side). shore of Lake Tele-Kid. From the 

camping ground on the northern 
shoro of Lake Tele-Kiil to the 
springs of Kamish-Bulak is 71 versts (47 miles £ furlong) After l iving the l ike 12 rer^N 
(7 miles 4 furlong) in a north-east direction, the regular i-ar-iv an rend h-odine In tin l\ uni -li- Kul.ik 
springs is Htruck ; at 42 versts (27 miles (ij- furlongs) tho road descends from the flat level 
plateau to the basin of Lake Aris, a salt lake; at 5-4 versts (35 miles 0[ furlongs) the road leads 

1 >ast three wells of Kara-Kuduk, which are on the very shore of Lake Aris. The water in the 
Cara-Kuduk wells is very salt, and, in addition, so little in quantity that it might be sufficient 
for 200 men without baggage animals. At 56 versts (34 miles 1 furlong) on thu right of the road 
there are also on the margin of the lake the springs of Tuz-Bul.ik, the water of which is salt and 
bitter and not much in quantity. At 65 versts (43 miles furlong) the road passes near tho 
brackish spring of Kil-Bulsik, whence perceptibly tm-ning to the loft, it runs over friable salt- 
Boil to tho Kamish-Bubik spring (the halting place). 

From tho vory lake of Tele-Kul to the descent into tho Aris basin, the road runs over level 
high ground of clayey soil, mixed with small pebbles ; this high ground is studded with an 
occasional bush of “ baialieh.” After descending into tho basin, the road runs over salt-soil 
intersected in many places with salt marshes, which aro difficult to pass in spring. From tlio 
wells of Kara-Kuduk to tho Kil-Bulak spring for a distance of nearly 11 versts (7 miles 24 fur u 
longs) tho road passes through deep sand between hillocks grown over with “ saksaul.” At tho 
camping ground at the Kamish-Bulak springs there is plenty of water, which is saltish to tho 
taste ; round about tho springs aro soino green reeds, which Herve for fodder for horses and 
baggage animals ; there is no fuel. The march of 71 versts (46 miles $ furlong) from Lako 
Tele-Kul to the Kamish-Bul&k springs over an enormous waterless expanse of country iB very hard 

* This dam was constructed on the June 1874 by men proceeding on indefinite furlough from Taahkeml. 

It was made of “ saksaul ” and tamarisk found on the shore of tho lake ; three hours were expended In making 
it. As the dam mentioned may perhaps be injured by the pressure or water in spring or even earrind away, in eon- 
Bcqurnccnf whieh a new one would have to be erected, ilii* mr.um-ian. ■ »lniiild be borne in mind by comm indera 
conducting marching detachments, in order that on liming Ta-hUnd iluj may provide ihenisilvi * with the licet si- 
pary quantity of spades, which are also necessary at some uf the camping grounds for c learing out the springs 
and wells. _ - 
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both on men and baggage animals, and requires to bo dono at night, at which time camels do not 
get so quickly wearied, and men also suffer less from thirst: camels have to travel uninterruptedly 
for twonty-one hours ; it is noccssary to take water supplies for the road. 

Springs Kamislili- 71 ... 47 K ■'•••>< h-RnlM From tlm 

Bulak. ls.i is i'li- Tin I ik - 1 -ri ntr t-* S.ii-i-Hul ik 

is 2 V < -/'>■ ll^ mil.- 71 turloiu-i. 
Thu road between the springs named 
runs at first for 7 >. .'O’.-b (4 mile* 5 furious-) over li.dd nit— Mil. cut up with salt marsh, and beyond 
this to the camping ground of Siri-Bul.ik over - indy -.iU--.il, -t added with bushes of baialich 
and saksaul. At b and 9 rurstx (5 miles 2‘ furlongs and 5 miles 71 furlongs) from the camping 
ground a quantity of springs are met with scattered on both sides, in some of which the water 
i- Iri-h, in otlu-r-t braeki-h , the low ground in which these springs are found is covered with 
good meadow grass. At 24 •■> > -/- (15 mill- 7 1 furlongs) on the left of the road there is a small 
spring of sulphurous water. The water in the Sari- Bulak sprint is dear, ferro-sulphurous, and 
hitter to the taste ; “ jusan ” furnishes food for camels at the camping ground ; and there is plenty 
of fuel (“ saksaul” and “ baialich ”). 

Springs Sari-Bulak. I 281-1 ... I 18 I 7i| .. I . . I Sari-Jhthtk sprinqs . — From the 

S.iri-Buhik springs to the Kspe-Sai 
1 I I I [ I I stream is 31 £ vernts (20 miles 7 fur- 

longs). The road from Sari-Buhik to the Espe stream is over level country, intersected in three 
places by broad river channels. At 15 versts (9 miles 71 furlongs) from the camping ground the 
road passes near the spring of Kutin-Bulfik, with bitter water. Throughout, the whole march 
little “ saksaul ” and “ baialich ” is met with. In the bed of the Espo stream there is no running 
water, but thero are many springs and ditches with good fresh water ; to obtain water m i.ho 
bed it is sufficient to dig a few spades full and clear fresh water at once appears ; the Kirghiz 
dig dowii to the water with their hands even without the aid of any instrument. The valley of 
the Espo stream about k verst in width (582 yards) is covered with -hort given herbage furnishing 
very good food for horses and camels ; there is plenty of fuel -.ik-.uil " .iml " l>.ii.ili.'h”). 


Hrook Espe-Sai ... 31* t ... 1 

1 20 1 

71 ... 1 

j Espp-Rai 

stream. — From the Espe- 


! 

Sni stream 

to th.-Tnr-Bnhik springs 



| | 

| is 22 i 

/ -■ ! mil. . 7', fiirl.ing-.i. 

Tho road between these camping 

■ grounds 

is over quite l-" 1 

ivl . ■-.li nt rv 

on lit- -oil , and only at 

17 verst* (11 miles 2r furlongs) it 1 

begins to 

cross the fl.il -p 

nr- li-iiiii Hi. 

lii-.h r-r-.iiud of Kaudik- 


Tau, over which rises not very steeply to the camping ground the springs of Tuz-Bul;ik. At 
tlie camping ground there are four springs, of which two are in the ravine by which the road 
rises and the others, 400 sajens (922 yards) to the left of the road, in another hollow ; the water 
in the whole four springs will perhaps suffice for a detachment of about 800 men without 
baggage animals ; the water in the springs is bitter to the taste. At the camping ground there is 
good food for camels and sufficient fuel (“ baialich”). 

Spring Tuz-Bulak 22£ ... 14 7| I Tvz-lhtUlc yjornu/s (Kandil;).-- 

(Sandik). From the Tuz-Bulak springs to tlio 

camping ground on The” Kalniak- 
| Ivirgiin river is 21 vrm is (20 miles 
4 J- furlongs). Between the Tuz-Bulak springs and the Knlmnk-Kir.'rin stream the road crosses a 

flit hi Jil.iud of hard, sandy soil ; along tlm I .m- in< t .villi -mall patches with “baialich” 

l'U-li.-s. At G r . GI miles 7 1 , 1 furlongs) tho road crosses the broad channel of the Ak-Sai, and at 
7 i’. i-.K- fl mil.-. 5 fiiiliuig-1 bi twe.-u the two wells of Kos-Kuddnlc water bitter; at;' 20 verst* (19 
ni il« - i 7 furlong-) tlie mud demands to tho camping ground hi (lie valley of the Kalinak-Kirgan 
stivum. The water in this river has uo continuous current, but is iutei mpted, remaining in tho 
deep pools of tho bed like small elongated lakes ami remains so tho whole year 1 through. In the 
pools mentioned a few fish breed (carp). The whole valley of the Kalmak-K irgiiii is grown with 
green “ jusan ” furnishing very good food for horses, camels, and sheep, and consequently many 
Kirghiz camps of tho Japas tribe are scattered along the stream; the tlun bushes ol‘ the 
‘‘ kokpek” and “ jantal” (thorny bushes) covering tho valley serve as good fuel. 

Stream K a l m a k- 31 ... 20 4) . .. River Kalmak-Ki njdn (BeleudtiJ. 

Kirgan (Buleudti). From the K dm.ik-K ire'in stream 

to the river Mnl.lLr i-i 21 j * (22 
mil s 7 furlongs). From the camp- 
ing ground on tho Kulmnk-TTirgrin the road at fir- 1 i mi- .-lh.i. j flic river \alb.v, and at G verst* 
(3 miles 7£ furlongs) ri«en at a very .h-enled in. din..- ; .*1 7 <■- 1 1 mil . - 5 fm I..-n^ ) the road crosses 

a not very deep hollow ; at 17 verst* (11 miles 2j furloug.-j p.i--.- ihr..ii-h t !i«- dry bed of tho 
Miur ; and at 35 versts (23 miles furlongs) reaches tho camping ground on the Muldir stream. 
Along the road on this march there is scarcely any vegetation, except in tho valley of tho dry 


A— 11 
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Miur stream, in which grass grows. At tho camping ground thoro is good water in great quan- 
tities, plenty of fodder (“ jusan ” and meadow grass), and a littlo fuel (roots of dry “ jusan ”). 
Stroam Muldir 34£ .. 22 7 ... I . River Muldir {Bulunti).— From tho 

(Buhiiiti). I Muldir stream to tho K ugalajar 

stream is 46 versts (30 miles i'ur- 
j longs). From tho camping place 

on the Muldir tho road rises, but not steeply, to an insignificant height, and at 5 verst s (3 inileH 2J 
furlouir-d crones a narrow, but deep, dry ravine: at 22 versts (14 miles 4, furlongs) it runs 
t li *i i 1 1 il dry hollow; at 24 verst if (15 miles 71 furlongs) on the right and 27 versts (17 miles 
71 furlongs) on the left the road passes by two pastnro ti elds sown with feathergrass ; at 31 eersiA- 
(20 miles 4) furlongs) the road crosses the ravine of Taldi-Sai, in which in some places, on the left 
of tho road, snow-water remains throughout tho wliolo summer, and caravans often camp there. 
In tho years in which there is much snow in winter, great deal of water remains in tho laldi- 
Sai ranno in the summer. Further on, tho road, after crossing three slight hollows running 
into the dry Terosken-Sai ravine at tho 3Uli, 37th, and 39th versts (22 miles 4J furlongs 24 miles 
4) furlongs, and 25 miles GJ furlongs), reaches the river K ugalajar at tho 4 1 u i verst (31 miles 
IV furlongs)— the camping ground. Throughout tho whole march between the Muldir and Kugii- 
lajar streams tho road runs on hard, sandy soil, studded with small “ jusan , " and very occasionally 
here and there with bushes of “ baialieli.” At tho camping ground on tho K ugalajar streams 
there are a number of springs in its bed with i 1-iiv-e -u pi 3y of water, but there is no regular 
stream ; tliero is plenty of grass for forage and a little fuel (.root-* of “ jusan ). 


Stream Kugdlajar 40 J 30 d Kiuer KuutiUijar fjimikr) '.—From 

(Jimiko). the river Kugdlajar to tho river 

j Kargiila is 11 verst a (27 miles 1£ 
furlongs). Tho road on tho camping ground rises np tho steep bank of the Kugdlajar stream to 
a fhtf hi i’ll In in I, along which it ruus up to tlie next ramping ground ; on this march the road runs 
lln-.Mi .-l. -.-V. 1 - ,1 , light hollows covered with feather grass. The whole country between the 
Kugdlajar and Kargiila streams is level on hai*d, sandy soil and studded with small jusan. 
The camping ground on tho river Kargiila is a very good one; the water is v«.-ry trend . 1 ho 
valh’y covered with many good herbs, “jusan,” fine reeds, and cow-parsnip, iurniMiiug g ■ ■■ ■■ I |,, o , l 
for horses and baggage animals ; a little fuel (roots of “ jusan"). In tho Kargala stream there is 
an excessively large quantity of fish (percli and gudgeon). 

Stream Kargala ... I 41 I ... I 27 I U j ... 1 I Riwr Kargala.— From the Kar- 

1 I I 1 rdH sin'll m to that of Kaulagul is 

J ] | j j j 1 31 .vi./s cji> lnil.-s l\ furlongs). 

Having loft the Kargiila J- verst, (583 yards) the road crosses a branch of the stream ami impercep- 
tibly rises out of the valley on to aflat high land ; at 14 versts (!) miles 2 4 furlongs) tlio road 
crosses the Kudukti-Sai ravine, which falL into tho basin of the Karakul on tho left ot the road, 
in which tho spring season water sometimes remains throughout tho whole summer ; cm tho 
right side, near tho road, in tho Kudukti-Sai ravine, there is a not very deep well of fresh water ; 
further on, at the 18tli, 25tli, and 29th ve rests (11 miles 7.] furlongs, 10 nines 4, furlongs, and 
19 miles l j furlongs), tho road passes some small basins, in which a great deal of tho spring 
water HOmotimcs remains. These holes are covered with cow-parsnip and fine green reeds. 
Between the Kargiila and Kaid v.-ul stream the road runs over level country on hard, sandy soil; 
along the road a giv.it deal of leather grass is mot with. The Kaulagul stream (the camp- 
ing ground) only has a regular stream in spring ; during the remainder of tho year littlo lakes 
of good fresh water remain in tho bod. There is plenty of fodder at tho camping ground of a 
good quality ; no fuel. 

Stream Kaidagul ...I 311 ... | 20 1 4£ I ... I ... I River Kaidagul .— From the river 

I [ Kaulagulto the camping ground on 

{ I I | j the south-western edge of Lake 

Bashcho-Kul is 21 versts (13 miles 7i furlongs). From the camping ground in the Kaidagul 

the road runs to Lake Bashehe-Kul ovor somewhat undulating country, full of small basins, 
a largo number of which aro covered with cow-parsnip ; the road throughout tho whole march ia 
on clay soil, grown over with “jusan,” and occasionally leather grass ; a,t 14 (9 miles <s a 

furlongs) on the right of the road aro ditches with fresh water. The water in Lake Bashcho-Kul 
is frenh ; on its shores there is plenty of meadow grass and reeds for fodder for horses and camels ; 
for fuel there is in summer dung, and -in autumn and winter plenty of reeu cano. Ine Kirghiz 
have their winter quarters at Lake Bashcho-Kul. 

Lake Bashcho-Kul .( 21 I ... I 13 I 7i I ... 1 ... I Lake Bashche-Kul — From Lake 

Bashche-Kul to the river JalanehiK 
[ | | [ j I | is 57£ versts (38 miles i furlong). 

The road from Bashc.he-Kul up to camping ground on tho Jalftnohik runs over an undulating 
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country, full of a number of basins, the greater part of which are covered with meadow grass 
and fine roods. In those basins or depressions there is spring water. Commencing at 14 versts 
(9 miles 2.) hi dongs) and up to 81 versts (20 miles 4£ furlongs) tho road is on sands, amongst which 
there aro some soft places. At the 81 st and 31tli versts (20 miles 4} furlongs and 22 miles tj fur- 
lougs) the road runs through two deep hollows running into tho low ground of the Saz.inbai, with 
its salt marsh on the left of the road. With tho exception of tho 17th rerst (11 miles 2\ furlongs) 
of sandy ground, the road ou this march lies tho whole time on firm sand. At !•'* ^38 miles 

3i 1 nrlongs i the roud slopes down to the river Jalanchik, the camping ground. Tho water in 
the stream is running ; tho banks aro grown over with meadow grass and tine green rn-lios ; 
there is tio fuel growing at tho camping ground. Thoro aru a great many fish in tUe JuLm/lnk 
pike of large size, perch, Ac. 

N.B. According to the Kirghiz, caravans do not porform this maTch of 57J versts « (38 mil os 1 
furlong) in one day, lmt camp at the wells of Kazi'inbui* Kuduk at 3(1 versts (ID miles 7 furlongs) 
from Luke lJashche-Kul. Although there are indeed wells, thoro is very little water in them, 
an<l that is so brackish and tainted that detachments marching should not count on these wells, 
but go direct from Lake Basclie-Kul to the Jalanchik stream. 

.Stream Jalanchik . 1 57 i 1 ... I 38 I J I .. , I Hirer Jahinrhil -— From the river 

II Jalriuehiktotlu' lljf p-i- Kuduk ditch- 

| I I | 1 I * ii .Hj i’. f-'/s i jj mil' s 7 furlongs). 

After crossing tho river Jalanchik, on leaving tho camping ground, by a deep and swampy ford, 
the road rises to hilly hi _Ti ground from flm river, and at 1 versts (2 miles 5, iurlone-'d descend- 
ing into low ground of . i L t - - 1 ■ 1 1 , |M"r>t in-ar an elongated basin with water in if l-.i\nigit on 
the right ; at 7 1 mil. - 5 furl-. ng-1 the road passes near the sandhill of Harali-Tuni with a 

tomb on it ; at 1 1 .md 12 . • . ■/ i7 mi!.--. 2J furlongs) ami 7 miles 7; furlongs) the road runs along 
the left side of tho Karn-Tuz ' salt lake ; at 29 versts (19 miles li lurlnngs) the road rising on to 
a flat high land, quickly descends again to the suit lake of Jiafpa-Karasu, along the north-east 
shore of which it runs to tho hollow of Batpa- Kuduk with its cuttings where the camping ground 
is. iriic road on this mareh lies in a salt-soil district almost bare. At the camiiing ground there 
are many ditches, but only five with water in them. Tim water in tho well* is good and may 
supply 1,000 men without baggage animals, which can bo *V ib r- -1 in lie- iii-iulibounug Lake Uatap- 
Kara-Su, the water in which is unfit for tlm use of men , tic' '‘.it . r in 1 1 ■■ ■ ■-nt.-* < m bo obtained 
without the use of ropes. There is sufficient fodder about the cuts ; fuel there is none. 

Batna Kuduk (canal) | 3111 ... I 22 I 7 i I .. ! littlna Kuityk m ils.- (\n a small 

j I I I I I valley running into Luke Bapta- 

|| j l | | 1 Kjira-Su) From the camping 

ground at tho Batpa-Kuduk wells to tlio river Tvabirga is 80 i ’vents (2t miles Li furlongs). I ho 
road between these points runs in a somewhat undulating country, full of basins and lakes. 
At 8 versts from tho camping ground on the left of the road is the large meadow of ( Jmbti- Kill, m 
which there is much water in spring ; lmt in summer it dries up, and this lawn is covered with 
g.M-.l III. a gr i - - : at 17 Versts (1 1 miles 21 furlongs) the road parses through a hollow, joining 
t!><- Kilo . i Ala-K ill aid Chukur-Kul ; the latter is on tlio right of the road, 1 versts ^off (2 miles 5 J , 
furlongs) near tho tomb of Hasau-llimes ; on the shores of Chukur-Kul the Kirghiz cultivate 
wheat and millet ; at 28 versts (18 miles 4} furlongs) pr.«o-. through a wide salt, mardiy hollow 
running out from a salt lake near tho road. Tho whole i.ie ility b.-tw.vii Ihe Batpa wells and tho 
river Kabirga is on clayey salt-soil and covered with “jusan ” and feather grass ; basins arc met 
with along tho road for the greater part grown over with meadow herbs 3he water in the rivor 
Kabirga is good ; “ jusan ” and fine green rushes on the banks of the stream furnish good fodder 
for baggage animals ; thoro is sufficient fuel (roots of “jusan ”). 

Stream Kabirga ... I 361 ... I 24 I 11 ... I ... I . Kivcr KMr.ja.- Prom tho ramp- 

& ing ground on the river Kabirga 

| | I tlio road runs at first for li versts (1 

milo) in a north-east direction along tho left bank of tho river then cross. - to Ih- 1 I'ubtbank at 
a point where it is dry, mid turns sharply to tho west, after which at J -■ UI ' J ,’ "J l '. wni 

camping ground it descends imperceptibly to tho me oh >w -like- valley ot the river lurgai ; at 8 
verMa miles 2* furlongs) makes a sharp turn t» . Ic u-rtb^t aud from hero to the river 
Turgai for a distance of 0 versts (3 miles 1~\ furlongs) passes through inundated meadows (water 
meadows) on wliich tho spring water sometimes remains for a long time, as, for instance, up to 
tho middle of July ; but such a prolonged presence of water in the lurgai valley , 
seldom, and generally tho water subsides by the 1st June When nearly a re s furlongs) 
from the town the road crosses the riv6r Turgai l»y a well-constructed wooden bridge, which is 
always put together at the end of tho month of May ; from tho time the ri> or overflows until the 
bridge is put up tho crossing is made bv a ferry about 5 versts (.3 miles 2 a furlongs) above the 
town ; the ferry is kept by Kirghiz. When the river Turgai keeps within its banks, the width 
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is from 35 to 58 yards, and tho depth inconsiderable ; the water in the river is oxecllont. 
Detachments passing through camp on the right bank of the river at tho bridge. In the river 
Turgai there are a great many fish (pike, porch, roach, and carp), catching which forms almost tho 
chief occupation of the inhabitants of tho town. From tho river Kubirga to Turgai is l. r 4 
verst 8 (10 miles 1 iurlong). There aro 28 gates to the town. 

Turgai, town of ... j 15J- j 775 1 10 I 1 I 513 1 7$ Town of Turgai . — From tho town 

[of Turgai to tho Koslieldk water- 
• I [ | I | | cuts is 30.1 v draft* (20 miles lj fur- 

longs). Tho road between these points runs through an * almost level country on hard sand, 
grown over with good herbs. In tho first 5 versts (3 miles 24 furlongs) from the town the road 
runs through five not very deep hollows; at 28 versts (10 miles 44 furlongs) is the Kara-Sai 
hollow, in which at 2 versts (1 mile 2\ furlongs) more to the right of llie road are scattered many 
fresh wells, at which thexe are some Kirghiz villages ; at 25 versts (10 miles 44 furlongs) on the 
road itself on the right there are many water cuts of Kung-Aigir with fresh water ; at 31 versts 
the road re aches the Ko-helak wells ; the camping ground studded about in a good meadow 
basin at the foot of a sandhill. At tho camping ground there aro many wells, and tho water in 
them is fresh, bxit they all require cleaning out ; although tho Kirghiz, who winter here, clear 
them out in tho autumn, they again get blocked up during thu winter, and remain iu this condition 
throughout tho whole summer. As the water in these wells is not more than 34 to 5 feet below 
the surface of the ground, passing detachments would not require more than half an hour to 
clean them out ; there is plenty of food for horses and camels, but no fuel growing. 

Kosholak canal ... 1 304 j ... j 20 j I4 j ... 1 ... I Koshel Ah writs. From the Koshc- 

I I ' ir, k wells to the camping ground on 

I j 1*11 the right bank of the river Ulkayak 

is 36 versts (23 miles 7 furlongs). From Koshehik to the Ulkayak stream the road runs in an 
almost westerly direction over undulating ground, full of basins , at 10 versts (6 miles 5 furlong.-,) 
it, runs through the Ohukur-Kura-Sai hollow, in which, on the left of the road, aro many fresh 
wells : at 18 and 10 versts (12 miles 74 furlong -md 12 miles 4 furlong*) the road runs through a 
large basin, inundated iu spring by tie- un-rHow of llie river Kahirga, and furnishing Ihe 
Kirghiz with rich hay crops ; at 23 versts (15 miles 2 furlongs} thu roa.il crosses the river 
Ulkayak, easily fordable, and from this point perceptibly change its direction to the nnrth- 
w<-st. After crossing, the road runs along the Ulkayak on it- 1 Lid bank, .md at 1 1 i - ■ / . (p miles 
2] furlongs) turns to the camping ground. Tho soil on tins m ■ r--li 1- li.ir-l -.iud, grim 11 over 
with “ju-an” tamarisk, and feathergrass; the water in tlic Ulk&yak is fresh; there is ample 
forage at the camping ground, but no fuel. 

Stream Ulkayak ... | 36 | ... 1 23 7 | ... I ... 1 Camping ground on the right hank 

I I jo/ the river Ulkayak.— From the 

• ■ I I I ! camping ground on the Ulkayak f ie 

road as far as the Kara-Butak stream leads along tlio river, !■ a Mug abnii 1 to :P <■, , , / - o', ; mr- 
longs to 1 mile 5f furlongs) on the right. Only at 39 versts (25 miles (i 4 l furlongs) does it again 
touch the river, which it, again at once quits. The rosul on this march runs through many im mt- 
Hidcrable hollows aud runs over an .iln.o-f inq-er.-. ptil.ly undulating Country with hard sand soil, 
covered with “ jusan,” cow-pa^ nip. .ihd i.-ntli. r gi t ---. .‘it the <■ imping gn. mid »n the Kara-Jbitak 
the water is fresh; there is plenty ul herbage (lV.it her gr.i--, co w-p.u-uipt for v.uuoJsand horses ; 
there is no fuel. 

Stream Kara-Butak | 42f I 28 [ ... [ ... ... I ... 1 Camping ground on the river 

Kdra-Iiutak close to its confluence 
11*1 1 I with the Ulkayak. From the camp- 

ing ground on the river Kara-Butak to the river Teris-Butak the road continues at a slight 
slope along tho right bank of the Ulkayak ; at 16 rusts (JO miles 4] furlongs) lroin the Kiira-Uutak 
the road crosses the shallow Jantai stream by a ford; it runs through the dry hollow ol‘ Koilihai- 
Sai, and at 25 versts (16 miles 14 furlong.-) of Ki/.-Sai. The soil on this march is hard sand; the 
whole locality is covered with good leather grass and cow-parsnip. At the camping ground on 
the Teris-Butak; stream tlio water is good, and there is a great deal of grass for forage; tlioru 
is no fuel. 

Stream Teris-Butak f 32| [ ... . 211 5 : | ] ... I ... Hirer Tens-Ttutnli.— Tbonnvi from 

[ I I .1 Teris-Butak to Lake Ak-Chnktiruns 

. 1 I I I I I almost level on sand soil, covered 

with feather grass and cow-parsnip ; at 8 versts (5 miles 2| furlongs) runs through one of tho hol- 
lows forming the upper course of the river Ulkayak ; at 26 verst a (17 miloH 2 furlongs) the road 
descends to low ground, and reaches the small Ak-Chakti lako, the camping ground ; the water 
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From the town of Turkhtan to Onk via the town of Tut gal — contd. 


Camping grounds. 

From 

point 

to 

point. 

Total 
bet ween 
chief 
places. 

From point to 
point. 

Total between 
chief places. 


Ter* ft 

j Verst*. 

Miles. 

Fur. 

Miles. 

Fur. 


Re marks. 


in tli o lake in very good ; its banks are covered with grass and all the country about with ex- 
cellent leather grass ; there is no fuel. 


N.B .— -There is n great deal of sorrel round the Lake Ak-Chakti. 


Lake Ak-Clmkti ... | 20 [ ..I 17 I l.i I I Loire tho camp- 

ill ! | inf? ground on Lake Ak-Chakti tho 

I I I ' I I road for the first 4 versts (2 miles 

5r furlongs) passes over low ground full of little fresh-water hikes aud meadow basins; at 4 
versts ( 2 miles hi furlongs) it traverses the broad Ak-Chakti hollow, in whioli the snow-water 
sometimes remains for .1 long lime ; at 10 versts (t> miles .1 furlongs) on the left of the road aud 
dose to it are fresh wells of Ak-Oliukti ; at ‘27 versts (17 miles 7j furlongs) the road descends 
ilinn-t imperceptibly into a vast basin containing the largo lake of Aike-Kul, which lies 1* versts 
il iml.-l t ) tin- right <d the road 011 the shores of Lake Aike-Kul, and in its vicinity the Kirghiz 
mow a great deal of hay. At 2d versts (21 miles 7 furlongs) the road reaches the camping 
gruund on tho moderately-sized Lake l)aul-Knl. The road on this march is through perfectly 
I. id country cnul iimou-dv cov r oro<l with excellent feather grass; the water in Lake Daul-Kul is 

- li-glit l.v s.ilt.v, and r-lin«r to the Kirghiz, sometimes dries up : there is plenty of feathergrass 

|..r forage at the •MUipnig ground, and no fuel except dung. 

Lake Daul-Kul ... 1 32i f ... I 21 I d 1 , I . . 1 ... 1 Lake Dintl-kvl. — The road from 

: 1 Lake Daul-Kul to tho river Ka- 

5 ’ I I I I ?.;indii-K;ira-Su. taking a westerly 

direction, at first runs level, and at the 11 versts (7 miles 2t furlongs) rises impi unto 

fiat high ground; at It) versts 11 miles 2 { furlongs) from the enmping ground, the road' passes 
near the inconsiderable Lake Jil;ia-Kul, which is almost continuously covered with reeds; at 2d 
■versts (15 miles 2 furlongs) ,ni the ldt of tlm road also lies the small Lake Cliuknr-Knl; at 20 
versts (ID miles 7 lurlmi ,.- 1 the ru.i-1 .l.-.-.-ieU to Lake Jiti-Kul (Clielkar), wdiieh it leaves ou the 

south, and running in a north-westerly direction readies the camping ground at 3!) versts (25 

miles <I) furlongs). Tlie road from Daul-Kul to the river Kazanchi-Knra-Su passes over hard 
'-■lid -oil grown over with excellent feather grass. At the camping ground on tho Kazanchi stream 

th.' n.it. r 1 . on the banks of the stream aro many places in which meadow and feather 

grass grows ; there is no fuel. 

Stream Kazanchi - 1 39 [ ... I 25 ! CJ I ... I ... 1 Hive.' Kazanrhi-Kara-Sn. (Not 

Kara-Su. I far from where it falls into Lako 

I I I I I j | Jiti-Kul — Clielkar.) From camping 

ground 011 the river Kazanolii-Kara-Sii the road, after rnnning for 7 versts (1 miles 5 furlongs) 
along the right bank of the river, leaves the little Lake Kara-Su, which is the source of the 
river Kazanchi on tho right ; further on, at 2U versts , the road imperceptibly ascends to flat 
high ground separating the source of the river Kokpekti from the Jiti-Kul depression and 
soon descends along a dry hollow to tho camping ground where the hollow joins another, with 

water in it, and having united form the commencement of the river Kokpekti. The road 

on this march is level on hard sand-soil, covered with excellent feather grass ; besides this there 
are along the road many meadows ; at tho camping ground on I lie Kokpekti stream the water is 
excellent"; there is a great (leal of moadow and feather grass, but no luel. 

Stream Kokpekti ..I JWi 1 ... j 22 j 7 1 ... j ... I Hirer KokpeW .— From the camp- 

ing ground on the river Kokpekti 
i ! I I I I ! the road to Alin-Sai runs at first 

along the left bank of the Kokpekti, and at 8 versts (5 miles 2 1 , furlongs) crossing the river at a good 
ford continues on over an undulating country intersected with shallow ra\ ines ; at 19 verst s (12 miloR 
furlongs) the road also crosses the river Kmnak at .1 good turd, and up to the camping ground 
mas over the same kind of country as on the lir~t li.dt of the umr'di All 1 1 ■ ■ • < g J 1 on this march 

there are many ravines across the road, they in no way render movement, difficult. The whole 

country between the rivers Kokpekti ami Alin-Sai is on hard sand-soil, covered with feather 
grass At the camping ground 011 tho Alin-8ai the water is good, and there is plenty of feather 
grass for forago, but no fuel. 

•7V.J3. — At 7 cent* ( l miles 5 furlongs) from the camping ground on the Kokpekti, the old transport road, 
which is much more circuitous than the present one, branches otf to the left. 

Stream Alin-Sai ...l 37-t f ... I 21 I 5J I ... 1 ... ’ Hirer At ui-Nai- On tho march 

I between the rivers Alin-Sai apd 
I I | I j I I Ak-.Jar tlie road traverses a very 

undulating country, running through a fcreat many unimportant small ravines and hollows, and 
in consequence has many sinuosities in order to cross them conveniently at 10 versts (6 miles 
5 furlongs). From tho camping ground the road crosses the river Issanbai, at 14 versts (9 miles 
furlongs) the lsobui, and at 21 versts (13 miles 7{ furlongs) the Kutebai. All three streams have 
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From the town of Turkidart to Or&k via the town of Tergal — concld. 


Camping grounds. 

From 

point 

to 

point. 

Total 

1.1-tivi. ii Frem p-nnt lo 
i lii* f p<>iu(. 

places. 

Tldll In twi I II 
i hit r plan 

Remarks. 



Ver*U. Miles, j Fur. 

Miles. Fur. 



little wa tor in them, and are consequently easily practicable at tho fords at any season of tho 
year ; tho soil on this march is clayey, and the whole country is covered with feather grass and 
cow-parsnip. At tho camping ground on the river Ak-Jar the wator is good, and thero is plenty 
of forage for camels and horses, but no fuel. 

Stream Ak-Jar ... j 33 •] i ... I 22 I 1| i ... j ... I River Alc-Jdr . — Tho road from tho 
j | river Ak-Jar to the Kara-Sai ostu- 

,1 I I I I ' I ary passes through almost level 

country . and only ri-cs nt lmlf way to an incoiiHiderablo height, from which it quickly doseem Is 
int-i the valbn li! tin.- riv.-r dr. At 11 versts (7 miles 2^ furlongs) from tho camping ground tho 
Toad passes near the moderately -sized Lake Kyan-Kul ; at 24 rerstx (15 miles 7J furlongs) it passes 
to tho right of Lake Jaltir-Kul, in which the water sometimes dries up. Tho water at the camp on 
the Kara-Su estuary is very good ; there is plenty of forago for camels and horses, but no fuel. 

Kiira-Su (tributary 281 18 7] KJro-Su < in r-tu irv i-f tin- liver 

of the river Or). 27 17 7 Or). -Fium 1 1.-- !\ .i.i-'Sn I., uv to 

Orsk, town of ... 390{ 271 61 the town ol UrOi is 27 verst* (17 

miles 7j furlongs). Tho road runs 

Total ... 1,1741 788 41 in the \ alley of the Or, through 

laud almost continuously planted 
with wheat, millet, and vegetables; 
at 21 versts (13 miles 71 furlongs) the road imperceptibly rises to an msigiulicaut height, from 
which it again at once descends into the low ground, watered by the rivers Ur and Ural ; in this 
locality tho town of Orsk is situated, having about 2,000 bouses. All detachments, passing 
through are disposed of by hi Hotting. 

This route avoids the worst, part of the Postal route rrom Orcnburgh to Tashkent, 
l’or — from Oisk to Oron burgh ai.d Turkestnn to Tashkent nee— Postal Route. 


C. M. M. 


Appendix Q. 

Nijtu Novgorod to TaMend . 

Kazan, 280 miles; 80 hours, steamer; river Nijni Novgorod, a largo town, which 
Volga; navigation easy, April to December. carries on much trade close to the banks of 

the river Volga, on which 800 steamers ply, 
and also run up tho Kama to Perm. There 
aro largo dockyards.— (Siberia in Asia by 
Seabohcn.) 

Kazan, the town of, is 4 versts inland from 
tlic river : there is a tramway from tho town 
to the bank. 

Perm, 520 miles; 58 hours, steamer; river The same steamers can run up the Kama 
Kama; navigation easy, April to November. from tho Volga. Perm, a largo town, about 

20,000 inhabitants. There aro dockyards 
here. 

Ekaterinburg, 300 miles ; 20 hours, train ; rail- Ekaterinburg is connected with Perm by a 
Way single line. singlo lino railway passing across the jilul 

mountains. The place has about 30,000 in- 
habitants. There is a largo foundry hero. 
Thoro are iron mines about 100 miles from tho 
town, giving largo outturn in tho year. (Sibe- 
rian Ovorland Route).— 1 Miohio. ’ 

Tieumen, 220 milea ; road ; road bod, Tho roads aro bad. The country passed 

through is gently undulating, well-wooded, 
fertile, and well populated. 



Nijni Novgorod to Tashkend — contil. 

Tionmen, a thriving place : everything 
tolling ot‘ commerw and wealth ; supplies 
plentiful and cheap ; situated on the river 
f Toora.’ This river in winter is full of 
steamers frozen m, which aro brought hero 
for winter quarters. There is a dockyard 
hero, and good steamers aro turned out. 


Tobolsk, 100 miles ; 32 hours, steamer ; rivers 
'Tonga and Tobol ; navigation easy between April 
and August. 


Omsk, f)10 miles: 13.1 hours, steamer; river 
Irtish ; ii. n i,.'.ith'Ti ■ ,i-y b\ ■! iv iind ..n inr..-.n -light, 
nights li.-|u.- l .|| April "i 1 1 ■ I 1 1'..- cud of N««\ i.-in I r. — 
i Central Asia ( Atkinson ).] 


Semipalatinsk ; 480 miles ; 120 hours, steamer ; 
River Irtish ; navigation easy by day and on moon- 
light nights between April and the end of Novem- 
ber. (Central Asia.) 


* Tho communications between Orenburg and 
Tashkend wero during the winter in a most 
deplorable state and almost impassable, and pro- 
bably on this account attention was directed to 
opening a now routo, which bids fair to supersede, 
for the groater part of tho year, the old road along 
tho right bank of tho Sir Daria. 


Passengers and mails for Tashkend now proceed 
by rail to Nijni Novgorod on the Volga, thence 
by steamer to Perm, whore a railway run3 across 
tho Ural Mountains to Ekaterinburg. Post carts 
run from this town to tho river Mias, where 
steamers ply to Tobolsk. * 

From Tobolsk another lino of steamers run up 
tho Irtish to the town of Semipalatinsk, about 
1,000 miles distant. This closes tho journey by 
water, and another 700 miles by post road brings 


Tho Toora is navigable only from tho Hpring 
until August for largo vessels, but small 
vessels ean ply at any time, except when tho 
river is frozen. Tho Toora flows into tho 
Tobol, which flows into the Irtish at Tobolsk. 
The country through which these rivers flow 
is flat; there are large willow beds along 
the low banks ; Russian and Tartar hamlets 
and settlements numerous. Conntry fertile ; 
supplies plentiful. 

All tlio country between Tionmen and 
Omsk and up to Tobolsk is very fertile and 
“ living is so extravagantly cheap that 
there is little or no incentive to work. 
Beef can bo purchased at 2d. a lb. and hay 
smd com are so cheap that horses can bo hired 
for \d. a mile. ” 

From Tobolsk navigation continues up tho 
Irtish river. 'The same steamer can run 
through. Tho regular ordinary steamers ply 
twice a week.— (Murray’s Hand-book to 
Russia in Asia.) 

Tobolsk is a largo town of 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, situated at the junction of the Tobol 
wilh the lrti-li ; it is a thriving place. — 
(Siberian Overland Route.) 

£ ‘ Omsk ” situated at tho junction of tho 
‘Om’ with the Irtish ; has 12,000 inhabitants, 
and is the residence of tho Governor-General 
of Western Siberia (Siberian Overland 
Route ) Tho country immediately round 
Omsk is a bare barren steppe.-- (Murray’s 
Handbook.) 

Semipalatinsk, chief town of province of 
that name. Population 10,000 ; situated on 
a junction of Kemipalatiuska river with 
Irtish. A large trade carried on with 'Tashkend, 
Kulja, and Kashgar. Country fairly fertile. 
— (Murray’s Handbook.) 

* This is the most practicable of tho routes 
from Siberia into Central Asia. It runs pa- 
rallel with Tehrliun_ .m ni border line, and 
it has tli. ret. in- a t a u-Ud. I importance in a 
strategical sense, for it also commands, all 
the routes loading from the Semipalatinsk 
and Seiniraitehen provinces to the interior 
of Tehzhungarian. (Review of Russian Fron- 
tiers in Asia, by Colonel Vonyukopp, translat- 
ed from tho Russian by Major Uowau.) 
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Nijni Novgorod to TasMend— conoid. 

the traveller to Vernoe, the dop6t of the Kuldja 
region, andULtOO miles further to Tushkend itself. 

This route, though longer than tho old road, has 
been selected by the jio.stiil authorities, aa it can 
be traversed in leas time ; it haa also the advan- 
tage in tho case of troops of being loss fatiguing, 
as tho men are spared tho heat and thirst accom- 
panying a march across tho almost barren region 
lying between Orenburg and tho Aral. Somo idea 
may be gained of tho facility tin’s route gives for 
the di -*pati-!i of iv iiiforc.-iin nt ■« t.» K t-torn Turkes- 
tan, when it is mentioned that during tho spring 
of 1880 a steamer arrived at Somipalatinsk from 
Tobolsk, tugging barges and conveying in all 
1,200 troops to roinforeo the Kuldja Division. 

Tho objection to this route is that it is only open 
for a part of the year, when the rivers are not 
frozen. 


From TasJikend to Semipaldtinsk , Postal Road. 



Prom 
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to 

point. 
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to point. 
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Remarks. 


Versts. 

Versts. 

Miles. 

Fur. 

Miles. 
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Chimkend Divi- 
sion. 








Miinkond (Ak-Su) ... 
Mashat 

Yas-Kiohu 

Tulkubash 

Chak-Pak 

261 

15i 

101 

281 

281 


13 

10 

12 

15 

15 

4 } 

si 

64 

4i 

4t 



Tho road to Varnore is a mail road, 
and as far as Chimkent from Tash- 
kent is the same as the roadfrotn Tash- 
kent to Orcnhurgh. From Chimkent 
on it is a good road, running through 
Russian colonics which (according 
to Colonel VenukofF) may be looked 
upon as tho base of Russian opera- 
tions in Turkistan.— (Routes in 
Asia.) 

Between Chimkent and Ohakpato 
many rivers and ravines arc crossed. 

Auli-Ata Divi- 
sion. 

Tersk 

Kuy uk 

Golovachovsk 
Auli-Ata. Town of— 

24 

m 

171 

HI 

1964 

15 

12 

11 

9 

7t 

0 ] 

5 

4? 


04 

Crosses tho Talas river at Kuyak. 

Auli Ata is situated on the rapid 
river of Talas, and is now ibut'an 
insignificant country town, but is a 
large market for the district round ; 
since taken by the Russians it has 
increased in size and importance, 
but is still a straggling,* shabby 
placo on a bare steppe.— (Schuyler.) 
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Ueb-BuMk 

Ak-Chulak 

Akliir-Tube 

Mahhibaeff 

Kum-Arik 

Tarti 

Munkinsk 

22 
17 
21 
ir>i 
i m 
28* 

1 19 


14 

11 

13 

9 

14 

15 

12 

4f 

2 

n 

n 

5 i 

4j 


Close to tho Talas river the? road 
runs ovor level ground on tho other 
side of and close to Auli-Ata j tho 
ground is much intersected with 
ravines, after that as far as Merko 
tho country is lovol and easy. 

Merko 

161 

1551 

10 

n 


04 

r Closo round Merke the ground is 
cut up by ravines. Here there is a 
Fort, Post Office, and Telegraph 
j Station. 

Chaaldavar 

29 

19 

if 

103 
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From TashJcend to Semipaldtinsh , Postal Road. 


From 

point 

to 

point. 

Total 

between 

chief 

places. 

From point to 
point. 

Total between 
chief places. 

Verets. 

Verst*. 

Milos. 

Fur. 

Miles, Fur. 

29 


19 

n 


19 


1 12 

l 

4* 



Province of Semi- 

RKCHIA, TOKMAK 
Division. 

Kiira-Balti 
Ak-Su (settlement) 


Kinuuk,’ ‘ Jilanys,’ and ‘ Sukuluk’ rivers. — (R.I.A.) 


At Aksu there is a Fort. 

From Auli-Ata to Bukuluk the 
road runs clone to the mountains of 


Sukuluk 14? 9 6} [ From Pishpek to Kurdai the road 

Ala-Archa (Pishpek) 24} 16 4? follows tho valley of tho river 

116 76 7} I ‘ Chu’ aTid that of its tributary 

| 1 Argaity’; at Pishpek the valley of 

tho ‘ Chu’ is eloven miles wide, but gradually narrows as the road progresses. 

The ‘ Chu’ is a rapid turbid river running between groat belts of roods that protect the banks 
from boing washed away by tho current. Its current is never less than 10 feet per second. It is, 
however, generally fordable except in spring. 

Tho reeds along tho shore extond at Pishpek to 2 miles in width. At Pishpek there is a fort. 
Tho great dryness of the air here prevents much vegetation except a zone along tho baso of the 
Alatun mountains. 

Veknki Division. 

Constantinoff (Chu- 22} 15 0} At Constantinoff of tho river 

iska). Chu is crossed by a good wooden 

bridge. 

Sagatinsk ... 23 15 2 From Kurdai the road leads up 

Knrdai ... 30 19 7} the valley of the Argaity across somo 

inconsiderable mountains to the 
south side of tho spur of the Alatan range, and then up the glen of the Kurdai stream, and there 
runs close to the mountain rango, and then up the Kopa valley the ground being level. 


Otar ... 32J 21 4} From c itar tin- roid continues to 

Targap .. . 30 20 1^ pass up tho Kopa valley and crosses 

Kastek ... 33} 22 0} several hollows and ravines ami runs 

U zun-Agach !!! 26} 17 4} up to Kastek an elevation of about 

Kiskilonsk station 27 17 7} 3,300 feet. Here there is a Russian 

(luibovninsk). I Fort and Post Office. 

From Kiskilenski to Varnoro the road runs along level ground, but crosses rivulets and gullies 
from the mountains which are at a distance of 4 to 5 miles. 

Vernei, chief town of I 27 ( 17 I 7} I Fort Vanor, the centre of Russian 

province. civil and military administration, 

252} 1G7 3 consists of a fort and military agri- 


Vernei, chief town of 27 17 7} Fort Vanor, the centre of Russian 

province. civil and military administration, 

252} 1G7 3 consists of a fort and military agri- 
cultural district, which has a popula- 
tion of between 5,000 and 6,000 in- 
habitants. The district is woll irrigated and is fertile. The elevation is about 2,4.10 feet.^ It has 
a groat range of temperature boing very hot in summer and very cold in winter. Murray s Hand- 
book.) 

Kurasui picket ... 24} 16 1^ Plain, with ravines at foot of 

mountains. 

Kutcntai „ ... 22} 14 7} Pass, into the Karatal Valley. 

Hi settlement ... 234 15 4} Plain, pass across tho Karatal. 

Chingildin picket... 23} 15 44 Plain and the undulating country. 


Sharp descent to tho Koksa after- 
wards a pass. 

Passage of Koksa and then over 
mountains. , 

Valley cut up bv ravines. 

Ditto ditto. 

Undulating country. 

Plain with a few ravines. 


Kurasui picket 

24} 


16 

n ' 

Kutcntai „ 

221 


14 

n 

Hi settlement 

234 


15 

4t 

Chingildin picket ... 

23} 


15 

4i j 

Kopal Division. 





Kara Chekin picket 

33} 


22 

1? 

Kuyan-Kua ,, 

27f 


18 

3} 

Altin Emel „ 

27} 


18 

n 

Kugalin picket 

22} 

-10^4 

| 14 | 

6 

Taaritsin „ 

25 


1 16 : 

4| 


A — 12 



m 


From Tashkent! to Sewipalatia PosM Road — eoncld. 


DISTANCE AtOXO THE UlVKB. 


Ports. 

Between ports. 

From Fort 
No. 1. 

.Frmn Fort 
lVro> ski. 

Remarks. 

| Vcymtu 

j Miles. 

!t>«a 

! 

| Miles. 

Ver*t* 

Milos. 

Jaugnr-Agiich picket 

I 20J 


13 

44 



Crumbling Bauds; passage of the 








Hi by Boats. 

Kara-Bukk (settle- 

22 


14 

44 



Plain with sandy Boil. 

niont). 








flara-Butak picket... 

! 30 


1!) 

7 



Ditto ditto. 

Ak-Iehki „ ... 

| 20 


17 

2 



Steppe with small quantity of 








grass. 

Kooal, town of 

| 27 


17 

7.4 



Undulating country through Aia- 


1 






guz and over level country. 



1724 



114 

4.4 


Arasan 

o'| 


19 

li 




Abakumoff picket... 

21 


13 

74 



! 



50 



33 

'1 

i-Steppe. 

Aksu ,, 

2:4 


10 

74 



Baskan „ 

5284 


18 

74 

* 


J 

Seroipol Division. 








Lopsa pit lcot 

m 


18 

74 



Crumbling sands and hilly country. 

Asbehi-Bulak picket 

24 


22 

44 



Slightly undulating and water- 







• 

less country. 

Arganatin ,, 

29 1 


19 

44 


Steppe with sandy soil. 

Jns-Agfieh ,, 

31 


20 

44 



* Ditto clayey loam. 

Lesser A iaguz ,, 

20 


17 

2 



Plain with scanty green grass. 

Kizil-Kis 

20 


17 

12 



Ditto fairly succulent grass. 

Taldi-Kuduk „ 

2 3jt 


15 

6 



Ascent to the mountains mineral 








springs. ^ 

Central Aiaguz ,, 

29 


19 

i; 



Country undulating and turn flat. 

Sergiopol, town of 

314 


20 

7 



On the right bank of tho Aiagnz 








Fort anti station. * 



3134 



207 

54 


Province of Semi- 








pa lati a 








Altin-Kilat picket. . . 

204 


17 

54 




Enreki ,, 

22 1 


IS 

04 




Uzun-Buliik ,, 

m 


47 

34 




Arolian-Adir „ 

21 l . 


10 

2 




Arkat ,, 

24 1 


15 

74 



At the base of Arket mountains. 

Kizil-Mulin ,, 

tn 


17 

44 



) 

Jertav ,, 

20 


17 

2 



> Undulating country. 

Ashehi-Kul ,, 

214 


11 

2 



J 

Arkitlik picket 

27 


17 

7 



( (Review of Russian frontiers in 

Uluguz 

Semipulatia, chief 

22 

25 


14 

10 

li 



t Asia) Colonel Venyukoff. 

town of province. 










271| 



180 

1 


Total ... | 

f 

1,803 



1,195 | 

24 



Appendix R. 

From Pir Chohi to Jamn along South - West and North Afghan frontier, 

1, South Kirta, 16 miles ; 2, New Bibi Nani, 13 miles; 3, Mach, 134 miles ; 
4, Darwaza, 16J miles ; 5, Mastang, 21 miles ; 6,Babari, 13 miles; 7, Kardagaf, 
17 miles; 8, Salungun, 18 miles; 9, Nushki, 18 miles ; 10, Jabba, 22 miles; 



m 

11, camp west of Muhabbat, 21 mile**, 12 Saitar, 22 miles; 13, Koh-i-Gao, 25 
miles ; 14, Chargeh, 17 £ miles ; 15, Tumpa Gaz, 29 miles ; 16, Bahrab Chah, 23 
miles; 17, Kiachah, 16 miles; 18, ltabat, 18£ miles; 19, Sukaluk, 15 miles; 
20, Pulalak, 40 miles; 21, Rudbar, 36 miles; 22, Kila Jan Beg, 28 miles; 23, 
Cliarburjak, 14 miles; 24, Daki Dela, 20 miles ; 25, Gabri Haji, 12 miles > 26, 
Nadali, 20 miles; 27, Chakansur, 20 miles; 28, Minari-Khoja, 20 miles; 29, 
Camp, 15 miles ; 80, Lash, 20 miles; 31, Khushkrudak, 22 miles; 32, Kala Kab, 
15 miles; 33, Bank of Harud, 15 miles; Chab-i-Sagak, Dorah, Abass, ; 38, 
Bur j Gulwarda, 80 miles ; Shorab, Yezdan ; 43, Kafir Kalali, 80 miles; 41, 
Toman Agka, 25 miles ; 45, Kalsan, 20 miles ; 46, Karez Ilias, 20 miles ; 47 
Zulfikar, 20 miles; 48, Garmab, 15 miles; 49, Khuda Bux, 15 miles; 50, 
Pul-i-Khatun, 20 miles; 51, Daolatabad, 15 miles; 52, camp opposite 
Sarakbs, 10 miles; 53, Camp, 15 miles; 54, Irolan, 15 miles; 55, Camp, ,15 
miles; 56, Rabat Abdulla, 15 miles; 66, Kerki, through the desert, 200 
miles; 70, Kilif, 70 miles; 71, Shorab Ferry, 20 miles; 73, Termez Forty, 
30 miles; 78, Aliwaj Ferry, 60 miles; 84, Hazrat Imam, 75 miles; 87, 
Kokcha River, 30 miles; 91, Samti Bala, 50 miles; 93, Zaghar, 30 miles; 
94, Tarma Falan, 9 miles; 95, Shinazen, 6 miles; 96, Khasto, 7 miles; 97, 
Jagmarg, 10£ miles; 98 Udun, 9 miles; 99, Yagit, 12 miles ; 100, Patkinao, 
Sangeo, 9 miles; 102, Kila Khum, 7 miles; 103, Razoai, 5 miles; 104, Keorun, 

9 miles ; 105, Wishkaro, 12 miles ; 106, dak, 10£ miles ; 107, Tagmai, 8 
miles; 108, Gurgavat, 10 miles; 109, Pishikaro, 8£ miles; 110, Watkhud, 
7 miles; 111, Gaumarg, 6mil5s; 112, Amurd, 10 miles; 113, Radan, 9 mites; 
114, Waznud, 9 miles; 115, Deli Roshan, 12 miles ; 116, Deh Zud, 6£ miles; 
117, Kila Wamar, 3 miles ;* 118, Akhun, 3 miles ; 119, Pas Baju, 13 miles; 
120, Sacharo, 10 miles; 121, Deh Shahr, 7 miles; 122, Bar Punjab, 7 miles; 
123, Kuguz Parin,20 miles; 124, Bar Shahr, 22 miles; 125, Sari Shakh, 10 
miles; 126, Ishkashim, 10 miles; 127,Patur, 7 miles; 128,Kazdeh, Smiles; 129, 
Tshtkaro, 12 miles; 130, Urgand, 6 miles ; 131, Pigisli, 10 miles; 132, Mizgar, 
12 miles; 133, Kila Panjah, 8£ miles; 134, Langar Kish, 6 miles; 135, Yam 
Kliana, 18 miles ; 136, Yol Mazar, 13 miles ; 137, Bilaor Bas, 12 miles ; 138, 
Mazar Tapa, 20 miles ; 139, Victoria Lake, 5 miles; 144, Aktash Valley, 
65 miles; 11-5, Camp entrance, Neza Task Pass, 15 miles; 1 16, Camp E foot, 
Neza Tash Pass, 17 miles; 147, Taslikurgan, 16 miles; 148, Camp E foot, 
Neza Tash Pass, 10 miles; 149, Camp west end, Neza Tash Pass, 17 miles ; 
150, Little Pamir Lake, 45 miles ; 15J, Langur, 25 miles; 152, Sarliad, 23 
miles; 153, Chattiboi, 16 miles; 154, Camp, 1(5 miles; 155, Durkot, 6 miles ; 
156, Handur, 13 miles; 157, Hayolti, 5 miles; 158, Yassin, 4 miles; 
159, Goopis, 11 miles ; 160, Roshan, 4 miles ; 161, Hoopar, 13 miles ; 162, 
Gaokueh, 9 miles; 163, Sinjal, 9| miles, 164, Gulpoor, lUf miles; 165, Hauzil, 

10 miles; 166, Gilgit, 10 miles ; 167, Minawer, 8J miles; 168, Chakerkot, 16 
miles; 169, Boonji, 7 miles ; 170, Ramghat, 9 miles; 171, Duizan, 12 miles ; 
172, Mushkin, 8£ miles; 173, Harcho, 8 miles; 174, Astor, 11 miles ; 175, 
Gurikot, 7 miles : 176, Chagam, 13 miles ; 177, Pukarkot, 12 miles; 178, 
Camp, 11 miles; 179, Mohan Das, 11 miles ; 180, Gurikot, 12 miles ; 181, 
Gurez, 11 miles; 182, Kunzalwan, 11 miles; 183, Zotkusu, 62 miles; 184, 
Tragbal, 9 miles ; 185, Bandipur, 9 miles ; 186, Sambal, 18 miles ; 187, Siri- 
nugger, 17miles; 188, Avantipur, 17 miles; 189, Islamabad, 16 miles; 190, 
Vernag, 15 miles; 191, Deogol, 15 miles; 192, Ramsu, 14 miles;- 193, 
Ramban, 19 miles ; 194, Bil&nt., 10 miles ; 195, Landar, 14 miles ; 196, Mir, 

11 miles; 197, Kiramchi, 13 miles; 198, Dansal, 16 miles; 99, Jumraoo, 
17 miles. 


C, M. M. 



Appendix T 1 . 

Table showing Exports from Russian Ports in 1881 and 1882 . 
A — Black Sea Ports. 


m 
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Appendix T*. 

TaUe showing Total V due of Imports at the various Russian Ports in 1881 

and 1882. 


Ports. 

1881. 

im 

Remarks. 

Odessa 

£ 

6,000,000 

£ 

4,600,000 


Taganrog ... 

568,510 

550,708 


Nicolaieff 

50)315 

33,361 


llcrdiansk 

18>568 

22,217 


Sevastopol , M ... 

643, 981 

No returns. 


Mariapol 

4,145 

n 


Kertcli ... 

8,348 

>» 


Yoisk 

6)000 

» 


Geniehensk 

No returns. 

>> 


Temriouk ... 

» 

>» 


l'oti * 

» 

» 


Rntoum 

275,302 

207,000 

These figures only show tliO 


3)709,114 

No returns. 

coasting trade. 

Wiliorg 

3G0,272 

1) 


Pernam 

19,306 

» 


Liban 

996,019 

1 1 


Total 




.... 

— 





Turkish 
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Appendix T 4 . 

Table showing Vessels and Tonnage arriving at, and clearing from, Riga and 
Wiborg with cargoes ( not in ballast) front and to ports of other countries 
in 1881. 




Riot. 


Posts. 

Armed from. 

Cleared to. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

African 

12 

4,110 

1 

480 

AiiKTiean 

10 

5, 150 

1 

875 

Belgian 

14 

19,0o0 

180 

61.550 

British 

748 

235.525 

1,105 

457,040 

Danish 

23 

2,715 

12 

5,960 

Hutch 

47 

9,320 

510 

141.980 

French 

34 

9,025 

250 

87,150 

German 

201 

65,27** 

383 

81,380 

Iraliun 

1 

210 



Norwegian 

Buss ran 

49 

8,110 

47 

7.310 

244 

71,0(5 

205 

74,530 

Spumxh and Portu- 

i 6 

75 

1,3 U> 

13 

2,760 

guese. 

Swedish 

16,000 

48 

9,415 

Total 

1,582 

457,090 

2,911 

iM3, 180 



1,323 whips entered 
Kiga in hit] last nud 
2.') left in ballast. 

01 (he returns for 
Wihurg in theeolutmi 
"Armed,” 10 ships 
are included which 
remained from 18s0 ; 
also 00 ships In bal- 
last (ports whence 
unknown). 

Of the 5 Ml ships 
“ Cleured ” from 
Wihorg, 526 were 
with cargo. 


Table showing British vessels arriving at, and clearing from, Odessa and 
Taganrog in 1S81, with the countries from and to which they sailed. 


Countries from 
■winch arrived or 
tu whnli Miilnd. 


Arrived from. 


Arrived from. 


With cargo. In ballast. In ballast. 

( r ® S S. 

•S' Tons. .£• Tons. Tons. « Tons. 
£ £ £ 3 ! 


Sailed to. Sailed to. 


Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 


flreat Britain 

Italy 

Ituxsia 

Turkey 

%ypt 

France 

Greece 

Austria 

Belgium 

Holland 

Portugal 

Germany 

Others 


210 202,720 14 13,820 8 7.537 77 ] 00,008 I 133 131,280 383 310,795 


,010 30 32,204 

21 20,3 ±0 


52 51,810 1 899 112 111,112 

02 01 ,092 6 3,879 W 33,730 

22 18, UK) 1 090 67 53,5 M 


29 20,300 I 
27 21,4*4 I 

11 8,388 

3 3,354 


8 7,471 

59* 51,911 


12 11,098 

30f 26,940+ 


219 211,187 207 203,483 13 13,936 396 320,608 417 407,032 412 33,454 1 


t 24 ships = 
■ 21,504 tons in 
ballast. 



Appendix T s . 

Table showing ihe number of Ships sailing under the Russian fag and having called at the undermentioned ports i 

1881 and 1882. 


206 
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Appendix U. 

Front — Pori To — Tiflis. 

Territory. — Western Caucasus. 


Names of Stages, &c. 

DISTANCE. 

Rivers. 

Intermediate. 

Total. 

1. Sakornaia 

Miles. 

71 

Miles. 


2. Sabich-kopi 

81 



3. Kodoei 

12 



4. Orpibi 

12 



5. K OPBTr AB8K AI A ... 

12 



6. KutAIS ... 

12 



7. SlMONETTl 

12 



8. TlLLIWILt 

121 



S>. Be loo or m. 

141 



10. Malit 

111 



11. PONKSS 

10 



12. Surah 

9 



13. Gargaeep 

141 



14. Gobi ... 

17 



15. Akhal-Kaiaki ... 

' 

141 



16. Nitch-bis 

12 



17. Ailciibkti 

81, 



18. Tims 

131 

2134 






Remarks. 


Prom Poti to Orpin a post 
road, thence to Tiflis by cart road, 
officially known as the “ liner iti- 
nian Military Road,” 


J 

h 


River steamers can get up the 
river Riou as far as Orpin. 


A — 13 
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Appendix V- 

From — Batoum To — Tiflis. 

Territory, — Western Caucasus. 


Names of Stages, Jko. 

Distakcs. 



Intermediate. 

Total. 

Hirers. 

Remarks. 

1. Koboolebi 

2. OZPBGHETTI 

3. Berezhkooli 

Miles. 

13| 

13* 

10* 

Miles. 

! 

From Batoum to Ozurghctti by 
> cart road, thence to Orpiri metuli- 
ed road. 

4. Obpiri 

Thence by Route III . 

Tmeritinian Military 
Road to Tiflis— a total of 
18 stages 

14* 

1 

225* 

1 






Appendix W. 

From — Soukoum Kaleh To — Tiflis. 

Territory . — AV estern Caucasus. 


Names of Stages, See., 


Distaitcjs. 


Rivers. 


Remarks. 


Intermediate. 


Total. 


Milos. 


Miles. 


1. Anastasievseoe ... 

11* 

2. Dzherdskaie 

15* 

3. Mokvbkie 

12 

4. Bedieskia 

13* 

6. Rechkha 

16 

6. ZUGDIDI 

16 

7. Ochk noMOOBiE ... 

13* 

8. Mabtv£l£ 

19* 

9. Khone 

10* 

10. Ktjtaib 

18 


Thence by Route III. 

Tmeritinian Military 
Road to Tiflis — a total of 
22 stages 
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Cart road throughout, from 
Soukoum Kaleh to Tiflia. 




Appendix X. 

From— Erzeroum 7b— T iflis vid Kars and Alex- 

Territory. — Turkey in Asia and andropol (Gumri). 

Caucasus. 




Distakcs. 



” 

Names of Stages, &e. 


Intermediate. 

Total. 

Rivers. 


Remarks. 



Miles. 

Miles. 



Erzerovm to Kars . 

1. IIassan Kalb 

••• 

20 




Not so good a road as 
that from Trcbizond. The 

2. Kuirsi Ktrr 


10 




ascent to the Debi-Boyun 
is steep, but lately it had 

3. Kiioeassan 

... 

20 




been eased off, and an ex- 
cellent gun road now crosses 

4. Mezingibd 


20 




the range. Through the 
Passin plain the road is 

6. Saba Kamysh 


18 




excellent. Cavalry and in- 






\ 1 

fantry could march with 

6. Kota.nli 


20 



o 

a wide front on either 
flank hs fur as Khorassan. 

7. KAB3 


25 

(133) 



There are two other routes 
from Erzeroum to Kars 

8. Mesrako 


15 




across the Soghaly Range, 
but neither of them are 

1). Palyeran 


10 




metalled nor are the 
streams bridged. Guns 

10. Tien is 


12 




can he freely moved by 
both. Supplies and trans- 

11. # Alexandropol 


9 



J 

Lport. 

12. Ak-Boulah 

... 

13 





13. Amamly 


14 







14 



CO 


14. Kaeakilissa 




iH 

.2 

1 


15. Gamsagiieman 


12 




16. Delijan 


12 



eS 

O 


17. Tarstchai 


10 



p 


18. Kaeavaxserai 


12 



■§ 

ci 

c« 

> oj 

a 

Good post road throughout. 

19. Ouzountaly 


12 




20. Novo Akstaea 


11 



*c 

u 1 

o> 1 


21. 55ohr Aeh 


8 



ja 


22. Salaoqly 


9 



* 







% 


23. Novo ALOnETKA ... 

14 



H 

p 


24. Yagxoudjynsk 


15 



1 


25. Sag ax lough 


8 



« 


26. Tiflis 


8 ' 

351 


J 






- — — — 

==: 
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From Erzeronm to Tifiis vi& Kars and Alexandropol ( Gumri ) — Another road 

— coutd. 




Distance. 



Names of Stages, Ac. 


Intermediate. 

Total. 

Rivers. 

Remarks. 



Miles. 

Miles. 



1. Hassan-Kala 


22$ 




2. KEnriKEY 

3. Abdost 


10 

15$ 



Metalled road througltoui. 

4. ZlYIN 


14 




5. SlBBASAN 


00 




6. Sabakamysh 

... 

16 




7. Kabakiiamza 


13$ 




8. Bbg-li Akhmet 


10 




9. Kabs 


14 




10. Chamchaoosh 


m 




11. Pabget 


14 




12. Abgina 


13$ 




13. Alexandbopol 


12$ 




14. Ak-Bofiak 

...i 

32$ 




16. Amamli 

! 

13i 




16. Kabaeili&sa 


13$ 




17. Bozikyant 


12 




18. Delijan 


10$ 




19. Akh-Kayali 


12 




20. Kabavanskbai 


8 




21. Oozoontab* 

"* i 

10$ 




22. Novo Astaphins- 
KAIA. 

10 




23. Shikiloo 


18 




24. Kosaii 

... 

10$ 




25. Yagloojinskaia 

... 

13$ 




26. Tifli8 

... 

13$ 

833$ 
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Appendix Y- 

l Note on the otUTiJtis Railway . 

The Poti-Tiflis Railway is constructed on the 5 foot gauge. It was eom- 
„ , , ... menccd in 18(57, supervised almost entirely bv 

en <1 t tsu ip ion. English Engineers, and opened for through 1 radio 

to Tiflis in 1872. The earthwork was constructed principally by soldiers, and 
bridges, which arc almost all of iron, were manufactured and erected by Eng- 
lish contracting firms. Landslips in the mountains are one of the grea t diflieul- 
ties to be contended against in the construction and maintenance of this line. 
The railway station of Poti is on the right or north bank of the river Ition, 
opposite the town, with which it is connected by a bridge, and the line con- 
tinues on that side of the river up to Kutais station, about 4 miles south of the 
town of that name and G0§ miles from Poti. The first 40 or 50 miles of the 
line from Poti passes through swamps and dead forests, the railway embank- 
ment having interfered with the courses of the streams which formerly carried 
off the drainage of this tract of country into the Rion, and regularly drowned 
the trees. The mortality amongst the employes on the construction of this 
section of the line was very great from fever and d) sentery. Crossing the Ition 
at Kutais the line runs through a richly cultivated plain as far as the station of 
Bejatubani, 108^ miles from Pot.i, whence the ghat, work commences, and near 
Sitram becomes very heavy, the gradients being often 1 in 2 i and in places as 
much as 1 in 19 : the curves are also very sharp. The Engineers of the line 
wished to avoid a portion of the very heavy ghat work by tunnelling, hut the 
Russian Government would not face the heavy outlay, and insisted on the line 
being carried over the pass. Subsequently it seemed probable that the tunnel 
would have to he resorted to after all, owing to the great dillieuliy and danger 
experienced in working the very steep part of the line, but the introduction of 
powerful u Fairlie ” engines to run over this section of the line seems to have 
obviated this necessity, though occasionally during the heavy snow storms 
that occur in the winter, this i>ortion of the line has to be closed for two or 
three days at a time. 

The top of the pass is reached at Suran, 1 19 J miles from Pot i. This station 
is situated at the junction of the post roads from Poti to Tillis and Tillis to 
Borjon and Alchaltzik. Three miles further on is the station of Mikhailovo, 
situated at an elevation of about 3,000 feet above the sea on a wide, windy 
plain (?) miles in breadth, dotted with Georgian villages and surrounded with 
wooded mountain ranges ; it is always cool even during the height of summer, 
and has been constituted the seat of management of the Poti-Titlis Railway. 
Here there are extensive workshops, a locomotive depot, and resident civil 
engineers. From Mikhailovo the line descends to Gori, 151% miles from Poti, and 
following the course of the river Kus across a broad desert plain, through which 
the river flows as in a deep cutting, reaches Tiflis, £00 j miles from Poti, and 
the terminus station is at least two miles from the town. The time occupied 
on the journey from Poti to Tiflis is usually about J5 hours. 

Miles. 

Station end their respective distances from Poti. 

1. Chalodidi ... ... ... ... 9£ 

2. Novo Senaki ... ... ... ... 24 

3. ^ amt rede. ... ... ... ... 41% 

4. Kutais ... ... ... ... 60| 

6. Koirilsk ' ... ... • ... ... 80 

6. Dzerula ... ... ... ... 88% 

7. Bailogozsk ... ... ... ... 95% 

8. Legvani ... ... - ... ... 100 
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9. Bejatubani 



Miles. 
... 208| 

1(». Pona 



... 115* 

11 . Surain 



... 119* 

12. Mikhailovo 



... 122* 
... 139* 

13. Kareli 



14.. Gori 



... 151* 

15. Gmkali 



... 160* 

16. Kashpi 

17. K ran tea 



... 169* 
... 179* 



18. Mtskhet 



... 186* 

19. Avohali 



... 191 

20. Tiflis 



... 200* 


A branch line to Batoum has been recently opened from Samtrede on tlie 
main line, 41* miles from Poti. The length of 
.T»ncii niios. it i» about (>0 miles. Some years ago it was 

proposed to run a branch line from Novo Senaki on the main line, 21* 
miles from Poti, to Soukoum-Kaleh, the project has not been carried out as yet, 
but the distance would be about 80 miles. 

Fairlie engines and special carriages with extraordinary brake-power are 
used over the ghat section of the line. The 
Rolling stock. carriages are comfortable, and are built on the 

American car system. 


Appendix Z. 

Description of Poti . 

Poti situated on the east coast of the Black Sea in latitude 42° 8' north, 
longitude 41 ^ 43' east (approximate), belonged originally to Turkey, was taken 
by the Russians in 1812, restored under the treaty of Bucharest, and again 
taken by them in 1 82S, since which it has remained in their possession. In 
1877 it was entirely deserted, as it was feared the Turks would land and burn 
it; they did not do so, but the Cossack and Militia garrison did so much 
damage to private property that in the spring of 1878 Poti had much the 
appearance of a town that had been bombarded and sacked. 

The town is built at the embouchure of the river Rion (ancient Phasis), 
_ „ which here discharges itself into the sea diseolour- 

own am roa &ttai . the water for miles. The mouth of tlie river 

is closed by a dangerous bar of shifting mud and sand, over which the water 
varies in depth from 3 to 8 feet according to the condition of the stream and 
the direction of the winds that have lately prevailed. In consequence of this 
bar the shipping lias to lie about two miles off the shore in an exposed road- 
stead, dangerous during south-west winds, which occasionally blow with 
great violence. Loading and discharging cargo is effected by means of large 
lighters or “ sandalls ’* manned by Turks, belonging to the Greek and French, 
and Armenian ship-brokers and agents of the port. Within the bar the river is 
deep, and until the opening ofthe Poti -Tiflis Railway, river steamers used to 
ply between Poti and Orpiri, a town about 40 miles up the river, whence the 
high road to Tiflis via Kutais commences. The landing place is about 200 
yards above the bar. A custom-house exists, hut notwithstanding this smug- 
gling goes on briskly : the police are practically useless. Twenty years ago the 
site of the little town of Poti was morass, but its salubrity and adaptation to 
commercial purposes has been greatly improved of late years by the construc- 
tion of high and well-backed wharf walls on the river's bank. The bazar itselt 
U built mdstly of brick, bui many of the houses composing the streets of the 
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town which radiate from their common centre, the quays are of the old 
wooden, tumble-down type, as was the bazar itself until quite recently. Tlio 
fiucalyptns globulus has been extensively raised from seed with every pro- 
spect of success. No further efforts are being made to elevate the entire 
site upon which the town stands and is extending, but the effects of the 
noxious exhalations are partly counteracted by the houses being mostly 
constructed on huge logs, so that their floors are raised five or six feet 
above the ground, while the superstratum of the roads and footpaths is 
attended to numerous draining ditches have been dug, but there is room for 
great improvement in their maintenance. The town was originally for- 
tified, hut the old walls have now been demolished. The Molt Aqua, a deep 
and broad channel, supposed to he an old bed of the Phasis, runs round 
the north-eastern part of the town and falls into the sea some six miles 
to the south of it. It communicates at its northern extremity with the 
Paleostrom, a fine sheet of water five or six miles square. Into the Paleo- 
strom flow several deep and sluggish rivers intersecting the marshes and dampy 
forests which extend for miles on every side of the lagoon but the western 
one (facing the sea). These rivers and the lagoon itself swarm with fish and 
in the winter with wild fowl of all kinds. 


Poti, as is to be expected from its situation, is a most unhealthy place, 
fever being particularly rife from July to October. 

Climate. The population of Poti is fluctuating, averaging. 

Population. it is said, 8,000 souls independently of a garrison 

of a thousand men. It comprises specimens 
of most eastern Europeans, Greeks, Turks, Dalmatcs, &c., in addition 
to Armenians, Persians, French, Russians, and the people of the country, 
Mifigrelians. The maritime Turks, who own the native craft plying along 
the cost coast of the Black Sea, are a fine set of men. All Anatolians from 
Copa, Trebizond, &c., they are excellent seamen, extremely sober and temperate, 
and knowing, as they do, every yard of the eastern coast from Trebizond to 
Novo Russisk and Anapa, would be invaluable auxiliaries in time of war to a 
hostile fleet. 

Since the Russian annexation of Batoum, Poti has been in a languishing 
_ . unsettled state. After the Crimean Avar construc- 

ommercia va ue. tion of a harbour of refuge, a railway down to it, 

and draining of the marshes, were talked of ; but in the 30 years which have 
elapsed hardly anything has been done. Construction of an artificial harbour 
was attempted, but it Avas destroyed by a storm long before completion. 
Situated as it is in the centre of the Rion Valley, and at the mouth of a large 
and deep river, Poti is undoubtedly the natural commercial outlet of the 
Western Caucasus. The same operations as were successfully carried out at 
the Sulina mouth of the Danube would make it an excellent harbour of refuge 
for vessels of heavy tonnage. 

Poti is the terminus, on the Black Sea side, of the Poti-Tiflis Railway, 
n . . an extension of which now runs to Baku, on the 

oraraum cations. Caspian. The station is situated on the right or 

north bank of the river opposite the toAvn with which it is now connected 
by a bridge. The journey to Tillis (193 miles) takes about 15 hours to 
accomplish. Before this railway was opened, small river steamers used to 
ply between Poti and Maran (or Orpiri) about 40 miles up the river, whence 
an excellent road, called the Tmeritinian Military Road, leads vid Kutais and 
the Suram Pass to Tillis, distance 213 miles (Route III). It is kept 
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in goocl condition, but the time for its commercial utility lias gone by, the 
railway which follows the same route being in operation, roads following the 
cost line lead from Poti southward to Batoum, and northward to Soukoum- 
Kaleh, distant respectively about 40 and SO miles. 

Garrison. From the distribution return of the Russian 

Army in 1883, the garrison of Poti consists only 
of 232 garrison artillery. 


Appendix (a). 

Description of Batoum . 

Bafottm is a small port on the east coast of the Black Sea, situated in lati- 
tude 41° 30' north and longitute 41® 37' east. Being the only safe port on the 
east eoastduring winter, tlio Russians have always had a great desire to possess it. 
During the war between Russia and Turkey, in 1828 and 1829, Batoum was? 
taken by the Russians, and on peace being made they were very anxious to 
retain it, but lost it by a quibble and mistake in the spelling of a word. The 
river Tchorwk, lying some miles to the east of Batoum, having been inserted 
in the treaty instead of the river Tchorck, which lies to the west of it, and was 
the boundary intended by Russia. It came into their possession, however, after 
the war of 1 877, and is being regularly fortified, has been connected by a branch 
line with the Poti-Tiflis Railway, and is rising in value as a seaport and out' 
let for the commerce of the country. 

The harbour, though capable of containing only a few ships, is the safest 
Description of harbour ami and most important on the cast coast. There is deep 
t°wiu water close up to the shore on the west, side of the 

bay, so that vessels afloat land their cargoes over their sterns in the absence of 
the quay. The bay is afforded protection by the high overhanging cliffs of 
a spur of the Gouriel mountains. The town is built at the western entrance <>L' 
tile bay close to the sea. It contains several shops, coffee-houses, khans, ami 
a mosque, all built of wood ; a few small houses are built, and gardens cleared 
behind the town. 

So long as Batoum was in possession of the Turks the fortifications were 
Fortifications miserable. One redoubt was constructed command- 

ing the entrance to the harbour, and another at the 
head of the bay, but both were completely commanded from the high ground 
in rear. Extensive and well planned works are required, for there are successive 
ranges of hills in the background, each higher than and commanding the 
other. The Russians are now carrying this out, an arsenal and store depot 
have been constructed up a valley behind the town, heavy artillery has been 
landed and earthworks have been run up, which, by means of the circular 
railway now laid down, can be armed with 18 and 25 ton guns in a few hours. 

The population is said not to have exceeded 2,000 in 1875, but it lias 
probably increased considerably since Batoum was 
opu a ion. annexed to Russia, owing to the construction of the 

branch line of railway connecting it with the Poti-Tiflis line, and the increasing 
commercial importance of the town in consequence. 

Batoum being situated in a swamp at the mouth of the valley through 
which the river Clioruk descends from the moun- 
IUIU * tains, is unhealthy, particularly during the summer 

months from July to Octoler, when it is a perfect hot-bed of fever, as is all the 
low ground on this coast. The higher ground on the eastern side of the bay 
is said to be perfectly healthy. 
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From its position at the furthest corner of the country to be comttierci- 

Connnereial value. ally tapped, viz., Mingrelia and Tmeritinia, and the 

country iir mediately behind it, instead of a wide 
alluvial plain enormously fertile (as the Rion valley at Poti is), being* nothing 
but weld and precipitous mountains, only good for sheep pastures, Batoum has 
not really the same commercial importance as Poti. Nevertheless, it is highly 
probable that the Russian Government, impelled in reality more by strategic 
and aggressive motives than bv any real desire to develop the commercial 
resources of the country, will insist on artificially forcing Batoum for some 
years to come instead of Poti, and the superiority of the harbour at Batoum 
gives them a plausible excuse for doing so. 

Batoum is now connected with the Poti-Tiflis Railway by a branch line 

Communications. al "' ut ' ,° j< in in- the main line at Sam- 

trede, about 10 miles irom Poti. 

A eart road leads along the coast to Poti about HO miles and another 
to Kutais t'/a Ozurgheti and Orpiri about DO miles, whence the Tmeritinian 
Military Road leads on to Tilh\ total distance to Tillis about, miles f Route 
I V). Another road h ads to Tiflis via Bor join, joining the Tmeritinian Military 
Road at Mikhailovo. This is a, much nearer way, but there is no infonnation 
available to show whether this road i« passable by carts througliout ; numerous 
minor roads communicate with towns of the interior, such as Ardahan, Artivin, 
Akhultrik, &c. 

From the distribution return of the Russian Army 
Gairison. in 1 SS3, the garrison of Batoum consists only of 

51 1 7 infantry. 


Appendix (b). 

I) far ri pi ion of Santonin- Kalch. 


Soukoum-KaloJi, the most, important town of Abbasi, is situated in 
latitude 5D' nottli and hmgilutc ll° east (a])pn»ximato), on the shore of 
a bay surrounded on three sides by wooded hills. 

There is plenty of water in the hay, and vessels lying in it are protected 
Koailstoul at all seasons of the year from the prevail] ng sea 

winds by the Kodnrski promontory on the south 
and by ti e main Caucasian range on the east and south-east. There is a 
landing pier and numerous boats, manned by Greeks, ply for hire. 

There exist only the remains of the fortress built in 157H by the Snl- 
tan Amirnth 11. This consists of four bastions 
<or., , t iuo.?9, * n | ie i<vpt, connected by straight, contains 

long, high, and thick with “ bonnets” anil narrow banquettes. 

The walls to seaward have fallen over and lie in huge masses under 


water. 

Since 1866 Soukoum-Kaloh has been constituted the head-quarters of 
the Soukoum military district or division. It 
' oun * is quite a small place, consisting, with the excep- 

tion of the Commandants quarters, barracks, and hospitals, of about 300 small 
houses and huts, grouped refund the custom-house and quarantine quarters, 
«nd of a bazar containing about thirty shops, poorly supplied and kept princi- 
pally by Armenians. 


a — 14 • 
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^TLe natives of the country, Abbasians, are an indolent people, whose only 
p le> pursuit is that of rearing cattle, although their 

e rich forests are capable of abundant supply. They 

are a wild race, at once distinguishable from other populations by their dark- 
brown clothing and by the “ glitapt ” or * e bashklyk,” which they wear uni- 
versally. They are always armed, the most needy even having the cartridge 
cases or sockets sewn to the breasts of their coats. In lawlessness and addiction 
to thieving they arc second only to their neighbours, the Svvanny. They speak 
a dialect assimilating that of the Circassian tribes, and not understood by their 
neighbours on the south and east. 

The town being surrounded by marshes, which come almost up to the walls 
Climate themselves, has acquired an unpleasant reputation 

for intermittent fevers, from which it is never free. 
The local authorities admit that the death-rate during the sickly season — the 
summer, is as high as 3 per cent. — and it is probably in reality higher, but it 
is said that the heights to the west of Mouut Rasta overlooking the bay, on 
which the military hospital is built, are completely free from fever. 

Soukhoum-Kaleh, not having good roads connecting it with the interior, 
Commerce * s ^ aT Roll commercial importance. Not- 

withstanding its good harbour, a coast trade is kept 
up almost exclusively with Russian and Turkish ports. The imports are main- 
ly manufactured goods and food-grains and the exports “ pahnovoe ” wood, 
honey, leather, &c. 

Soukoum-Kaleli is connected by a postal and cart road with Poti. The 

_ . road follows the coast line, and the distance is about 

Communications. , . 

o() miles. Some years ago it was proposed, to con- 
nect it with the Poti-Tiflis Railway by a branch line from Novo-Senaki, a station 
on the Poti-Tiiiis Railway, 26 miles from Poti, but the scheme has not been car- 
ried out as yet. A cart road leads via Tugdidi to Kutais and thence by the 
Tmeritiman Military Road toTiflis, total distance about 205 miles (Route V). 

Prom the distribution return of the Russian Army in 1S&3 the garrison 
of Soukoum-Kaleh appears to be only 507 in- 
fantry. 


Garrison. 


Appendix (c). 

Memorandum on Armenia as a Theatre of War — 15th December 1876, 

A campaign in Armenia, under the present aspect of affairs, of course, 
means a campaign in which the two principals would be Russia and Turkey ; 
and, looking to the relative power of the two countries, I think it may be 
taken for granted, also, that it would mean an invasion by the former and a 
defence by the latter. 

Whether such an invasion would be a success, or as great a failure as 
the last attempt in this direction, depends, 1st, on the number of troops Russia 
could bring into the field in this quarter ; 2nd, whether Turkey was supported 
in Armenia bv Kngland. 

As to the first proviso, without going further into the region of ifs than 
is necessary, I will only say that I suppose that Russia will be forced to keep 
up very large forces for the protection of her Prussian frontier, in Poland, in 
the Galician frontier, towards the Danube, in the Caucasus, and she musfc 
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largely increase her forces in Central Asia ; while, if she contemplates an in- 
vasion of Bulgaria, she must employ large forces for the purpose. This allowed, 
it is apparent that, for the invasion of such a home of wild warriors as Asiatic 
Turkey, she can hardly be said to possess an overwhelming force. 

1 am aware that a very exaggerated idea is abroad both as to the numbers 
and efficiency of the Russian army; but knowing all that has been written as 
to the first, remembering what 1 have seen of the second, and taking into 
consideration the very many calls on her from the quarters named above, I 
think that she would be unable to bring into, and maintain in the field in, 
Armenia an army of more than 170,000 men, to which may be added, if Persia 
becomes, as is reported, her ally, 50,000 rabble, unotlicered, unfed, and un- 
trustworthy. 

Let us now examine how many the Turks can bring to meet this array. 
Samcli Pasha, the Governor General of lirzemum, in answer to my queries, 
produced a statement which aggregated 200,000 men ; but many of these 
were so evidently paper-men, that 1 prefer to offer my own estimate, made 
after talking with many on the subject. 

I think that, turning out every available man and calling out all the 
“ redifs,” the utmost strength of what I may call for the moment Turkish 
dseipliued troops in this Pashalic would be 70,000 men. 

To these must be added irregular troops, who are all splendid fighting 
material, only requiring some organization to make them very formidable. 
Asiatic Turkey is indeed a very miue of warriors. Of no country in Asia, and 
perhaps in the world, can it be said with greater truth that all her men are 
strong, enduring, and brave ; in none could the fire of religious enthusiasm bo 
easier lit. 

Therefore, if we add all that can be raised from these sources, we produce 
a for<5e no invader can ignore, and this without following the exaggerated 
estimate of their numbers given by the Turks themselves. On the contrary, 
the following estimate of their numbers is placed at the very lowest, and the 
results are as follow : — Circassian tribes, 15,000, all burning with a fierce hatred 
of the Muscov; Koords, 30,000; Arabs, 30,U00 ; Lazees and mountaineers, 
10,000 ; Osmanlees, 10,000 : total 05,000. 

To these must be added two other sources of aid which the Turks possess 
ere they need turn to foreign assistance. The corps d'armce of Damascus in 
such a campaign would scarcely be threatened, and could therefore well spare 
20,000 men, while that of Bagdad might spare 10,000. Thus the total fight- 
ing strength may be calculated at — 

Regulars ... ... ... ... 100,000 

Irregulars ... ... ... ... 95,0 JO 

The only fortified places of any importance the Turks possess are Kars and 
Erzeroum, and the garrison of these would consume not under 50,000 men ; 
hut with such garrisons these places could hope to stand a siege throughout 
the summer, whether attacked independently or one after the other; and 
whether the enemy besieged these places or blockaded them, they certainly 
could not accomplish either alternative with less force than 100,000 men. 

If, indeed, the Russians attacked Kars with an overwhelming force, and 
were prepared to sacrifice 20,000 for its capture, it might perhaps fall sooner ; 
and by going through the same process with Erzeroum, they might take it in 
& shorter time. But this would leave them with sadly diminished forces, and 
little fine weather, to crush out such further vitality of resistance as the Turks 
still possessed. A blockade would not improve the position very much, as it 
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would leave them with hut 70,000 men to face 50,000 regulars and 95,000 
irregulars. Still there is little doubt, in either of these cases, the Russians 
would have the best chance of success, though it is by no moans certain that 
they would be victorious in the long run, if the Turks remained steadfast with 
something of tho spirit of determination expressed by a Pasha at Constanti- 
nople, who said if the Russians drove them out of Istambol they would go to 
heaven. 

How then would it he if a corps d'armee of British troops, 30,000 strong, 
landed at Trebizond ; if 6fi,000 mixed British and Indian troops advanced 
from Bagdad ; and if the lighting powers of the Turks themselves were more 
than doubled by the presence of English officers at their head? 

In such a case the available foices would consist of — 


, ( 30.000 English troops. 

’ l UO.OOO Indian* „ 

100,000 Turkish regulars 
Do, 000 „ irregulars 


Directed by English officers. 


283,000 

fighting men; while, as I have estimated, the Russians would probably be 
unable to muster more than 222,000, of which only 17U,000 are reliable. 

Por an invasion of Asiatic Turkey, it seems to me but two courses are 
open to Russia. Tifiis must be her base in any case, and she has only two 
lines of operation open toiler — Ul, by Dclijan, (joomree, to Kars and Erzcroum 
as an objective ; *W, by Erivan, Tabreez, to Bagdad as an objective. The 
first lias the advantage that the objectives are close at hand, i.c., within 201) 
and 3U0 miles respectively of her base; and its disadvantages are that this 
line is barred by two fortresses, so strong that, if defended with the tradi- 
tional tenacity of the Turks, their capture must he doubtful, while the line of 
advance is flanked by the mountains of Lazistan on the right and of Koordistnu 
on the M't ; behind the first the sea being in command of Turks, and beyond 
the second the plains of Mesopotamia offering an excellent base and source of 
supply. 

The second has the advantage that it lies within friendly territory to 
within 100 miles of its objective; but the disadvantage of a line of operations 
9D0 miles in length through a poor country would render such an undertaking 
sheer madness, even if it had not the extra drawback of being dangerously 
(.pen to flank attack. 

The other possible lines of advance from the Russian frontier are from 
Erivan by Makoo and Lake Van to Bitlees ; but along this line the route hv 
the lake side is difficult, and to cross the lake by boats would require very 
extensive arrangements, which could only be slowly made, while the road from 
Bitlees to the plains or to any point of any importance passes through terribly 
strong mountainous country. 

Again, a force might advance on Moosul by Nuklishvan, Khoec, Ooroo- 
meea, Oushnae, and Rowandiz; hut the latter jiart of this route is very 
difficult, through wild tracts only inhabited by a few untamed Koords, and 
producing no supplies. To both these schemes may be applied the query— 
Cttl hmo f To advance and seize points of no importance, and leave the strength 
of his enemy intact on both her flanks, would be an amount of folly that no 
general could be guilty of. I therefore think a campaign against Asiatic 

* One-fonrth Hritisli. 

t This estimate may seem to some too high ; but 1 maintain wo could produce tho men if 
put our shouldors to tho wheel; and if we do uot mean to do that, we had better not tight Russia. 
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Turkey must commence by the capture of Erzeroum and Kars. With these 
in their hands, the Russians might safely extend their conquests either south 
or west ; hut it would be madness to attempt either with them in the hands 
of the Turks. 

Thus my survey may for the present safely he confined to a consideration 
of the defence of these places; and taking all the circumstances of the case into 
view, 1 am strongly of opinion that while the object was their retention in the 
hands of the Turks, the plan of the campaign should be offensive-defensive. 
That is to say, Kars should he properly garrisoned with 20,100 men, of which 

5.000 should he British, while a force— the Army of Kars, consisting of 

15.000 British, 50,000 Turks, 10,000 Lnzces, and 15,000 Circassians — should 
operate to raise the siege. This force would Ijo based on Lazistan, its line of 
retreat being either Batoum or Baiboort, as might he most appropriate, 
according to the vicissitudes of the campaign. 

The Army of Erzeroum would consist of 15,000 British, 45,000 Indian* 
troops, 1-5,000 Turks, 30,000 Koords, fin, 000 Arabs, there being in Erzeroum 
itself a garrison of 5,000 British, 10,000 Indian* 15,000 Turks, while the 
rest of the available foices, amounting to 100,000, would form a separate 
force or forces operating to prevent its siege or to assist Kars, its line of 
retreat being towards the south-west. 

It would he absurd to attempt to forecast any further movements in such 
a campaign. T have placed on the hoard, so to speak, the forces I believe 
England and Turkey could bring, and I have shown tlie most probable general 
idea of the campaign. 

Troops arriving from England should sail so as to reach the coast at the 
end of March, and they sliouM disembark at three points: 1 , Tripods . — Here 
t';e majority of the infantry, cavalry, light guns, and stores suitable for 
pack-carriage, should debark and march to Goomishkhana, and thence by 
Erzinjan to Erzeroum. 2, Phtfaua. — This should be used as a subsidiary port 
only to o, Trcbizund, where all heavy material should he debarked and march- 
ed up by the cart road (use being made of both the summer and winter roads) 
to Baiboort. 4 , SoonneueJi . — Erom this a mountain road leads to Baiboort, 
which could be used for a light force to protect the flank of the main road. 

Batoum is undoubtedly the best, port and most convenient spot to land at, 
as, in addition to the harbour, water-carriage is available to Artveen. It 
would, however, probably be too much exposed to a Hank attack to make its 
adoption advisable. 

The road from Trobiznml to Erzeroum is regularly made, the gradients 
being practicable for wheel -carriage throughout. The road is badly drained, 
ami is consequently heavy in parts, but theie are no other difficulties. Water 
is plentiful along the whole line, and fuel as far as the north foot of the Zug- 
gunah pass ; beyond to Erzeroum special arrangements would have to he made 
for its collection. Fodder is procurable everywhere except in the part men- 
tioned as affording abundant fuel. After due notice, supplies could be collect- 
ed at any part of the route. The whole distance is 170 miles. As far as 
(roomishkhana the ground is very confined, and difficulty would be experienced 
in finding room for large bodies of troops. 

A force from England should bring with it a sufficient supply of Maltese 
carts, which is admirably adapted to the roads of Armenia. Large numbers 
of the Armenian carts would be available, and there are also on tlie road 


* One-fourth of these also BriHish. 
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several hundred four guns, a large, heavy, four-wheeled cart introduced from 
Russia. Pack-horses could be procured from Erzinjan and Sivas. 

Commissariat oflicers sliould be sent on ahead to Trebizond, Baiboort, 
Erzinjan, and Erzeroum ; and they should undertake the commissariat arrange- 
ments for the Turks also. 

From Erzeroum to Kars the following routes are available 

1. Kars to Erzeroum — * 

Moos/iad , 4 hours — 

The road is nearly level, and is quite good, over black cultivated soil, 
which is heavy after rain. 

Chelpo/dee , 4 hours — 

The road goes over easy, undulating ground ; heavy after rain. 

Yenikeree , 6 hours — 

The road is level at first, and then ascends for 1 hour by easy gradients 
to top of the Soghanli Dagli, whence it goes over easy, undulating 
ground on top of the range for 2 hours ; then it descends easily for 
3 hours, the last part into Yenikevee being stcepish. 

Zemu, 4 hours — 

The road descends along a valley the whole way, and is easy. 

Khorassan , 3 hours — 

The road goes down the same valley to the foot of a very steep pass 400 
feet above it; then over undulating ridges. This ascent is only 
taken to shorten the distance : the road goes on down the valley and 
turns this part. 

Koprikevee , 4^ hours — 

The road is not very good, groin g over frequent nasty undulations on the 
left hank of the Arsis; hut the ground is all soft, and it could easily 
be improved to any extent. ' 

Jlass an- Kalch — 

The road ascends an easy ridge, then descends easy over an open plain. 

Koorochuk , 3 hours — 

Quite level. 

Erzeroum, 3 hours — 

Quite level to the Nabichai ; then an ascent over Deveh Boyun. 

2. By Olti. 

3. By Khorassan and Yenikevee. 

4. By Khorassan and Meshinguerd. 

5. By the valley of the Aras and Kagizman. 

6. By Deli Baba and Doghanly. 

The most direct route to reach Kars from the sea would, of course, be 
from Batoum ; but, for the reason already given, this would probably not be 
available. The most direct route from Trebizond would therefore be to follow 
the Erzeroum road to Vurzulian in the valley of the Upper Choruk, and then 
by Isper and Olti to Kars. This route would have to be improved. 

From the south the most direct route to Kars would be to follow the 
Bitlees-Erzeroum route as far as Kop in the Bolanyk district, and keep the 
bank of the Moorad Soo to Malazgird to the Alasligird district, then cross the 
Koseli Dagli to Kagizman. 

An army coming from India for ErzerOum is practically limited to one 
landline, which is the one I followed, and which I will presently describe. 
Some other land routes from the Persian Gulf to Erzeroum are feasible, but 
they are either much longer by land or else go through Persian territory. A 
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force, for instance, miglit go from Shoostur to Kirmanshah or from Bagdad 
to Sehna, and thence through Azurbaijan, or it might go from Moosul to 
Khooye, and thence by Bayazeed ; but these routes have no advantages, and 
a glance at the map will show how unsuitable they are strategically. I need 
say no more about them. 

There is one other alternative. A force could bo sent by sea by way of 
Suez and Constantinople to Trebizond. Though this route would be feasible, 
and under some circumstances it might be necessary to adopt it for part at 
least of a force coming from India, I think the line by the valley of the 
Tigris is strategically the best. An advance like this of two forces, ear ft able 
to hold ila own , from two different quarters, would be move likely to paralyse 
the Russians, and the plan would have the great additional advantage of 
more than doubling all facilities for transport and supply.* 

The route from Moosul by Bitlces seeming, therefore, the only one that 
is practicable for a force f^pm India to adopt, I give a detail of the route 
itself in Appendix A. 

The whole of this route (Appendix A) is quite practicable now for infan- 
try, cavalry, and mountain artillery, and field guns could be passed over the 
bad parts by hand, but with considerable labour. It timely arrangements 
were made for the despatch of engineer oflicers, and they were followed as 
soon as possible by sappers and pioneers, all the bad parts of the road could 
be rendered practicable by the stores arrived. 

The mad alluded to in the note to Stage 17 is very much better than the 
one I marched through, which, though the ordinary caravan route, is not the best. 
This joins the above route before reaching Bitlces, and has actually been tra- 
versed by a large body of Circassians, who carried their baggage on their 
ojvn clumsy carts. 

Between Erzeroum and Juzeereh water is plentiful everywhere, except at 
Sort, and a force should, therefore, not halt at this place, but either on the ISert 
river or the ravine to the north of the town. Supplies could lie collected at 
any point on due notice being given, and at Juzeereh, Serf, Bitlees, Kop, and 
Erzeroum considerable depots might be formed. 

Between Erzeroum and Bitlees fuel is so scarce that it is best to say there 
is none. The people of the country use cow-dung and a little brushwood, but 
of course these would go a very little way towards supplying the wants of an 
army. Therefore if would be necessary to impress on all the great necessity 
for economy in this article, and that very special arraug*ements should be made 
for storing it. 

Forage, though not abundant, is procurable on this route, and could be 
collected in considerable quantity. 

It is of course understood that this country is not practicable for opera- 
tions in the winter. Snow falls and lies from November to April ; and 
though, if absolutely necessary, infantry and light guns could, with immense 
labour, make the journey in winter, it should certainly not be needlessly at- 
tempted before the end of March or after the end of November. 

I will now offer a few remarks on the suitability of this route as the main 
line of operations of a force advancing Irom India either to assist the lurks 
or to co-operate with a force sent from Europe. 

* There still remains auother practicable liue. To send a force by sea, through tho Canal to 
Iskander oo n, and thence march it up to Erzeroum. Under certain circumstances this J might be 
preforablo. 
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The difficulties of transporting by land the enormous quantity of stores 
which accompany an army must always render it an object of solicitude to 
take off the strain as much as possible from this description of carriage. In 
fact, it may be taken as an axiom that water-carriage should always bo used 
to the utmost possible extent. In this ease the primary base of a force oper- 
ating from India in Armenia must of course be India, and if, is equally a 
matter of course that the whole army, with its impedimenta, must he trans- 
ported by sea to the nearest point on land. This point in the present case is 
Busrah, which must be the port of debarkation from sea-going vessels in any 
event. 

From Busrah to Bagdad the navigability of the noble river Tigris lias 
been so fully tested that it is no longer matter for doubt that all the utalhiel 
as well as the personnel of an army could be transported with certainty up to 
that point by river. This practicability of river transport need, therefore, only 
he linrted by the advisability of using it to its fullest extent. The Tigris 
will hear up all it is asked to; hut, looking to the difficulty of collecting a 
sufficient number of boats, it would probably be better that all the animals of 
the force should march up to Bagdad. 

From Bagdad to Juzeereh the Tigris could, it is believed, lie utilized to 
some extent to bring up stores. At present there certainly are some obstacles 
to the free navigation of the river, but these are of a nature which render 
their removal not doubtful. These are the remains of some old stone barriers 
west of Khan ATizmkchi below Samurru, reefs of low rocks running acn^s 
the river between Tekrect and Ilumam Alee, ami the remains of an old 
stone dam called the Bund-i-Nimrood, which crosses the Tigris at Avvaie, about 
30 miles below Alonsul, whence to Juzeereh the river is open. 

While, therefore, the heavier nwUh'irl was transported by water, troops 
should march by the direct, route which goes by the right bank of the river, 
by Tnrmujch, Soomeycha, Beled, Tekrect, Khorneyna, Abooshukat to Moosul, 
and thence by Telis Kof, Semiel, and lYshkhaboor. This route is practicable 
for carts throughout its whole length. 

As the mountainous country commences above .Tuzceroh, it would be ad- 
visable to send the troops forward by as many parallel routes as possible ; and 
fortunately many of these exist. Thus (I) a route goes by the Zeitoon valley, 
between the first, and second ranges, and comes down to the Sort river, above 
its junction with that of Bitlcos; (2.) the route I travelled aiul which is given 
above: this is the most direct ; (3) from Sort by Zoke and Kermetta to Bit- 
lees; (I) from Tilo by Zoke; (5) from Juzeereh by Middo, Chelik, and Tile; 
(6) from Juzeereh by Middiat, Ilassan Kef, and so to Norjik and IMoosh. 

Above Bitlees, a very important position is Tad van on Lake Van, which 
would have to be held in some strength, as it commands a practicable route by 
Lake Van to Ardis, and thence by the valley of the Saook Soo to Makoo, from 
which routes diverge to the Russian cantonments of Erivan and Nukhshvun. 

Once the high table-land of Armenia is reached, there are numberless 
routes leading north, and forces would have no difficulty in marching by 
different parallel routes and maintaining their connection with each other at 
the same time. 

Troops should arrive from India so as to take advantage of the winter 
months to go through the low country. At this time the climate is splendid, 
so that no sickness need be feared, and the army could assemble at the north- 
ernmost points on the routes, ready to advance directly the melting of the 
snow made the roads practicable. 
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I have before remarked on the scarcity of fuel, and as this is the greatest 
ifficulty likely to be met with, it will not be out of place if I again call atten- 
ion to the necessity for timely arrangements being made for its collections at 
nitable spots. There are three points from which firewood is procurable: (l) 
mm the mountains of Lazistan on the north of Erzeroum ; (it) from the Sog- 
anli Dagh range on the east; and (5) from the hills of Koordistan south of 
litlees. Arrangements would therefore ho necessary to organize depots in 
collection with each of these sources of supply, whence the necessary places 
n thp various routes could be kept supplied. For the first two parts, a train 
F carts could he organized; and for the last, of pack-animals. 

Large numbers of horses, suitable for cavalry and artillery, could he pro- 
ured from the Arabs, and also from the Ivoords and t lie villages of Armenia, 
t would not, however, be advisable to trust too much to these sources, and 
lierefure every arm should come fully equipped with remounts. 

Baggage horses, suitable for mountain guns and commissariat, could also 
ie procured from the country south, west, and south-west of Erzcroum. Mules 
ire not procurable in any number, hut, unless Persia was hostile, large numbers 
vould he procurable from Kirmanshnh and Looristan, 

Carts of clumsy make, but very suitable to the roads, exist in every vil- 
age above Lake Van, and would certainly bo procurable in larg quantities; 
md as their construction is very simple, any number more could be -made in 
be Soglianli forests and brought down for use. 

Camels and donkeys are also procurable in very large numbers from the 
low country of Kl-Jezeoroh. The latter are particularly fine animals, and 
diould by no means bo despised as beasts of burden. 

The pc 'pie of the country would be diflicult to deal with. The Arme- 
nians are said to have been so oppressed that they would perhaps not be very 
Lkely to enter very heartily into any operations which bad for their object 
Ihe maintenance of their oppressors. But if they could he assured of pre- 
»ent protection and future improvement of their position, they would doubt- 
less assist in t lie end. 

The Koords are all robbers, and, as such, would, no doubt, give trouble by 
harassing the communications; and the same may be expected from the Arabs. 
But there would be no open, organized hostility, and their utilization to the 
utmost extent as carriers, labourers, guards, or light troops would gain them 
all to our side. There is no doubt that every man of the^e people are as ojn'ti 
to the arguments of gold as their neighbours, and there is, besides, a decidedly 
friendly feeling to the English from Trebizond to Busruli. 

As in every campaign, it would be necessary to make every possible 
arrangements to prepare for the arrival of the troops; I speak with deference, 
yet. writing tin’s on the spot with all the country and its resources fresh in 
my mind; and I would recommend that, the following preliminary steps should 
betaken directly the determination to despatch an army bad been arrived at. 

The following officers should be sent on ahead by express steamer: 

A superior officer, who would superintend all arrangements and be re- 
sponsible that everything possible was done to prepare for the troops. 

Several officers of the Intelligence Department (it would scarcely be 
possible to send too many) should proceed at once by sea to 1 rehizond and 
thence to the frontier. So little is known of tlie country and the people that 
every moment would be valuable. 

Commissariat officers should he sent at once to Erzcroum, Kars, Kop, 
Bitlees, Sert, Juzeereh, Moosul, Bagdad, and Busrah. 


a— —1 5 
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Transport officers should be sent to Erzeroum, Erzinjan, Kharpoot, Diar- 
bekir, Aleppo, Moosul, and Bagdad. 

Engineer officers will be required to improve the channel of the Tigris 
and the road up. They should utilize the labour of the country, but should be 
followed without deday by sappers and pioneers. 

In conclusion, T wish to note that 1 am endeavouring to obtain reliable 
information as to the approximate numbers of boats available for river trans- 
port, and also of the average time taken in ascending the river. 

With reference to the amount of land-carriage available, I have not 
attempted to commit myself to figures as riding through the country at the 
rate I did, it was not possible to procure reliable statistics. 

C, M. M. 


Appendix (a) and (b). 

Erzeroum: to Juzeereh. 

1. Akjullar , 12 miles 1 furlong east. 

The road leaves the city by the Eran Gate, and is pretty level for 
6 furlongs (15 minutes), winding round the south foot of the Top I high ; it 
then goes over undulating ground for 1 mile 1 furlong (21 minuter), when 
it commences the ascent of the Dcveh Boyun ridge, which is 3 miles l<mg 
fl hour) and 700 feet above Erzeroum. It next- descends for \ mile 1» a 
ravine, out of which it reascends for 4 a mile, and then descends again 1 mile 
(1 8 minutes) into the ravine of the Nubbee Cliai, running from the south 
(050 feet below ridge). Having crossed this by a ford (this must be deep 
after rain), the road goes over a ridge for i a mile (7 minutes) to another 
small stream, and ascending out of this the road to Ha-san killa goes off to 
the left. Thence' it goes over easy level ground at the foot of a terrace from 
the hills on the right for miles (i hour) to a stream from the rights Ihen 
in £ furlongs (o minutes) it crosses another dry stream, atul after L mile 
(17 minutes) a third : 1 mile from here (9 minutes) it turns up to the village 
of Akjullar, which is 1 mile off on a terrace of the hills. 

The road over the Dcveh Boyim is difficult, but is practicable for guns, 
and could be improved to anv extent. Ermn the Nubbee Chui ravine the road 
is along the south-east side of the fertile and well -cultivated plain of Paseom. 
The best place for a force to encamp would be on the banks of the stream 
2 miles west of Akjullar, which drains to the village of Kooroo Chuck in the 
plain. 

2. llerfev , 9 miles 4 furlongs east . 

The road runs along the foot of the lowest terrace of the hills, and is 
quite good and nearly level the whole way. The river of Ifortev coming from 
the south, is crossed by a ford and bridge; several villages are passed, and 
there is no difficulty anywhere. 

3. Majeedlee , 10 miles 5 furlongs south . 

The road ascends pretty steeply (10.0 feet) for £ a mile (13 minutes) ; it 
then winds along the hill side, ascending and descending for 1 mile 1 furlong 
(3:> minutes), when it descends easily to the Shaitan Durm ((500 feet belowi, 
1 mile, in £1 minutes. It then ascends by an easy gran*, it, but over soil 
which becomes heavy and sticky after rain, for 1 \ miles (40 minutes): the 
last part is very steep to the top of the Akgokush pass (1,100 feet above Vie 
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ravine). It then descends a little, and ascends to the Sal; til Dotan ridga 
(200 feet higher) in i mile (7 minutes). There is then a descent of 6 fur- 
longs to a stream coming from the right, which, having crossed, the road 
ascends £ a mile, then descends easily for 5 furlongs (12 minutes, 400 leet) ; 
then very steeply to a ravine 2 furlongs further. There are then some small 
n^cmts and descents, winding over the Aras for £ a mile, the road being very 
stony and narrow, but easy. This is followed by a steep descent of 5 furlongs 
(1,000 feet) to a stream coming from the right, crossing which the road 
continues for 2£ miles pretty level into the village of Majeedlec, on the left 
bank of the Aras river, the village of Kypler being left on the right above. 
The road on this march would have to be made practicable for guns. This 
would he a ditlicult hut not an insuperable task. A better line exists from 
Majeedlec along the bank of the river, which turns all the above ascents and 
conies out into the Paseem valley, opposite Ilassan Killa, and is practicable 
for carts. 

4. Koolee , LI mile* 5 furlong s south . 

The road goes along the bank of the river, over cultivated terraces and 
winding round bluffs and is level and good, but narrow, for 5 1 miles. It then 
turns away from the river, and ascends the easy pass of Mugara for (5 furlongs. 
From this it descends for 1 mile to a stream coming from the right, which, 
having crossed it, continues pretty le\ el, though narrow and winding along the 
river and round spurs ami bluffs. For 2-J- miles it descends to the river; 
following it for £ a mile, it ascends a short hut very steep and impracticable 
pass I'omMJU yards, and is very narrow indeed for 100 yards further (this bit 
would have to be made or turned in some way); it then descends for £ a mile, 
whence there is a road to a bridge over the Aras, wheu it continues quite 
gOtidj ascending imperceptibly into Koslee in 3 miles. 

5. Koslee, 17 wiles 7 furlongs south -south -east. 

The road goes out quite level over a grass plain for three furlongs to the 
river Arsis, which it crosses by a ford 3 feet deep, and which would not. be 
practicable after heavy rain. The banks of the river are easy. The road 
toen ascends imperceptibly at first, passing en route the small village of Komi 
on the left, but afterwards more steeply, but always very easy, over rounded 
euthy hills, to the top of a ridge (»00 feet above Koslee), and then descends 
sli'dit ly, and ascends to the crest of the Tek-Dagh (‘200 feet higher) range m 
S miles ; thence the road descends for 2£ miles, and then runs along the lower 
ridge of the hills all the way to Koslee by a good broad track in 7 miles (700 
foot below Tek-Dagh pass). 


6. Kara Kopri , 9 miles south-east . 

The road is excellent all the way, descending at a gentle slope along the 
foot of a ridge to the left *000 feet in all), and passmg much cultivated 
ground; abouthul F- way, pass village of Ooruas on a stream (drawing to the 
Khynys river), which is crossed by a ford. 


7, Sketch Hamza, 10 miles south-south-east . 

The road, immediately on leaving, fords the river below Kara Kopri (50 
yards wide, with a good bottom and easy hanks). It then enters the hill, 
and ascends easily over ro.m'd earthy hills to the top of the Zernak pass (1,401) 
feet above Kara Kopri) in li miles, 'ibis road in wet weather is exceedingly 
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heavy and slippery ; half a mile from the top, pass village of Zernak on the 
left, on a considerable cultivated terrace. From the pass the road first winds 
round the southern face of the hill, descending- easily ; b~t it is very narrow 
for *2 miles. It then descends along a spur for 2 miles further by an easy 
gradient to Shekli Hamza (1,500 feet below Zernak pass). The road on this 
march requires widening everywhere, but the soil is all soft. 

8. Ko] j 9 10 miles 2 furlongs south-south -east. 

The road goes out quite good to the Khynys river in miles (which 
is crossed by a deep ford, diilieult to find without a guide, and not practicable 
after heavy rain; bottom good; banks easy). Then it passes over a nearly 
level plain to the Mo rad Soo in 3 miles (which is crossed by a deep ford in 
two branches; bed \ mile; bottom wide and good; banks easy). Thence it 
is again level into Onajhlee, 1J miles, and also on to Kop in 4 miles, all over 
perfectly level plain. All tlr’s march goes over fine, open, cultivated plain, 
everywhere suitable for cavalry. 

9. Peeran , 10 miles 6 furlongs south -south-west , , 

The road is pretty level for .‘U miles, when it crossps and ascends a 
ravine easily to the village of Shekli Yakoob, whence it goes on nearly level, 
descending slightly 2;^ miles (10 minutes), when a small lake below is seen < n 
the right. The road continues along it for 1J- miles, then runs more west and 
goes round its south shore for 3 miles to the village of Peeran, situated on 
higher ground above its south-west corner. 

10. Pulkhoos , 9 miles 4 furlongs south. 

The road ascends easily over a road covered with boulders to a ridge, 
and descends to the village of Khers in 4 miles. Jt then goes by a rocky 
road, along the banks of the Nazikgol Lake for 2 miles, and then turning 
away from it, goes over a rocky but easy ascent, followed by a descent of 
3^- miles to the village of Pulkhoos. 

11. Kami ooj } 8 miles south -south -east. 

The road is over a rocky spur of the Nimrood Uagh for 2,} hours to 
Karmooj. It is quite good the whole way. 

12. Kizvak , 10 miles south . 

The road is very good, though sandy in places, passing over undulating 
ground, not far from the edge of the lake. In 2 hours pass the village of 
Zeghak on the left of the lake, and in 1 hour further reach Kizvak by a road 
nearly level along the lake. 

13. Alaman, 10 miles south-west . 

The road is very good, over easy ground. In 2 hours pass the village 
of Tadwan on the lake, and in 1 hour further ascend easily to the old khan of 
Alaman. 

14. Bi flees, 10 miles south-west. 

The road descends easily and is quite good, at first over open undulating 
ground, then along the sides of the Bitlces, a stream. The last part is narrow 
and would have to be widened, and for this it would be necessary to blast 
in some places. The road through the town, too, is narrow, and would have 
t<t be looked to ; it crosses and re-crosses the river several times by bridges, 
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which have to Ira strengthen'd, if not entirely re-made. The town is perched 
over the river on ledges, and extends for about 3 miles down. 

15. Dokan , li miles 6 furlong# south -west . 

The road descends gradually along and over the bank of the Bitlees 
ravine, and is in fair order for 3 miles (though it is narrow and rocky in 
places), when it descends and passes through a hole in a rock. There is then 
a nasty rocky descent for 3 furlongs (10 minutes) to the junction of a ravine 
from the right, which it crosses and goes along its right bank for 3 furlongs. 
There is then for 3 furlongs a nasty narrow bit 1 hat requires blasting, and 
the road crosses over to the left hank, which it continues along for i \ miles 
(20 minutes), when it crosses to the right. It then continues along 
the right hank, and is narrow and stony J'or 1 mile (2(i minutes) to 
the ITormiz S >o from the right, which it crosses by a bridge. From 
the hole above mentioned to this the road requires a good deal of im- 
provement as there .are at least four places where considerable blasting is 
required to make it practicable for artillery. Thence ii, is a good road for 1 
mile (20 minutes), where there is a steep ascent for 2 furlongs, the first 
part of which is very bad, requiring much blasting and clearing, though the 
gradient is easy. Then it. is pretty level, and descends gradually to an old 
khan and a stream from the right in 7 furlongs. For } mile on there is a 
very bad bit, and 2U0 yards fart her another. It is then good for 1 mile 2 
furlongs, when it crosses a stream from the right by a ford, whence it still 
continues good for i a mile. Thence it is very bad, and is nearly impracti- 
cable for 3 furlongs, needing much clearing and widening. Then it is pretty 
easy for 1 h furlongs, descending easily to a biidge in bad order, by which it 
crosses to left bank of river, whence it is very bad into Dokan (l-J- miles), ail 
old* Khan. 

l(J m Sirs, 11 miles 1 furlong souf/t-iresL 

The road ascends steadily for T miles 3 furlongs (2 hours). Generally 
speaking, the gradient is not very steep, though in some places it is ivmark- 
ahly so ; but the road throughout is very bad indeed, being a mere track 
among boulders and rocks ami slows. It would rcquiic a great deal of work 
to make this bit practicable for artillery, and if it was wished to do so for a 
pminancncp, another line had better be sought for. Mill, if the object was 
only to get the guns over, this could be done by hand after the improvement 
oE the present line. 

The road then descends and ascends to another ridge, and continues bad 
and requires making for H miles (35 minutes) ; it then descends easily for 
2 miles (35 minutes), winding round bills and crossing several steamers which 
unite in a ravine to the left and drain to the Sert river, llien it/ ascends 
easily to another ridge for 1^ miles (i hour), beyond which the drainage 
goes to the Bitlees river, then, winding round the side of the hill to the left, 
ascends still gradually for J mile (15 minutes), when it descends by an easy 
gradient, though the road is narrow, for about 1 mile (20 minutes) to the 
village of Sirs. 

17. Sert , 14 miles 2 furlongs sonfh. 

The road descends steadily and is bad in places, requiring a good deal of 
making, to the Tawan river, which it crosses by a ford, and then again by a 
bridge, in 8 miles. This is crossed by an old bridge, Kupri Agarif, which is 
m a rickety condition ; it then ascends pretty steeply for { a mile (10 minutes) 
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to the village of Taseewan. Passing this on the left, it ascends pretty easily 
2 miles (35 minutes) to a fine open cultivated ridge, then it is nearly level for 
7 furlongs (>5 minutes); it then descends easily and passes the village of 
Bisheen on the left. Then it descends into a deep ravine 6 furlongs ( 1 5 
minutes), out of which it again ascends, the road being stony but good for 
another b furlongs (15 minutes) ; it then descends easily, and afterwards very 
steeply into another ravine in 7 furlongs; ascending out of this, it goes over 
open undulating ground for 2 miles to Sert. (I hour). 

N.H . — An alternative route goes from Sert to Bitlees by Zoke anil 
Kermetta, which forms the above route close to Dokan. This has been tra- 
versed by carts on the occasion of th» Circassian emigration of Mesopotamia, 
and could be made practicable for artillery. 

IS. Darff/ttrlibj 11 miles 5 furlongs south -south-west. 

The road is level and good over open cultivated slopes for 1 mile l furious 
(20 minute*). It then descends by an easy gradient, but very stony and bad, 
for If miles (.^ hour), whence it descends by a very steep zigzag for b furlongs 
(20 minutes). This is a very bad bit, the road being almost entirely over 
boulders and sheet-rook, or a rough pavement of the former. It would require 
much work to make it practicable for artillery ; but as the cliffs both up ami 
down the river and in sheer scarps fur a considerable distance, it is improbable 
h better line could be found. Then it is pretty level but stony for I \ miles 
(s hour) to an old Khan and ferry. Thence it is quite good, winding along 
over the river for 2.j miles ( M) minutes). It then ascends a higher ridge up 
u had, stony track, part of which is not more than b feet wide, under magni- 
ficent sandstone cliffs. It then goes over an earthy bluff for 1 furlongs ; then 
there is a na.-ty bit, very narrow, over soft sandstone sheet -rock, and winding 
among huge detached rocks for b furlongs : one part, of this is a ridge built 
up over tile river I feet wide. This hit is very had, and would require a great 
deal of blasting to mike it practicable. Thenee the road is easy, going over 
open, cult ivated land tile hills having receded olf to the right for 21 miles 
(lb minutes). An earthy spur now impinges on the river, and t lie road 
ascends this easy, but very narrow, to an open plateau near D.oghalib in one mile. 
Here is a ferry. The river is about 250 yards wide, wirh a considerable 
current. The right, bank is high, and shelves steeply down, leaving no span; 
so that good arrangements would be required here to prevent confusion and 
a block occurring A broad road should bo cut from the bridge, which should 
be made here, round to the open ground above mentioned. 

1U. Chelik i 1‘1 miles 2 furlongs. 

The road on crossing runs along the river, and is quite level. At 
2 miles pass junction of the Bitlees river on the right, and the village of 
Champur, above, on the left; thence it continues level along the last terrace 
f'-om the hills and over stony ground for E)jj miles (1 1 hour*) to the village of 
Molitel. Here cross a ravine from Ihejeft, where it leaves the river and 
ascends on to higher ground on the left; in { a mile pass the village of Wahsaron, 
and { a mile further on cross a stream from the left, and ascending for J mile, 
then descending for it furlongs, the road zigzags down over hard rock, requir- 
ing to be blasted, to an old Khan and ferry on the Tigris in 2 furlongs. The 
road then crosses a small stream from tlm left by a ford, but which is bridged 
60 yards up. Thence it goes along the left bank of the river the whole way 
to Chelik in 4 miles. This is stony in places and narrow in others, but all is 
easily makeable. 
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20. Fgntlgk, 14 miles 1 furlong south-easi. 

The road is good, bat stony leading over an open cultivated lei race for 
j miles (l hour), when the hills on the left begin to close in and the road 
becomes rough and stony for 1 mile 3 furlongs, when there is a very bad hit 
for 8 minutes, requiring to be blasted, followed by another equally bad bit, which 
is very narrow and over rock, high over the river, for % furlongs ; tbe road 
then turns and descends by a. not ditlicult gradient to a stream coining from 
the left in furlongs. This is very had, narrow, and over rock, and would re- 
quire a great deal of blasting and looking to. The stream here is very swift, 
and is crossed by a very dee]) furtl, which is not pi act leable after rain, but there 
is an indifferent bridge 50 yards up. Then the road ascends steeply over greasy 
clay soil for U furlongs (7 minutes), when it resumes its former d.rectiou 
along the river. This hit is had, hut the hill is soft, and it could easily he im- 
proved. There is then a nasty rocky descent for 1 i furlongs ; tbr-n’ another 
shocking descent over sheet-rock, ending in a regu’ar devilVstai reuse to a 
lower ridge over the river in 2 turlongs. r l his bit would require good engi- 
neering to render it pi aetieable, hut it would have to he done, as there are no 
signs of a better line, the cliffs being sheer scarps on either side. The road 
tlien goes over a broad ledge of sheet-rock lor 1 furlong, which could easily he 
made better, to the river tioinan from the left. Mere the hills, which have up 
to this closed the river in, open a little, and the road is good along an open 
terrace and ascending in eay\ bluff for 1 mde <5 furlongs. The river now turns 
nwav to the south-west, and the road goes over open ground, ascending for 1 
mile 3 furlongs; then over undulations for 1 mile to the village of Yakmala, 
and again ascends over easy stony hills for 1 mile 1 furlong to Kbowarnn on 
a hillock on the right, and a Koord camp in 7 furlongs; it then ascends steeply 
up a rocky hillside, and then descends over stony ground in 11 miles to 
ryinlyk. 

21. Fhtih, / / miles 4 furlongs soufh-wesl . 

The road ascends gradually for 1 i furlongs to a ridge above Fyndyk ; it 
then descends over the contours of a hill on the left for ;H furlongs. It then 
descends over stony ground to a ravine, crossing which it is prelly level but 
stony along the top of a. ridge for 2. miles. It then descends easy hut stony for 
I a mile, ami then still descends, hut entirely over sheet-roek, for i a mile. It is 
then not quite so bad, the hill being more earthy, 3 furlongs in some eases. 
Here it crosses a ravine, and becomes more easy, going over long undulating 
slopes from the ridges on the left, divided by ravines, for U miles, when there 
is a descent to a stony ravine 4 furlongs, whence there is a bad stony descent 
of 3 furlongs to the Abzewa ravine, which is crossed by a ford, the old bridge- 
above being broken. From this ascend by a nasty stony path for 2 furlongs, 
whence the road goes over open undulating* ground, and is quite good right into 
Finik in 5 miles. 

22. Jezeereh , 12 miles 5 furlongs south-west. 

The road is quite good, though narrow, over river, for 5} miles, to Roosul 
ferry to the right, and whence for 1 mile 3 furlongs it is the same to a couple of 
ravines. Having crossed these, the road descends in i furlongs to the level of the 
river Zaitoon, which comes through the hills from the left, flowing through a con- 
siderable alluvial plain surrounded by ridges. It then crosses this river, which 
is in three branches, by fords, one of which is 50 yards broad, and, going over 
the level alluvium, ascends in 2 miles to higher ground above tlie Tigris ; it 
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then turns south parallel with the river, parsing the village of Mansoorich and 
a stream below in 2i miles, whence it goes on to opposite Jezeereh in 1£ 
miles, and is quite good. 

Total — 22 marches, 2 GO miles 4 furlongs . 


Appendix (c). 

Referring to the estimates of the strength which the Russians and Turks 
could probably put in the Held in Armenia, it may be interesting if I append 
the following rough statement of how they were made out. The estimates of 
tho strength in the Caucasus are made from notes made while in that region 
last year ; and of the Turkish, from notes made this year. 

The army of the Caucasus consists of 7 divisions of Infantry, ?'h. } 1 divi* 
s ; on ( f grenadiers of the Caucasus and 0 of the line (namely, the 19th, 20th, 
2 1st, 38th, 39th, and 41 st), and one brigade of Chasseurs of the Caucasus. 
K.ich di visi. m has 2 brigades, each brigade 2 regiments of 1 battalions, and a 
war strength of 900 bayonets, or 11)8,0 0 in all. 

There is one division of cavalry of 2 brigades of 2 regiments of 4 squa- 
drons of 350, or 2,500 sabres. 

The artillery consists of 12 batteries, of which 12 are 9-pounders, 1 It am 
4 pounders, 3 are mitrailleuse, and 1- are mountain guns; anti these have a 
total in war of 330 guns, 252 officers, 10,298 rank and lile. 

The engineers consist of 2 battalions of a total of 58 otlicers and 2,020 

men . 

There are besides in the Caucasus the following: — 

Local battalions ... ... ... 47.UOO 

Local depots ... ... ... 3(5,0 >0 

The Cossacks of the Kanban have a war strength of 30 regiments of l> 
solnias of 100 sabres sst l.S.OdO sabres and 5 batteries of horse artillery of S 
guns each or 10 guns and about 1,200 men. 

The Cossacks of the Terek have 15 icgiments and 2 batteries of the same 
strength each. 

Thus the total strength of the troops in the Caucasus is as follows : — 


Regulars, 

Uni. 

Men. 

Infantry 

... 10S,(). XI 


Cavalry ... ... 

2,">oo 


Artillery 

... 10,300 330 guns 



2,000 

122,800 

Engineers ... 

Local Battalions 

... * 

47.000 

,, Depots 

... 

36,000 

Cossack Cavalry 


27, (MX) 

„ Artillery 

... ... 5G guns 

1.700 

Irregular Militia 

4,0(X) 


Total ... ... 238,500, 392 guns. 

But in the Caucasus there are not less than 300,000 Mahomedans, who 
are all bitterly hostile to the Russians, and who certainly could not be kept 
under with a less force than, say, 100,000 men. This would leave 140,000 men 
of the Caucasian army only available, so that 30,000 men must be provided 
from elsewhere. 
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Appendix (d). 

The Turkish army is raised by conscription among* the Mahomedaus, 
every man of whom, with certain exceptions, is bound to serve 20 years, viz., 
6 years in the (Nizam) active army, 3 years in the (Idatyal) 1st Reserve, 3 
years in the (Rudeef) 2nd Reserve, and 8 years in the (Hiyade) Landsturn. 
It is divided into regulars, irregulars, and auxiliaries. 

The new organization which was promulgated in 1869 was to have taken 
to the end of 1878 to complete, when the total force was calculated at 700,000 
men. 

The regulars are divided into 7 corps (ordoos), with only three of which, 
however, we need at present concern ourselves, viz : — 

The 1 V tli or Corps of Anatolia, with its head-quarters at Er/.eromn. 

» Vth „ Syria, „ „ „ Damascus. 

„ VI th „ Irak, „ „ „ Bagdad. 

Each corps consists in round numbers of about 30,000 men. To these 
must be added the — 

1st Reserve 
2nd „ 

3rd „ 

Resides 


Total ... 68,000 men. 


The VI th Corps has perhaps 75,000 men. 

Thus the estimate 1 have given of the probable force that Turkey can 
assemble in Armenia is as near the truth as is possible — 

This was — * 

1 Vth Corps ... ... ... ... ... 70,000 

Vth „ ... ... ... ... ... 20,000 

VI th „ ... ... ... ... ... 10,000 

100,000 

Again, the irregulars, which I have estimated above, are as follows : — 

Lazees 10,000. — This number is probably niu-li smaller than could bo 
raised. They would be drawn from the mountains of Lazistan, 
which border on the coast of the Black Sea, and are comprised in 
the province vilayet of Trebizoml, the population of which is given 
at 938,1 10 souls. The Lazees have already fought with great 
distinction against the Russians in the defence of the fortresses 
of Akhiska, Akhalzik, and £ars, and they are a very hardy and 
brave race. 

Circassians, 15,000.— Over 100,000 of these people emigrated from the 
Caucasus after its conquest by the Russians. . They are splendid 
material, quite equal to the Russians and superior to the Cossacks 
of the Kooban and Terek, and all are imbued with an undying 
hatred of Russia. 

Koords, 80,000.— Exact information of the Koords is very difficult to 
obtain, but there can be very little doubt that this number repre- 
sents but a small portion of the fighting strength of a race who 
extend in the mountains for nearly 10° longitude, and every man 
of whom is a warrior. 


14.000 men. 

10.000 „ 

10,(X)0 „ * 

4,000 gendarmes, who are 
quite equal to the 
regulars. 


A— 16 
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Arabs, 30,000. — The number of these people is also much a matter of 
conjecture, but of some pretty good information exists ; and if I 
mention that of these the Montefik tribe alone can muster 10,000, 
Benilam 10,o00, Delim 5,000, and the Anezeh probably 20,000, 
and that there are numerous other tribes, the above will not seem 
too large an estimate. The Arabs, no doubt, hate the Turks; but 
their, religion forms an indissoluble link between them, and I am 
informed that a very strong feeling exists amongst the Arabs to 
be led against the would-be destroyers of their religion, as they 
regard the Russians. 

Osmanlee* 10,000 . — This would include all the men who were available 
after the ranks of the Nizam were illed, aud is undoubtedly a very 
In w estimate. 


The [vilayets] provinces from which these men would be drawn would 
consist of the following ; — 


Trcbiznnd, population 
Sivas „ 

Erzemum „ 

DiarbeUir „ 

Aleppo „ 

Syria 

Bagdad „ 


... 038, HO souls. 

... r, 71, si >8 „ 

... 702, mt „ 

... 70S.2NN „ 

... O.t). / 1 |j ,, 

... 518,730 „ 

... 2.DOO.OI K) „ 


Total . . . G,< n» i-,si ) i souls. 


Appendix (e). 

The estimate for the force which Persia might placo in the field has been 
placed at 50,000, and this without doubt is tin* outside force they are capable of 
putting into the field, though how long it could he maintained there is another 
matter. 

These would ho drawn principally, if not, entirely, from the two provinces 
of Azerbaijan and Irak Ajumec. At, least it seems to me that if the Persians 
could withdraw a man from Khorassan, Kirinan, Ears, or Karmaushah to aid 
in a war against us, it would argue something radically wrong in our manipu- 
lation of the Afghans, Baluchis, and Turks on the frontiers of those provinces. 
Indeed, I am of opinion that merely by judicious threatening the Persians 
would be unable to afford any armed assistance to the Russians at all : but I 
will adhere to the above estimate, and now try to show how it could be 
managed. 

The total strength which the Azarbaijanees could turn out has been 
variously estimated at from 40,000 to 00,000; the former being the actual num- 
ber that they were enabled to assemble in a moment of great national danger — 
that is, in the war of 1S26 ; and I think, therefore, it is certainly not likely 
to exceed this last when the object of their mobilization was to assist the 
Russians, whom every Persian must regard in his heart of hearts as but a 
concealed foe at the best. And it is evident that the whole of this number 
could not be sent out of the province. Tabreez must be held, and some arrange- 
ment must be made to protect it from the Nomad tribes, who number one- 
fourth of the total population. Bearing this in mind, it must be considered a 
liberal estimate if 1 allow that 30,000 men might be withdrawn to co-operate 
with Russia. 

The army of Irak Ajumee was estimated at a time when more was done 
to develop the military strength of the country than is now the case, at 12,000 



men. To those 5 ; 0fl0 might be contributed by the province of Khamseh 
perhaps 10,000 from Mazanduran, and 5,000 from Geelan — total 62,000, 
This I know, that on a late occasion, when the Shall was particularly anxious 
to make a show at a grand review at Teheran, not more than 12,000 could 
he mustered. 

Again, Teheran cannot he lpft undefended, and some arrangement must 
be made to protect the country, if only from marauders. To do this would 
really require a considerable force; and therefore I shall, I imagine, he regarded 
as underestimating the resources of the province if 1 estimate the outside 
force that could be collected and despatched from Irak Ajiunee and the 
neighbouring districts would be 20,000. 

' By these means — that is, by crediting tile Persian resources with an 
elasticity I very much doubt their standing— I produce 50,000 men. These 
could have little effect on the campaign. It must he remembered that the 
Turks could still mass 65,000 infinitely superior troops at Bagdad, if the Per- 
sians attempted a diversion in that direction ; and if they sent their army to 
swell the Russian forces in Armenia, the same 05,000 making a demonstration 
on Kirmanshuh from Bagdad, or on Ispahan from Shoostur, would, 1 imagine, 
very soon necessitate their recall. 


Appendix (f). 

The Tigris is eminently navigable from the sea to Bagdad at aP seasons 
of the year by vessels drawing six feet water. .In the autumn, when the river 
is at its lowest, there would he some difficulty; but this can always he avoided 
by care and with proper pilots. The period of the greatest rise varies between 
the, end of April and the t.hiid week in May, and the average rise of the river 
is about 22 feet The lowest time is from the; end of October till the rains, 
which occur about the end of November. From this date the river has always 
plenty of water in it till July, whom it gets lower and lower to the end of 
October, as above stated. The Turks have eleven steamers of various sizes oil 
the river, and there is one English s< earner belonging to Messrs. Lynch & Co., 
another being in course of construction. 

Mr. Carter, the Vgent of Lynch & Co., has been kind enough to give me 
as the result of his inquiries that there are 1,700 native boats trading from 
Busrah to Bagdad, with an average tonnage of 20 tons; and on the Euphrates 
there Are about GOO with an average tonnage of II tons, making the total 
available tonnage approximately 56,000 tons. 

The best native boats are well adapted for their work. They are strongly 
built, and, though rough, are of excellent model. The journey from Busrah 
to Bagdad occupies with a single band of trackers from 10 to GO days, with a 
double set about 25, the distance being about 500 miles. 

The goopa is a wicker-work coracle covered with bitumen, and it is ordi- 
narily used for crossing the river, but it might be used with advantage for 
making bridges. 


C. M. MACGREGOR, Lieut .-Colonel K 

1st Asst. Quarter Master General. 



Appendix (d) — 1st Section . 

From— Mosul To—R owanduz. 

Territory . — Turkey and Persia. Authority. — Gerard. 


Names of,Stagcs, Ac. 


1. Burtala 

2. Kellek 

3. Eral 


4, Dmnwach 

6. H crash 
f>. Kurrak 

7. Rowanduz 


Distance. 


Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

35 

15 

18 

33 

22 

55 

12 

67 

18 

85 

12 

97 

14 

111 


Rivers. 


Znb 150 yards 
wiili*, lorry, fow 
boats available. 


Remarks. 


From 1 to 4 country is rich and culti- 
vated. No difficulties of road, ami 
supplies obtainable. In 5 road be- 
comes tough, ami 7 there is a pass 
most difficult for pack animals. 
Supplies and fodder doubtful at 5 
and 6. 


2nd Section . 

From— Rowanduz To— Khoi. 

Territory . — Persia. Authority . — Ainsworth and Morier. 



Distaitcs. 

Rivers. 


Names of Stages, Ac. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 

Remarks. 



Miles, 

Miles. 



1, Jeffuli ... 

25 

25 

Stream (bridg- 

Road in 1 and 2 exceedingly difficult. 




ed). 

In 1 ascent of Sari Kud impraeti- 

2. Ghafur Khan Kila 

28 

53 


cable, even for mule artillery. In 

3. Ushnai 

7 

60 

Qadpr (ford- 
able). 

2 Kelishin pass (10,000') very difti- 

4. Uladi 

25 

85 

Supplies at 1, 2, 4 doubtful. Abundant 



/ 

Rnrdimr 

after 4. 

S. Urmia 

12 

97 j 

(bridged). 

Jtnrmndaz 

No difficulties of road after 2. 



( 

(fordable). 


6. Gaw&lan 

24 

121 



7. Dilman 

30 

151 



8. Salmas 

20 

171 



9. Khoi 

18 

189 
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3rd Section. 

From — Khoi To — Erivan. 

Territory . — Persian and Rdssian. 



DlSTANCK. 



Nnmcs of Stages, Ac. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 

Rivers. 

Remarks. 


Miles. 

Miles. 



1. Parschi 

2. Klianava 

3. Nasik 

4. Abasdhad 

5 

20 

12? 

7 

5 

25 

37 

44 | 

Arra *, bridged 
in diy scumhi. 
Bad terry in 
Hoods. 

Forage, water, arid supplies every- 
where cm opt it 2, which is in a 
mountainous tract, ami 8,9, 10, of 
which no information is given. 

Good road. 

5. Nakjivan 

8 

52 



6. Bayuk Dicz 

Ml 

65t 



7. Koragne 

0* 

75 



8. *Bach Nurachin ... 

15 

90 



9. Sadarak ... 

15 

105 



10. Davalu ... 

12 

117 



11. Kumarlu 

12 

129 



12 . Erivan 

18 

147 



1st Section ..." 

... 

111 



2nd Section ... 

... 

189 



Total 

... 

447 











Appendix Section. 

From — Baghdad 


To- 

— Suleimania. 

Territory. — Mesopotamia and Kur- Authority. — Ciiampain and Rich. 

D 1ST an. 





DisnNCF. 



Names of Stages. Ac. 

— 

- 

Rivers. 

Remarks. 


J titer- 
mediate. 

Total. 




Miles. 

Miles. 



1. Jodi dab 

20 

20 

Tigris (boat 

No difficulties of road, first march 

2. Yenijeh 

18 

38 

bridge). 

over desert, then over level atul 

3 Del'd Abbas 

27 

05 

fertile count: y to Tauk, after which 

4. Kara Teppeli 

27 

92 


ascends hills. 

5. lvifri 

21 

313 


Supplies procurable, also fodder, up 

6. Tuz Khurmati ... 

27 

140 


to 7, after which no information. 

1. Tank 

21 

101 


* 

8 Leilau 

11 

172 



9. Yusuf Agas Camp 

9 

181 



10. Cheim-hemal 

it. 

195 



11. Derghe/.in 

15 

210 



12 Kelospi 

14 

221 



13. Sufei mania 

8 

232 





2nd Section. 


From — S uleim ania 


To — Suj Bulak. 

Territory. — Persia. 


Authority. — Fraser. 


DlHTMTCE. 



Names of Stages. Ac. 




Remarks. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 

Rivers. 



Miles. 

Miles. 



1. Aknrta 

20 

20 

Stream 





(ruined bridge) 


2. Sardasht 

18 

38 


Humil Pass. Difficult for laden ani- 





mals. 

3. Nistan ... 

16 

54 

A lesa , 





difficult ford. 


4. Jiltomar 

12 

66 

... 

Road steep and difficult. 

5. Bairara 

20 

86 

... 


6. Suj Bulak 

12 

98 

tM 

Road wild and mountainous through- 




out. Water procurable. No par- 
ticulars given of resources of vil- 






lages. 



327 


Prom — S ULTCIMANIA 
Territory. — Pkrsia. 


2nd Section . — Alternative. 

To— Seiina. 

Auih ori iy. — G KTIA RD. 


Names of Stages, &c. 


Miles. M Lies. 


1 . Naodeh 

2 . Mama Kulan 

3. Dia 

4. Pcngwin 
6 . Mini vail 

6. Sheikh Attar 

7. Kilai Nadir Shah 

8 . Barodar 

9. Donsa 



21 Tonlcnhwa- Tlie road is over hilly country, hut 
i/ahrtrn, presents no great difficulties. Wa- 

28 100 yds. wide, ter is always procurable. Good 

ford. grazing ground in valleys— cattle 

48 M^kkhal, 11. and sheep. 

00 No. 1 ) (Doissa) is at a little distance 

from the road. 


Qirdfdan, 
ruined bridge. 

Kaiawnl 

(ford). 


For Did KeetimioJ this rout*', cute Route, Appemhv F, 3rd Section. 


Appendix (f) ■ M Kectiuu.. 

from — Baciiihi) ^ ll( ' ,ANSU ' H- 

Territory . — Persia. Autfont . HJmb and Uk u.kw. 



DliiTAJTCB. 



Names of Stages, &e. 

Inter- 

mediate. 


Rivers, 

Remarks. 


Miles. 

M lies. 



1. BalnUu 

33 

83 

Diala 

In (1) pass Kli'inhein 

A few hovels and w tt 

2. ShahrahJn 

8. K>hil liob'ti ... 

4. Kh ‘nifan 

5. Knsr i-Shirin ... 

f>. Sir-i-Pul ... 

7. Kirrind 

8. JTarundhdd 

9. Mdhi'fasht 

10. Kirman'kah 

20 

17 
ist 
1G 

IS 

29 

19 

28 

18 

1 

B9 

70 

914 

1104 

12H4 

1874 

1704 

2014 

2224 

All valid ... 

Ah valid 

other halting lace < 
bridge of boats. 

No difficulties in 1, 2 
and 10. 

(9) Deep and muddy. 

Water procurable at 
good drill cultivate 1 
there are supplies at 
at i ami It). 
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2nd Section, 


From — Kthmanshaii 
Territory. — Persia. 


To — Seitna. 

Authority. — Plowden. 


' 

Distance. 

- «i a 



Names of Stages, Sc. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 


Miles. 

MileB. 

1/ Kakllsldn 

10 

16 

2. Kamgardn ... 

21 

37 

3. Kiinigh ... , 

21 

58 

4. Sehnti 

21 

79 


Kara-Su ... Road in 1, 2, 4 pood. Supplies pro- 
curable all along the route, except at 
Ab-i-Razawar. 2 which is a small, dilapidated 
village. 

uhiitn-i-Gahwuru Road in 3 is in some parts excellent, 
% in olhei s a mere brill le pah. There 

is always plenty of water. 


From— Seiina 
Territory . — Pe rsi a. 


3rd Section. 

To — Tabriz, 

Authority. — “Itineraries in Persia,” 
AY'. 0., 1SS0. Uoutk No. 247 
(Moim kr). 



Distance. 

Names of Stages, Ac. 

j 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 


Mik’B. 

Miles. 

1. Camp near Ama- 

14 

14 

rat.. 



2. Zdqha 

10 

30 

3. Dir an da rah ... 

12 

42 

4. Khouhatu 

1*H 

57* 

6. KhdJHnti Kith 

12 

09* 

6. Snrkh River 

12* 

82 

7. Krzli 

7 

89 

8. A has Boldk 

13 

102 

9. Bari ... 

0 

308 

10. Galavdi ... 

18* 

1261 

11. Moray a 

1 L 

110* 

12. Aka 

15* 

150 

13. Chdiran 

12 

IBS 

14. Sh tram in 

10* 

! 17S* 

15. Doh Kurgan 

12 

190* 

16. Khusni Shah 

18 

208* 

17. Sardarud 

11 

219* 

18. Tabriz 

6* 

226 



Road all along the route is uneven, 
hut not very difficult j narrow detile 
in 1 ; cross Ki/.l Ozan in 2. 
Abundance of good water and sup- 
plies at H. 

M oricr says nothing about supplies at 
any other place ; but as tin* country 
seems well peopled and full of vil- 
lages, it may he presumed that 
supplies of some sort will he pro- 
euraiilp. There are a number of 
small rivers and streams intersect- 
ing the road ; none of them largo 
enough to present much difficulty 
to the passage of troops, so there 
would he no difficulty about water. 


3S9 


4th Section. 


From— Tabriz To — Erivan. 

Territory. — Persia, and Georgia. Authority.— Champain and Telfer. 



Distaitcb. 



Names of Stages, Ac. 



Rivers. 

Remarks. 

Intermediate 

Total. 


Miles. 

Miles. 



1. Sojian 

24 

24 


Road is stony and had in 4, other- 

2. Maraud 




wise very good. From 4 to 13 
it is the post road, and fit for 

16 

40 


wheeled transport. 

3. Airandibi 

20 

60 



4. Julfa 

20 

80 

Arnxcs 

(forty). 


5. Nakjivan 

27 

107 



6. Bulkh Dhz 

12 

119 



7. Kyvrah 

10 

129 


The country is very fertile, except 





9 and 10, and there is abun- 
dance of water. 

8. Bash Mofashan ... 

I 

15 

141 



9. Sardarak ... 1 

15 

159 



10. Bavalu 

121 

1711 



11. Kamarlu 

12| 

184 



12. Ahamsala 

10 

194 



13. Erivan 

9 

203 



1st Section 

... 

2221 



2nd Section 


79 



3rd Section 


226 



Total distance Bagh- 


7301 



dad to Erivan. 






a — 17 
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Another route. 

From — Tabriz in Persia • To — Erivan in Persian Armenia. 


Territory. — Persia. Authority . — Ousley, Morier, Champain. 



Distance. 

Rivers 


Names of Stages, &c. 

Intermediate 

Total. 

Remarks. 

1 . Sojian 

Miles. 

Miles. 

24 

Stream ... 

Road good throughout. Chief 

2 • Maraud 

20 

44 

Many 

difficulties are crossing irriga- 
tion drains and rivulets in 1, 2, 
(>, and 5, in which last road 
is stony and had, and hilly in 

3 . Airandibi ,, 

20 

04 

rivulets. 

2. Supplies fair throughout — 
poor at 1, 3, 7, 8, good at 2, f>, 9. 
Water at every stage ; but the 
roarl dry for part of 5, 3, aud 7 ; 

4. Gar<jar 

5 . Julfa 

20 

13 

84 

97 

Arus H. 

elsewhere plentiful. 

Detail of rovfe . — 1 . Rond general- 
ly good, over a fiat country, 
crosses a river and irrigation 
diains frequently. Sofiau a poor 

0. JSakUch iran 

27 ) 

124 

Ferry. 

I 

Many 

villain*; water plentiful. 

2. Hoad good, lmt hilly, crosses 
numerous rivulets. At 9 miles 
pass ruined (\iravanserai-i-Ynm ; 

7. Dudanyah 

40 

101 

streams- 

then descend into the plain of 
Maraud ; rich in garden and 
plantations. 

3 . Road over grand level plains. 

8 . Davalu 

28 

192 


Airandibi, an immense collection 
of hovels, short of which are 
some good villages. 

4. At 19 miles round caravanserai, 

9. Erivan 

27 

219 


otherwise no place between. 
o . At 8 miles cross Aias river 
by ferry, lienee over a parched 
and barren country for 3 miles. 




ami then by bad hilly road to 
dn If a. 

6 . Hoad very good, but many 
streams. 

7. Hoad for 2 miles through ruiiiB 
of habitations; then lies over the 
magnificent plain of Chainan-i- 
8harur. 


8. Hoad over a parched and Barren plain. Morier halted at Sad rail. 

9. Hoad goes through an extensive tract of fertile land called Gerai (frnn river). Pass Virab 

monastery on left. 

Erivan . — The capital of Russian Armenia, on the left hank of Zenzia, a considerable tributary of 
the Aras, G miles from north foot of Arrarat, some 3,<KH) housos, 10,000 population. Has an 
elliptical fort, one side of which is over a perpendicular cliff. 


H. B. N. 
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Appendix (g) . — Id Section. 
From — Dizful To — B(jr(jjird. 


Territory. — P krsia. A ulhor If y . — Sci iwindler. 


Names of Stages, Ac. 

Distance. 

Rivers. 

remarks. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 


Milos- 

Miles. 



1. Bdladrdd 

18 

18 

Buladrud 

Uoad good in 1, 0, 10, 11, 12, 





13. 

2. Itizze 

225 - 

40] 


ltoad bad in 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9. 

3. Put-i-tang ... 

15 

55! 

Ab-i-Zal 

Tin* T"!ul generally is bud in places ; 

4. Chnm-i-Uez ... 

It 

fi‘J : ! 

Keilnus 

but it is evidently infinitely better 

6. relmidn 

m 

871 

Fuui . | 

than tin* one through the Buklif ujari 

(). Jidda in rk 

n 

1(»U 


uiouniiiins, and with a small evpen- 

7. Nasrdbdd 

i«* 

117! 


diturc of money, 8eliw indler consi- 

8. Chin usk 

15i 

133 

Sbirah 

ders that most of the dilliculties 

9. Shah in shah ... 

15 

l 18 

l*;igin 

might easily be removed. Sup- 

l(b Khordmdbdd 

8 

1 5(1 


plies procurable in small (plant it ies. 

11. Zdghe 

221 

178! 


All along the route in larger (pruiti- 

12. Keldnqdne 

171 

195! 


iies, particularly at 7, 10, 13. 

13. Bdrujird 

19i 

L 2ii: 


No diiliculty about water. 


2nd Section . 


From — Burujird To — Kirm a ns hah. 

Territory.— Pehsia. Anlhorihj.— Cai'Tain Jones. 


Remarks. 



Distaxck. j 

Names of Stages, &c. 

Inter. 

ncdiatc. 

Toial. 


ilUca. 

Miles. 

1. Ndkwand 

35 

35 

2. ( hirdchea 

21 

5(1 

3. fid nit 

21 

77 

4. Tiesitun 

11 

91 

5. Kir man shah 

17! 

108! 

Total miles of 1st 



section 


2141 

Total distance from 
Dizful to Kir- 


323} 

iuunshah 

... 


Tlii** road is tilt? highway from Ttuni- 
jinl to Kiruuunhah, and passes 
through a highly rullivated and 
populous country, with towns and 
villages even si.\ or seven mites . a 
smooth broad road. Supplies and 
water are in abundance. 



There is another and more direct road from Khoramabdd to Kirmanshah; 
but it is very winding and quite uninhabited, and is about 144 miles in length, 
divided into five stages. 

The road presents but few difficulties and obstacles to the march of an 
army, except just after leaving Khoramabad, when it winds a good deal 
amongst the hills lying along the bed of a large stony river. No villages 
between these two towns, but two, one 28 miles from Kirmanshah and the 
other 32. So there are no supplies hardly to be had on the road. 


Appendix (h). 

from— Dizful (vid the Kerkha river) To — Kirmanshah. 

Territory . — Persia . Authority . — Hawlinson. 



Distance. 



Names of Stages, Ac. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 

Rivers. 

Remarks. 

Dizful to — 

Miles. 

Miles. 


Road good generally throughout, not- 
ably 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9; bad places 

1. Balarud 

24 



met with 3, 7, 8, 10. 

Not known arc 11, 12, 13, 14. 

2. Huseni 

10 

34 

Balarud river. 

No description available, llawlinson 
having turned aside. Supplies in 

3. Kahi Risa 

18 

52 


small quant ities and water available. 
No information on four last stages. 

4. PuUi-tang 

19 

71 

Karkha river. 

Detail of route : — 

1. Rond good. Sab ra-i- Lort, plain. 

5. Ah-i-garm 

28 

99 

Ditto. 

winding road; sandhills at foot of 
Kalai-Jangawan. 

6. Jaidar 

16 

115 

Ab-i-garm river. 

2. Road good. River sometimes dun- 
gerous from sudden rises, open plain. 

7. Pul-i-gamashan ... 

16 

131 

Kashgar river. 

3. Road good. Soft gypsum soil ; two 
broad ra\ines— Dukhtavvajib and 

8. Seimarah 

14 

145 


Tik-tiki ; difficult to cross. 

4. Road good, crosses hills, leaving 

9. Sahra-i-Lort 

20 

165 


river at Abizat ford; 15 miles 
rejoins river. 

10. Rtidbar 

20 

185 


5. Road good along hank of Karklia 
parallel to Keilemn range. 

11. Zangawar 

20 

205 


6. Hoad good. Past Ab-i-garra river 
at confluence with Karkha river, 4 

12. Hulalan 

16 

221 


miles across plains, through Cliuli- 
Jaidar pass, difficult for guns, but no 

13. Stage 

22 

213 


easier pass ; easily made practicable. 
From Karkha valley along table- 

14. Kirmanshah 

22 

265 


land all called Jaidar. 

7. From open plain road ascends to 
steep and rocky pass, hardly prac- 

ticable for laden mules. Very difficult road, parallel to t 

[ashgar river. 


8. No description available, Rawlinson having turned off to see ruins. _ * 

9. Hoad ascends all the way to Seiinareh on the banks of the Karkha running north-west. 

10. Hoad had; but can be made practicable for wheeled carriages. Cross Lort plain, rc- 
aseending small range, and another moro thickly wooded; pass valley of Badrae, and two streams. 
Hoad descends to valley of the Sirwar river, 

11. 12,13,14, no description available. 
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Appendix (k). — Section 1. 

from— Shustar and Dizful To— B(5rijjird and Kum. 

Territory. — Persia. A uthority . — Schwindlbr. 



Distance. 


Names of Stages, &c. 

'Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 

Rivers. 


Miles. 

Miles. 


Shustar to — 




1. Ab-i-hid (or Ga- 
vanek 16* miles). 

20! 

20! 

Kaiun river. 

2. Dizful (or Gava- 
nek 20* miles). 

in 

38* 


3 — 16. Vide Route 
V., Section I, to 
Murujird). 

211! 

253* 


17. Dodjuft 

18* 

271! 

TTissa stream. 

18. Tukht-mahal ... 

19! 

291*' 

Doab river. 

19. Sullanabad 

16* 

307! 

Bridged stream. 

20. Mufthlabad 

18* 

326* 

Stream. 

i 

21. Rahgird 

24 

350* 


22. Salijttn 

18* 

368} 

; 


23. Kum 

16* 

384* 



1, 2 road good; supplies mode- 
rate ; country cultivated. A pass to 
cross in 1 near Shustar Tangi 
Jalibasi. 

3 to 1(», vide Route V, Section I. 
17—23. Hoad fair throughout. 
Difficulties in crossing ridges 1, 

17, 19, 20, in threading gorges, 

18, 19. Country cultivated; fair 
supplies throughout. Good at 19, 
Sultandhdd. 


Detail of Route.— 1. Pass Tang-i- 
talikin or Reshgir at 6 miles; rich 
tract of Aguili : 12 villages. At 6 
miles Golwand village, Kari river. 

2. Stream pass Sar-i-hishet canals. 

3 — 10. Vide Route V. 

17. Four ridges of 7,1 50' to 6,150'. 
Numerous villages, a stream ; most 

villages to Podjuft. 

18. Saluin village at 2 miles. Kezaz 
valley and two villages ; ft gorgo 
between Rasthend and Shahzind- 
hutans. At ill miles, Ture, largo 
village caravanserai ; Doal) river and 
8-arehed bridge. 

19. Mar mi village at * mile. At 
1 Kuzik hills; at 0 miles Nimadkuh, 
a ridge, speak Turkish. At 8* miles 
a \ illagc At 1 1 miles a ridg»> ; nar- 
row gorge and high pass, valley of 
Sehdch. At 1 1- miles ridge j 16* 
Sultanubad, chief town of Irak. 

v ill. lure and fmamzada. At 12 miles 


90 Af a m ;ies Sheri iriril village ; 9 miles Mutahad village and fmamzada. At 12 miles 
gb. ”-14 A mltai Sj.5 !! ridge (5,07.)'). At 18. mile, Mud,Uli.u,, ruined vil.agc, for- 


AtlXnu.^i.tee(fi,W), f.W l.y platau (6,030') ; at 20 
"tiles amall stream (0,0!)?') ; at 21 m B- 


“T m™ ™ vMUg, i^ riroa,,, ; at 1 miles Imamaula; at 5 mil,, Za^riger. 

viHage/on otlmr S of river; at 9 mile, Salik Shimjun; at 11 mile, Urtb* (l,7uU); at 15 milea 

Cdg0 2° 3 f <at»7W),-fc 9 mHe, dry river bed ; at lOndleaeanal 

n 1 n , Z V 11 miles low nlateau (3,450') ; at 13* miles Kavr-i-Uukhtar ruins ; at 14 
; ditto at 14i milca , at 15 mite a 9-atcbcd bridge , poet leave and go into 
Keem, a town of about 12,000 souls. ^ 
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From — Kum vid Teheran 
Territory. — Persia, 


Section 2. 


To — SlIAHRUD AND AsTRABAD, 

A uthorities. — Trotter, Bellew, 
COLDSMIDT. 


Names of Stapes, &c. 


1 Yttl'i’dalak 

2. Ifattz-i-Sultan ... 

3. Kinaragird 


5. iJian-iMaliri ... 
C. Ahmn-i-kaif ... 


11. Ah wan Serai 

12. Ghushih 

13. Damghan 

14. Dehmulla 


Road generally fair and practicable 
tlmmglmuc. 

Difficulties owing to barrenness of 
country, and bail or scant water in 
1,3,8, 9, 12, 14, 17. Difficulty 
of limited supplies throughout, 
save at l, Kum. 4, 5, 9, 10, 15, 18, 
where they are good. Road diffi- 
cult by steep ascent, rockiness, Ac., 
in 2, 3, 7 11. 


Detail of Ttoute. — 1. Leave Kum 

7. Kishlak ... 21 nmsonrv bridge 8 arches ; along left 

bank of ii\er nearly dry ; through 

8. Dth-i-nhnak ... 23 cultivated plains; past, low hills, 

barren valleys, 9 miles village Faiz- 

9. Lasjird ... 25 abad-i-Kala. Caravanserai, well 

brackish water. Pul-i-dakk, c^ra- 

10. Samaran ... 22 vunserai, small stream, salt water. 

Fair drinking water hy digging 

11. Ahvan Serai ... 24 holes south-east of po4house. 

2. Over part of Kavir, across low hills, 

12. Ghushih ... 24 Volcanic rocks At 9 miles tolerable 

water is vaulted at Abambir, H) miles 

13. Damghan ... 23 Sadralmil serai. Then across de- 

sert plain to 23 miles. Road rugged 

14. Dehmulla ... 26 and difficult in iletilc. Hanz-i-Sul- 

tan, tint; serai, and tolerable water 

15. Shahrud ... 16 from masonry well, under highest 

hill of range, right of river. 

16. Task 18 3. Four miles out barren plains. 

Eight miles over bunvn hills. One 

17. Camp ... 25 rocky accent, difficult for wheels. 

L ’" J ' At caravanserai water hitter and un- 

18 Aslrahad ... 14 drinkable. Six miles more through 

"'I barren hills to Davi-malik-ul-inftiit 

(18 miles). 1’ass fordable river, salt water, 5-arrli bridge. At 19 miles an un bridged dry river bed 
in billy country. Last 3 miles through a cultivated valley, few small villages. Several small 
swampy watercourses to Kinaragird in ruins, but with caravanserai and other small inhabited 
villages with cultivation. Supplies limited. 

4. Much good for wheels. Cross Kinaragird plain; then a small range of steep hills ; pass 
a hi'di dry plateau, enter small hills to serai, ami walled gardens of Ilusenahad, 11 mile* Cross 
several sn ail watercourses and valley for 3 miles. At 10 miles the cultivated valley of karisak, 
then an ascent across a barren plain to Kala-i-Klwja Ali, a small ruined fort; then across a 
rough plain, varied in the trees, cultivation to New Gate, Teheran. Supplies, water, Ac , abundant. 

5. Over undulating cultivated land, villages, corn fields, Ac. At 1 mile cross stream. At 1. 
miles stone bridge over dry bed of nullah. At 3i miles stream with stone bridge. 5 miles town or 
Shah Abdul Aziin, several villages Takiabad, AminaMd. Cross a small ridge of Mav, a stony kiu 
skirt 6 miles to 8 miles, small streams and villages; ample water and supplies. 


Section 2 — contd. 

From Kum vift Teheran to Skahrud and A Hr ah ad — contd. 


Distance. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 

Miles. 

Miles. 


Rivers. 


Remarks. 


0. Road across Vivamiu plain, skirting :i liill range to loft, over which tamers Daina\an<l. 
At H miles cross di> deep nullah. Two streams from left. At, 3 miles cross a stream. At 3‘ 
mile* a village with few trees— ruined fort on mound. At 4 miles cross three streams from right ; 
pass serai of Kuhrea Gumlmz. Road, with few undulations, level. At (5 mil.-s cross J.qrud 
river, 1 mile in breadth, including several watercourses. At 8 miles piss Khasran. At 11. 
miles Shari fabad Aivvan-i-kaif, large village round a fort, gardens, vineyards, Ac., on hank of 
brackish /annul, 50 yards wide, tlows in a ravine, and drying up in August. Supplies (save 
fruit) scarce. 

7. Good road, gravel. At 0 miles through low ridge to defile Sirda-i-kuk. Hreadth from 
300 to SllO jards ; exit, 30 yards ; cross salt stream several times. Hills mostly barren till about 
20 miles, then cultivation ami vilh.-es. Several watercourses. At Kishlak is the Hableh-rud, a 
fair large stream, brick bridge. Heights bordering the Sirda-i-kuk. Detile can be crowned with 
ease and turned. Water good, but muddy. Supplies plentiful. 

8. Road through cultiv ated plain, dotted w sth villages. At 10 miles walled hamlet, Aradan, 
Telegraph. At 15 miles villages, I’a'lhh, then a gravelly desert. Water brackish. Supplies nil. 
Dchnimak, a salt village, round a fort on a mound. 

U. Iload skirts Khnrassau desert. Soil clay, saline ellloreseenee ; usually traversed at night; 
very fatiguing, waterless; several ravines, crossed by bridges ; dilapidated fort and caravanserai 
at T sgiul and post-house ; water brackish ; supplies plentiful. 

10. Jtoad 20 miles cross stony, nudiilating desert, cut up by watercourses ; 10 miles village of 
Surkhab. At If > miles a diy brick cistern on left. At 18 miles lines of K.mat. Last, 2 miles 
through fields. At 20 miles two streams of clear water. Samnaii, a telegraph station; flourishing 
plan, 1 . Good water ; good encamp ng ground. 

11. Road good for 1 1 miles, gravelly. 13 miles more over stony and undulating soil. Small 
streams and gardens up to 5 miles. Then long hill skirt. At 121 miles cross diy bed of torrent. 
At 13 miles a steep narrow winding ascem , inijtntrh whir fur tfmts. A tiny spring and summit at 
1 1- miles. Steep desert, into broad ravine. 15 miles Kanat of wafer. Then gentle ascent up to 
the bed of a mountain torrent. At 15.$ miles small villages. At 10 miles steeper ascent. At 21 
miles reach highest summit, then undid iting desert into small plain, in which at 21< miles is tho 
wide serai and post-house of Ahvvan. lVol of water beyond, and ahamliir. Water good and plen- 
tiful ; supplies none. 

12. Good, hard, gravelly road over a gently falling drs.wt ; waste-hills on either side. Cross 

low' spur of Ellmrz after steep ascent. At 1 1 mil. - gi iitlc dc-e nt to 5 miles, then steeper. At 
ti miles road winds round spur, and ih-n-nd- gi-idn.illy to baie plain of Daiilghau. At 17 miles 
cross dry bed of torrent. Ascend low ridge At 23$ miles cross dry bed torrent ; deserted 

fort, Ac. Then stream of clear water, good but limited, from pool and “ ahamhir,” though n.mo 
oil march. No supplies. 

13. Road good and level, across stony, desert plain between bills to Aminabad, 8 miles. At 
11s miles Daulutahad with triple wall anil ditch. At 13$ miles small stream, more villages. 
At 15 miles cross stream from left. At 21 J miles ruins and burial ground. At 22 i miles cross 
stream. Water abundant and good. No supplies, save bread. 

11. Road fair over barren tract. To the left sloping up to a stony skirt,’ and to the right 
dam to the salt desert. 3rd to 1th miles constant watercourses; (J miles high round tower, 

“ Tuppa-i-Rakr.” At 12£ miles stream ; numerous villages. Delmmlla, small village, with round 
fort on mound ; large 4 caravanserai ; water good and plentiful ; supplies few. 

15. Route by well beaten tract over stony hill skirt, and desert on right; undulating ascent 
fur first 3 miles. At H miles Kanats. 10 miles pass walled village Karvan. Road turns and 
ascends gradually to Shalirud in an opening of the Elburz. A walled town, 050 houses, gardens, 
vineyards, Ac.; three good serais, post-house. Water good and plentiful; supplies abundant. 
Important as connecting Astrabad and Khomssan. , 

1(3. Road good and passable for wheels after first rocky pass, turnablc by detour of 2 or 3 miles 
ascent. Leave gardens, cross shallow watercourse, passes through narrow valley, emerging from* 
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Section 2 — conoid. 


From Kum via Tehran to Shahrnd and Jstrahad — con eld. 



DlHXAJTCl. 



Names ol Stages, Ac. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 

Rivers. 

Remarks. 


Miles. J 

Miles. 




rock 2fc miles 2,200'. At Ga miles Kellateh village. Slialnvar mountains 7i miles ruined fort. 
Barren valley up to stream of good water. l(j£ miles wide open valley ; easy slopes. 10i miles 
doseent from spur. At IS miles pass “Rabat.” Defile leading to and from the Chalehallyan pass 
commanded by bills. Task lm6 50 houses. 

17. At 1 mile after steep ascent reach cre"t of Kotnl-i-Wajimaina ; descend some distance to 
Kabr-i-Sufed. No village ; ample ground for encamping ; good stream. At 3 miles HafFclmslma, 
caravanserai, road level. At 5J miles Kotal-i-Jaling Maling. At 7 miles Rabat-i-Sufed. At 0 
miles Aliabad. At 10 miles Ivuzluk. Descent to plain easy ; road good. At 18 miles foot of pass. 

18. Ten miles to camping ground in forest-covered valley of lower range] overhead ascend 
road through marshy forest-covered country. Astrabad or Astar, containing from 2,000 to 3,000 
houses. Supplies, water, Ac., abundant. 


Appendix (1). 

From — Tiiebizon To — Erzeroum. 

Territory . — Turkey in Asia. 



Dibtancb. 



Names of Stages, &c. 

Inter- 
mediate . 

Total. 

Hirers. 

Remarks. 


Miles. 

Miles. 



1. Djevizlik 

18 



“ An excellent hill road of an aver- 




age width of 27 feet; it passes 

2. Khainsikui 

16 



over ranges of a height of 8,000 
feet, consequently the gradients 

3. Zigana 

21 



in many places arc steep, but are 
practicable everywhere for heavy 

4. Gumesk Khanch ... 

27 



guns. 

Bridges — All the streams are bridged 

5. Khadrak ... 

27 



over, and culverts thrown over 
small mountain torrents. The 

6. Baiboort 

15 



bridges do not admit of guns or 
wheeled vehicles passing each other. 

7. Kop 

15 



The stages are somewhat longer 
than we consider an average inarch. 

8. Farna-kapan 

16 


- 

hut there is good accommodation for 
troops at each.” 

9. Kara-booyuk 

16 



Supplies abundant 

Transport: arabas (country carts) 
and pack ponies procurable in un- 

10. Erzeroum 

27 

198 


limited quantities by employing 
local agents. 





m 


Appendix (m). 

Route from Iskandeuun to Emeroum vr a Marasii Kiiarp&t and Mush. 


1st Section. 


From — ISK ANDER<J N 


To — Kn AH PUT. 


'Territory. — Turkey in Asia. Aut/torify. — Murray's Handbook of Asia- 
tic Turkey. 


Names of Stages, &c. 


Shaimkly 


IV lanes Owiizi 


Malatiycli 


1)5 | Jiluui Chai 


13 117 



210 Tokhinusu 
237 Euphrates 


The stages and distances are Jill taken 
off the map attached to Murray’s 
| “ Handbook of Asiatic Turkey.” 


There is no available information 
alniut this road at all ; but as it 
also appears in Stieloz and Kei port's 
maps, it is possibly quite practica- 
ble. 


j The ranges to bo crossed arc the Akir 
j lhgh and Kanin I high between 7 
and 8, the Baltnn l)agh between 
I 13 and 15, and the M usher Dagh 
between 17 and lb— close to 18. 


The rivers to bo crossed are the Euph- 
rates at 10, where Murray states 
1 hat there is a ferry. The Tnkman- 
su (bridged) in 15, and ntmn-rous 
| small streams in 2,3, 4, and 5. 


7, 10, 15, 18 are biggish places on 
mam routes. The two former ori 
the road from Berejik to K asa- 
riycli, and tlie twm latter on that 
from “ Erzcroum to Sivns and To- 
kat.” So probably supplies would 
be procurable at these place's. 
Water would be also proou "able, as 
there appear to be numerous streams 
and rivers, small and large, along 
the whob route. 
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Route No. VII (a ).— Section II. 

Route from Iskander^n to Erzerotjm vid Makasii, Kharp^Tj and Mtj?n. 
I'VoOT— K.HARPtfT To — MtJSH. 

Territory . — Turkey in Asia. Authority . — Brandt. 



Distance. 



Names of Stages, Ac. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 

Rivers. 

Remarks. 

1. Alishan 

Miles. 

Miles. 


No great difficulties of road, but it 

12 

12 


is rather an elevated one in many 
places, and likely to be dosed by 
allow in winter. Cross over a ridgo 


2. Tilt eh 

12 

24 


in 4, boulders in 8, long but 
gradual useents and descents in 
6 and 7 ; road rough in 7. 


3. Palu ... 

12 

36 

Murad Chai 

Country well cultivated, and there 

4. Mezirah 



(bridged). 

would be no difficulty aliout supplies. 
Enter the Mush plain after 9, 
when the road is a dead flat. 

11 

47 


llrandt did not actually go to Mush 

5. Chcrli 

20 

67 

Murad Chai 
(fordable). 

by his account of his march, hut 
passed by it ; so there is no reeotd 


6. Ashaguh 



of the actual distance from Arish- 
luin. Jt is probably about 10 or 12 


11 

78 


miles. 

7. Boghlan 

18 

96 

Takhta, Kopri- 





su (bridged). 


8. Ziyaratu 

12 

108 

Mnrad Chai 





(fordable). 


9. Arishhan 

12 

120 



10. Mush ... | 

12? 

132? 




Section IIL 


From — MtfsH 


To-— Erzejlouh. 


For this route, vide Appendix (n), 3rd Section. 
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Appendix (n ).—lst Section. 

IsKANDERtJN TO DlARBEKR. 

FfO Ml —I SKANDElttjN To — ERZEROUM vid DlARBEKR AND 

Mush. 

Territory. — Turkey in Asia. Authority. — Champatn. 



Distawob. 


Names of Stages, Ac. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total. 

Rivers. 


Miles. 

Miles. 


1. Knramut 

18 

18 


2. Antioch 

18 

36 

Orontos 

(bridged). 

3. Jisr Hiidi'd 

12 

48 


4. Dana 

30 

78 

Orontos 

(bridged). 

5. Aleppo 

27 

105 


(j. Chubanbcggi ... 

36 

111 


7. Sargush 

42 

183 


8. Birijik 

11 

197 


9. Charmolik 

25 

222 

Euphrates 

(terry). 

10, Urfa 

27 

249 


11. Karajun 

26 

275 


12. Severek 

25 

300 


13. Karabokchi 

27 

327 


14. Diarbekr 

27 

354 



Road is fairly pood throughout, No. 5 
rather hilly and rooky. 

Nos. 2, 5, 8, 10, and Id are large town 
with supplies. N o part ionlars given 
about remaining stages, hut the 
country is generally rich and well 
watered. 


No. 7 is an insignificant village. 
Scarcity of fuel at 0. 


tf.H.-An alternative route river), 

hours), Bambuch (?), Radjvr (3 hours), hlirelu (r Hour,;, j 
Birijite (3 hours, Euphrates ferry). 
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2nd Section, — Diarbekr to Mush. 


Territory. — Asiatic Turkey. Authority . — Taylor and Brandt. 


Names of Stages, Ac. 

Distance. 


Remarks. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total 

Rivers. 


Miles. 

Miles. 



Diarbekr to — 





1. Egil 

25 

25 

Arganeh Maa- 

Road generally mountainous and diffi- 




den. 

cult. In 7 over a very difficult pass. 

2. Jubehr Kila 

10 

35 


“ The passage of' troops could easily 





be arrested by a small force, and it 

3. Hini 

24 

59 

Dobeneh-su. 

would be quite impossible to drag 





artillery over it.” — {Brandt.) 

4. llijeh 

20 

79 



5. Darakol 

10 

89 







Water obtainable everywhere; supplies 

6. Nerjki 

12? 

101 

Kok-su. 

and fodder at Hini; elsewhere no 




Yak-su, 

particulars. Distances in 6,7, and 8 

7. Shin Valley 

20? 

121 


arc doubtful, 

8. Kizil Aghaj ... 

12? 

133 



9. Mush 

10 

143 




N.B . — This is the most direct route from Diarbekr to Mush. Another viti Ml afar kin, Saert 
and Bitlio ib much longer and almost as difficult. A third, by Kezero and Kizil Aghaj, is given. 


2nd Section {alter native) . — Diarbekr to Mush. 

Authority — Viscount Pollington. 



Dl STANCH. 



Names of Stages, &c. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Total 

Rivers. 

Remarks. 

Diarbekr to — 

1. Khazero 

2. Tettaji 

Miles. 

36 

25 

Miles. 

36 

61 

( Semes Bai, 

| Bern eh Surun, 
( Pokreh , 

No particulars given. Distances ap- 

3. Kherun or Klims 

20 

81 

proximately taken from time given. 

4. Kurdish Camp ... 

5. Kizil Aghaj ... 

30 

111 

^ Koh-su 

Road is mountainous and rough, and 

20 

131 


in 4 very bad indeed. 

6. Mush 

34 

145 

Several streams 



Route No. VII (b). — 3rd Section. 

MtjsH to Erzeroum. 

Territory . — Turkey in Asia. Authority . — Brandt. 


Names of Stages, Ac. 

Dl9T, 

Inter- 

mediate. 

INCH. 

T otal. 

Rivers. 

Remarks. 

MiUh to 

Miles. 

Miies. 






f Murad Chat , 

No great difficulties of road. It lies 

1. Kirnwi 

12 

12 

} bridge. 

through hilly country with good 




( K ara -xu foril 

grazing. Good water-supply every- 

2. Chak Uukur ... 

11 

23 


where. 

3. iiumgum 

11 

34 

Char Butt dr 

Nos. 5 and 7 arc very small villages. 
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Appendix (o). 

Memorandum on the aid which could he rendered to Turkey from India } dated 

May 8, 1877 . 

Id December last I wrote a memorandum with the object of calling 
attention to the practicability of the Tigris Valley route as the line of opera- 
tions of a force proceeding from British India. Then war seemed doubtful ; 
there was a hope that it might yet be staved off for another year. But now 
it has come. We are aware the Russians have invested Kars ; we have 
information that a force has occupied Bayazeed ; Persia is said to have con- 
centrated forces at Khoi, and to be preparing another force at Mohumrah. 
Now, therefore, the whole aspect of affairs is changed ; and it becomes neces- 
sary to consider the question in the new light which events have thrown on it. 

If war broke out between Great Britain and Russia, and it was wished to 
aid Turkey by a force from India, the question cannot now be confined 
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to the narrow limits of my former memorandum. That only treated of the 
practicability of the Tigris Valley line per se ; the problem which should 
now be attended to is, what aid we in India can render the Turks, and how 
this aid can best be applied ? 

In my former memorandum there are two paragraphs which show that I 
recommend the Tigris Valley line on two conditions, the first of which was 
that troops shall ‘ go through the low country * in the winter months, and the 
second of which is implied, though not so clearly stated, that we should be 
beforehand with the Russians. 

The season is, however, already far spent, and our army could not, under 
the most favourable circumstances, now hope to reach Erzcroum before the 
winter commences in November, and the probable position of the Russian 
forces before an army from India could reach tile foot of the mountains between 
Mesopotamia and Armenia might render an advance by this line — perfectly 
safe if undertaken at the right time — now strategically a false one. 

I will, however, consider what courses are open to us ; and it seems to me 
the following are worthy of consideration : — 

1. An advance through Persia on Tiflis. 

2. An advance by the line of the Tigris to Erzcroum. 

3. An advance from Iskanderoon to Erzeroum. 

4. An advance from the Black Sea to Erzeroum or on Tiflis. 

In regard to the first proposition, T would remark that it could certainly 
have the advantage of drawing the Persians off from aiding the Russians, 
while the prestige of a successful advance on Tiflis would be enormous 
throughout Asia. But it has the disadvantage that our whole line of opera- 
tions would lie through a hostile country, and the conquest of Tiflis would 
tax our strength to such a degree that failure might at least lie possible, and 
failure with a line of retreat through a hostile couutry might mean annihi- 
lation. If, however, it was determined to adopt this plan, there are two 
routes by which it would be feasible for a force to advance — first, from 
Shoostur to Kirmanshah; second, from Baghdad to Kirinanshah. If the 
first was adopted, troops would land at Aliwaz, three days' steam above 
Mohumrah, and march to Shoostur. The distance is under fifty miles, 
and the road is quite good, so that it might be accomplished in five days ; 
that is to say, from the day of arrival of detachments at Mohumrah, it might 
be calculated that troops could be collected at Shoostur by the tenth day. 

At Shoostur there would have to be a considerable halt, in order to let 
transport be collected. As this would be a hostile country, it is quite impos- 
sible to say how long this would take, and it is fair to conjecture that none 
would be procured. In this case transport would have to be collected and 
marched to Shoostur from Turkish territory — a by no means easy feat to 
accomplish, as all the country between Shoostur and the Tigris is for a con- 
siderable portion of the year a swamp; and, in fact, I know of no cross road 
that could be used. 

However, as no attempt could be made to collect transport till the force 
was assembled at Shoostur in sufficient strength to detach parties to collect 
animals, he would bo a sanguine man who would expect to get off from 
Shoostur under two months. Of course it would be quite feasible to bring 
transport from India, but the difficulty and delay that would be caused by 
adopting this course would be very great. 



Before starting from Slioostur it- would l>e necessary to arrange to leave a 
pretty strong force there to protect our line of communications, because this 
position is very open to a Hank attack from Ispahan or from Shiraz by 
Behbahan. 

This arranged for, the force would necessarily proceed by the route by 
Khorumabad described by Sir Ilenry ltawlinson. The distance of this road 
to Kirmanshnli is not under 280 miles; and as the road is decidedly bad, it 
would probably take at least thirty days to accomplish. 

Thus, if a force did not bring its own transport, it might perhaps be 
concentrated at Kirmanshnli in something under four months from date of 
reac King Mol i urn rah , 

A force might also be sent by Baghdad to Kirmanshali. In this case, 
which was recommended by Sir Ilenry ltawlinson in the war of 1S5 1-55, it 
might be concentrated at Baghdad in a month after leaving Basrah ; and in 
the time that would have intervened between the declaration of war and the 
arrival of the force, there seems little doubt that a very large, at all events 
a sufficient, amount of transport might have been collected. 

From Baghdad to Kirmanshali is 210 miles, and the force could therefore 
be assembled at the latter place in three weeks after leaving the former ; and 
as I think it nearly certain that a practicable road for light troops exists 
from Khanakeen to Selina, that point could also be reached by an advance 
force in the same time that it would take the main army to arrive at Kir- 
manshah. In addition to being, if anything, an easier line, the Baghdad route 
possesses four very important advantages over the other. One, the facility 
of getting a sufficiency of transport together, I have already alluded to. The 
second is that up to Khnnikeen would be in a friendly territory, and the 
distance to be traversed in hostile territory before reaching Kirmanshali would 
be L(H) miles as against miles. The third is that the Baghdad-Kirman- 
sliah route is not open to a Hank attack to anything like the same extent 
as the other, if indeed at all. r l lie iourth is that the fine corps d^armee the 
Turks have at Baghdad could co-operate with us, so that our own force could 
move out of Kirmanshali intact. These considerations induce me to recom- 
mend this route most strongly in preference to that by Slioostur. 

From Kirmanshali, where a large force would have to be left to protect 
the communications from a flank attack irom Teheran, the onward road is 
perfectly practicable to Tabreez. Captiin HoiFble G. Napier, who, at my 
recommendation, traversed this route in 1875, reports the distance to be «3 i2 
miles, and remarks that “except in seasons of extreme scarcity, the country 
might be relied on to supply a very large force in all that would be necessary. 
Mules, camels, and horses are owned and bred in large numbers, and corn and 
forage are plentiful.” 

A force then going by this Baghdad route would occupy, speaking approxi- 
mately, about ninety days to Tabreez. 

If the Persians were hostile, we should, no doubt, have to fight at or near 
Kirmanshali, and also at Tabreez. But the latter is a straggling city, and, 
besides being commanded, it lias no defences, so that it could not bold out long. 

The hostility of the Persians seems to me so entirely out of order, that I am 
inclined to think it will not last long, unless out* diplomacy is much at fault. 

From Tabreez to the Russian frontier is only seventy miles, and the road 
is perfectly good, being constantly traversed by the heavy Russian ‘fourgons.” 
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But here it would be necessary to be guided in the after course of the 
campaign by the progress the Russians had made in Armenia and the 
strength of their forces between Tabreez and Erzeroum or Tahreez and Tiflis. 
It would, therefore, be futile to attempt to sketch any further the progress of 
the campaign, it being sufficient for our present purpose to know that from 
Tabreez to Erzeroum, 370 miles, or to Tiflis, 365 miles, are both quite practica- 
ble for troops. 

The Tigris Valley route I have already considered. A force would take 
thirty days to concentrate at Baghdad. From that place to Jezireh is 3 12 miles, 
the road being practicable for carts, and the river could be made available for 
heavy stores.* This would probably take thirty-five days, and the 260 miles 
thence to Erzeroum would take thirty days more, so that an advance by this 
route would take not less than ninety-live days. For the details regarding an 
advance by this line, I refer to my Memorandum ; hut there are certain con- 
siderations connected with the question under present circumstances which 
must not be passed over in silence. 

In the first place, the season is already far advanced, and even with the 
utmost expedition troops could not reach Busrah for four months after the 
declaration of war, to which must be added the ninety-five days it would 
take to reach Erzeroum from Baghdad, thus making it in all not less than 
eight months from the date of the order for sending a force. 

Again, from May to October the plague seems to rage annually in the 
low country between Baghdad and Busrah, and therefore it would not he 
advisable to arrive at the former before the end of October, by which time it 
would be quite too late to hope to get to Erzeroum that season. The proper 
time for a force to arrive at Busrah, if the use of the Tigris Valley line is 
contemplated, is December 1. It would then arrive at Sort early in March, 
and he able to take advantage of the first opening of the passes. 

Much also depends on the positions of the Hussain forces in Armenia at 
the time we should reach that country. Clearly, under present circumstances, 
we could not reach Erzeroum before the beginning of April next. 

If Kars and .Erzeroum have fallen (as seems to me very likely to be the 
case) before the winter, the Russians will either winter there, or even, if they 
have time, they may push on either in the direction of the Mediterranean or 
the Tigris. In this case our further movements must depend entirely on 
what the position of their forces is. This much only is certain, that if we 
adopt this line we had better press on with the greatest practicable speed to 
the farthest point we can attain this side of the snowy mountains of Erzeroum. 
An army could winter very comfortably at Jezireh and Sert, or their vicinity ; 
to send them beyond would only cause needless suffering without any corre- 
sponding advantage. 

The third proposition is an advance from the Mediterranean to Erzeroum. 

As in the other eases, I will not do more than allude to the very import- 
ant part of these operations that would be embraced in the transport of the 
force by sea. 

The point on this coast which we are always accustomed to regard as that 
at which a disembarkation should take place is Iskanderoon or Alexandretta ; 
but in talking over the Euphrates Valley Railway scheme with the Governor- 
General of Armenia, who had been long stationed in Aleppo, he informed me 

* For this statement I have the authority of Mr. Consul Brand, than whom no one was evor 
"better acquainted with this country. 



that the port in every way best suited for this purpose was at Suadia 
(Soiedie in a German map), or ancient Scleucia. This place is called 
Souediah in the Imperial Gazetteer. It is eighteen miles west of Antioch, 
and is said to be a remarkably healthy place, and to have considerable advant- 
ages for the formation of harbours for the accommodation of shipping. It is 
well sheltered, there are no sunken rocks, and the anchorage is safe. 

The road to Antioch, in addition to being cighteem miles shorter from 
Suadia than from Iskanderoon, has no mountain pass to cross, like the other. 

From Suadia to Aleppo is eighty-seven miles, and the road is quite easy. 
From Aleppo the road goes by Birehjik (cross Euphrates) and Urfa to Diar- 
bekr, the total distance being from Suadia Etfli miles. It wotdd, therefore, in 
all probability take not less than forty days to throw a force into Diarbckr 
from the coast. A force could not, however, traverse the £Ii miles (twenty- 
one days), which intervene between it and Erzeroum, unless it started from 
Diarbekr very early in October, as the whole country is under deep snow in 
the winter, and quite impracticable. 

The disadvantage of this route lies in the very long sea voyage from 
Bombay to Suadia, which would probably take not less than thirty days to 
accomplish. Its advantage is that it would provide us with a double base of 
operations, — England and India,— and probably place the resources of nearly 
all the littoral of the Mediterranean at our disposal ; it would provide us with 
a force, which might he used for Egypt, and up to the last moment the force 
could be sent elsewhere; and, finally, the line of operations is not the least 
liable to be interfered with. 

The fourth and last proposal is the despatch of a force to land in the Black 
Sea; and first, either operate to assist the Turks in Armenia, or, second, invade 
Georgia. These had better bo considered together. It would not be a more 
difficult undertaking to land on the east coast of the Black Sea than it was 
to land in the Crimea, if a force was sent from England; and if sent from 
India, it would only take perhaps ten more days than to Suadia. 

The plan has the advantage that the real point of attack could not be 
known until tlm last moment, and there is no very long land journey before 
the objective points were reached, from Poti to Till is being only 195 miles. 
The disadvantages of the plan are that no transport could he procured at the 
point of debarkation, and probably but few supplies ; and the low country of 
Mingrelia is very unhealthy, partaking of the nature of an Indian terai. 
From Poti to Tiflis there is a railway, which of course would he broken up. 
Vet, as there must he in England plans and sections of the whole line, and it 
Was constructed by English engineers, I suppose English engineers could 
reconstruct it. 

I believe it is not known what is the strength with which tile Itussians 
have actually invaded Armenia ; but adopting the figures given in my first 
Memorandum, I shall say it is probable they have not under 140,000 men 
across their frontier. Now, whether they are able to capture Kars and 
Erzeroum or not, 1 should say that the main body of this force would bo found 
in Armenia in the commencement of next winter, so that there would be not 
more than 100,000 actually in the Caucasus, of which certainly not more 
than 50,000 would be available to meet us, or perhaps less, if the Mahomedan 
tribes of the Caucasus were judiciously handled, 
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Directly- after the intention of attacking: Tiflis became evident; I think it 
may be taken for granted that every man that could be spared would at 
once be ordered to demonstrate in Georgia, and that they would even, if 
necessary, evacuate or raise the siege of Kars and Erzeroum in order to be 
strong at this point. 

But, however anxious they might be to concentrate in Georgia, the 
question is whether they would be able to do so in time, Erzeroum is 330 miles 
from Tillis, while Poti is only 195 miles from that place, and it is only 175 miles 
to Mtz Kheta, the really important strategical point from it being on the 
only Russian line of retreat over the Caucasus. To ensure the success of this 
attack, it would first be advisable to assemble the troops intended for it at 
Constantinople, giving out that the destination of the force was the Danube, 
This, unless the management of the affair Was grossly blundered, would have 
the effect of inducing the Russian Government to reinforce their army on that 
river with every available man ; and sufficient time having been allowed to 
elapse to permit of this concentration, the fleet would sail suddenly for 
Trebizond, and make a feint of landing the troops there. When this feint 
also had had time to work, the fleet Would again sail for Batoum, Poti, 
Nicolaef, or other suitable point, and, debarking without delay, would advance 
on Tillis in the lightest possible order. 

It is a question of lime. If the Russians could concentrate enough men 
to beat us before we got to Tiflis, onr strategy would have failed ; hut on our 
part we have greater facility for throwing a force by sea to Poti than they 
have by land from the Danube. 

Unless the Russians have large reserves ready in the south of Russia to 
Teinfovce their army in the Caucasus, it would he an extremely difficult under- 
taking to do so from whatever point they came. They would probably have 
every available man concentrated oil the Danube, if weseriou ly threatened 
to land there ; and from the Danube to the Caucasus troop would have to go 
by Odessa, Birzula, Kharkof, and Roslof to Yladi Kavkas by rail (the distance 
being over 1,500 miles), and thence by road over the Caucasus (133 miles). 

If troops ca ne from Moscow, the distance is almost equally great, from 
Moscow to Vladi Kavkas being 1,250 miles. 

It is a matter f >r calculation how long troops would take to go from 
1,250 to 1,500 miles by rail, and march 133 miles over a mighty range like 
the Caucasus; hut we may take it for granted they ought not to do so in any- 
thing like the time troops should march 175 miles over the comparatively 
easy country from Poti to Tiflis. Moreover, if the time of our advance on 
Tillis was arranged to take place just before the commencement of the winter, 
the army of the Caucasus would he cut off from all succour ; for not only are 
tlie passes of the Caucasus snowed up a month before the low country between 
Poti and Tiflis, but navigation is very dangerous on the Caspian during the 
winter months. 

Whichever of these alternatives was adopted, it may be questioned 
whether the force which would sail from India could, iu our state of total 
unpreparedness, start under four months from the outbreak of war. 

This may seem a very long time, hut we are not as other nations are. A 
decl iration of war always takes us aback. At the present moment I am not 
aware that we have a single hag of flour ready. 
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Adopting this estimate, therefore, as the time required for preparation, 
and supposing Bombay to be the port of embarkation, I may now calculate 
how long it would be before our troops could hope to come into collision with 
the enemy : — 

1st A— 

Prom Bombay to Molimurah 
„ Mohnmvah to Shoostur 
„ Nhoontur to Kiramnnhah 
„ Kirnmusliali to Tabreez 
„ Tabreez to Russians 

1st B— 

Prom Bombay to Busrah 
„ Basrah to Baghdad 
„ Baghdad to K innansliali 
„ Kirtnumhu.fi to Tabreez 
„ Tabreez to Russians 


That is to say, if the declaration of war came to-morrow, by plan 1st A 
we might ronch Kirmanshah by November 10. 

, By plan 1st B, we should be five days later. But both would be too late 
to go further, and we should therefore have to winter at Kirmanshah; and 
commencing operations again by April 15, we might reach Russian frontier 
by June 15. 

By [dan 2nd, we should reach Baghdad by October 25, and Jozireh by 
December 1. But this would be too late to advance this season ; therefore we 
should have to winter at Jezirek, Scrt, or thereabouts, and commence again 
about April 15, reaching Erzeroum by about May 15. 

By plan 3rd, we might reach Suadia by October 15, and Diarbekr by 
November 25. This also would be too late, so that we would have to winter 
about Diarbekr, and commencing again about April 15, we might reach 
Erzeroum by the beginning of May. 

By plan 4th, we might reach Constantinople by October 20. We might 
then have to wait there for some time, so we probably could not get to Poti 
before November 1. Then, if the winter was late, and we displayed an extra- 
ordinary amount of energy and good arrangement, we might be in possession 
of Mtz Klieta ou the Russian line of communications over the Caucasus by 
December 1. 

I very much doubt the possibility of our being able to anticipate these 
dates, and myself should be inclined to add another thirty days to tlmm. 

It is thus evident that by the first three plans we can do nothing this 
year, but must wait for the spring. By the last plan we might, if we had great 
luck right through, perhaps get to Tiflis before the winter was upon us ; but it 
would be very risky. Still, it is the only thing we can do this year, and I 
think if we hardened our hearts we might do it. It would be a really brilliant 
operation of war, and I believe a perfectly sound one. 

If, however, it is agreed that it is practically too late to send any troops 
this year, there would be no use despatching troops from India before— ' 

1st A plan .... January 1 j 2nd January 1 

1st B plan .... i* 1 | 3rd ..... „ 15 

4th February 10 


Days. 

10 

15 

30 

40 

15 

110 

10 

30 

20 

40 

15 

115 


2nd — 

From Bombay to Baghdad as above 
„ Baghdad to Je/.i roh 
„ Jezireh to Erzeroum 


3rd — 

From Bombay to Suadia 
„ Suadia to Diarbekr 
„ Diarbekr to Krzoioum 


dth — 

From Bombay to Poti 


Days. 
. Iff) 
. 35 
. 30 

105 


3o 

40 

21 

!)5 
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But if war was declared any time before four months of the dates in the 
above paragraph, we need by no means sit still with our hands folded. We 
might not be able to send the Turks any assistance in men before the winter, 
but we could send them in one month assistance in officers, which I believe 
would prove so valuable as to enable them to hold out till the winter put an 
end to operations for this year ; and any officers sent might collect information 
that would be of the greatest aid to ns when we did send a force. But this is 
not the only measure we might undertake, if we are to be forced into a war 
with Russia. If we must draw the sword, let us be determined not to return it 
to the scabbard till we have some more substantial guarantee than Tzaric 
honour to guard us against a repetition of Russia’s treacherous attempt to 
overturn the balance of power in the East. 

I consider that no sane person could, and no loyal Englishman should, 
wish that such a war should be ended till Russia’s unprovoked attack on our 
interests has recoiled on herself, — till her frontier is thrown back to its proper 
limit, or till her resources and commerce are so crippled that she will think 
seven times before she again provokes England. 

In this view the first point that strikes me is the present attitude of 
Persia. The threatened intention of this State to interfere in the present 
war is clearly owing to the promptings of the Russian working on the natural 
hostility of the Slieeah for the Soonee. I cannot say that I regard this her 
blindness to her own true interests with any dismay. The aid she can give 
the Russians can hardly affect seriously the present balance ; and her hostility 
gives us a very opportune chance of rectifying her east frontier, and at the 
same time binding Afghanistan and Beloochistan more closely to us. 

In another paper 1 have recommended that a small force be despatched 
to Mekran directly on the outbreak of war. This could without difficulty 
reconquer the whole of Persian Beloochistan; and the force would he so small 
that it need not interfere with the aid we shall render the Turks eventually. 
No doubt, should war be proclaimed, the Russians will endeavour to induce 
the Persians to again lay siege to Herat, lending them officers to direct the 
operations. If she should do so, I should not regard the step with much 
apprehension. Directed by English officers, I think the Afghans are more 
than capable of holding their own. Indeed, so much is this the case, that I 
would recommend that, while Herat was reinforced from Kabul, a force from 
Kandahar might undertake the reconquest of Seistan. 

I think also by taking steps I believe to be in our power to effect cohesion 
among the Oozbek Khanates and the Turkomans, it might be possible to 
drive the Russians out of Central Asia, and throw their frontier back at least 
as far as the Aral. 

We cannot perhaps supply men for all these enterprises, but wc should 
not forget that wc can supply money and arms and officers ; and let us use 
these sinews of war to the very utmost of our power. Officers sent promptly 
even now might enable the Turks to hold out till the winter. 

I have not touched upon what can be done direct from England. With 
her small yet splendid army, with her magnificent navy, with her well-stored 
coffers, and the ability of her diplomatists, much, very much, may be done. 
Let it be our duty in India to second her efforts, by carrying out to the bitter 
cud all the means of crippling Russia we possess, and which I have sketched 
above. 

We have not provoked the war — then let us remember that the more we 
can do to the above end, the longer peace shall we bequeath to our posterity. 

(Sd.) C. M. MACGREGOR. 
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Appendix (p). 

Route from Lash Jaw am hj Kdsh to Kala List, and thence to Kandahar . 


[Authority, —From Chakansur to 
No. 86.] 



Miles. 

Jawain to — 


1 . 

1 

2. 

y 50 

3. 

[ 

4. Chakansur 

J 

5. Kadek 

16 

6. 

) 

7. 

[ 40 

8. Kash 

) 

9. Cliah-i-Kasadi 

16 


10. Chah-i-Karki 

11. Chab-i-Dewala 

12. Kala 13£st 


20 

20 

10 

178 


Dewala, Leacli, — vide “ Routes in Asia/’ Section II, 


I can find nothing on record about this part of tho 
route ; but it appears to pass through cultivated 
country, irrigated from the Helrnand, &c. Tliero 
is a road marked on the map. By this the dis- 
tance would he as nearly as possible 50 miles. 

Ckaldnwr is a fort and village of Told (Sanjarani) 
Balueh. Thence the route, hitherto S.E., turns 
W.N.W., following the KAsh-nul. 

Kudeh is a village. Thence to Kash no halting 
places are mentioned ; hut as the route lies along 
or near the Kash-rud, the distance could probably 
be divided into 3 marches of 15 or 10 miles each. 
Kdxh is a walled village on or near the Kash-rud 
(Fcrricr). There is a road from Farah to Kush 
given hereafter. 

From Kash the route turns eastward. The next 
three stages (9, 10 and 11) are over a waterless 
tract, probably undulating gravel plain. Halting 
places are at wells with no habitations. Bewala 
(11) appears on the map nearly opposite Kala Bist. 
Distance is estimated. There is a fort across the 
II el in and, which is here deep and swift. Supplies, 
&e., procurable. 


Note I.— From Jamiin to Kdsh, 112 miles, mi Chakansur, is only (10 miles in a direct 
line, as measured on the map. In all probability there is a tolerably straight road between 
the two places, avoiding the detour by Chakansur. 

Note JL— Farah to Kdsh, -This route was travelled by Fcrrier, and is as follows 


Fabrah to — 

1. Hanz-i-Kalsa 

2. Khosmalik 

3. Khuspas 

4. Basruig 

6. Kash 

Kush to Kala Bist 
Kala Bist to Kandahar 


Milos. 


10* •) From Mncgregor’s Gazetteer of Afghanistan, 
( BouteNo. U>. Water, fo'-age, and grass plenti- 
1()? 2 ) ful at ILauz. No difficulties. 


25 


14 


... 14 


r Fender is the only authority for this portion. 

The route leaving the Girixhk road (southern 
route) at Khormalik turns S.W., and passes 
through a defile on to an immense sandy plain 
without water. Khuspas is a small marshy 
pond; water bad. Next stage (1) through 
same desert. Basruig is a Pursiwan village. 
"Water from a well, had. Still desert till tho 
^ Kash-rud is reached, beyond which is Kash. 


75 

66 

97 


238 
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From Kala Bist to Kandahar. 

[Traversed or reconnoitred by troops under General Biddulph in January and February 
1879.] 


Kala Bist to — Miles. 

1. Jui Sarkar ... 12 

2. Bala Kluina ... 12* 

3. Giunbaz Surkh ... 12^ 

4. Kala Saidal ... 15 

5. Shah Mir Kala ... 10* 

6. Hauz-i-Mad.it ... 10* 

7. Sinjiri ... 12* 

8. Kandahar ... 11 a 

97 

Jawain rid Chakaitsur to Kala 
Bist ... 178 

275 

Or if a more direct road be 
followed fioin Jawain to 
Kash, about .. 230 

From Fa rah to Kandahar, rid 

Kush and Kala Bist ... 238 


f There are no difficulties whatever on this route 
Forage, &c.,cun be procured at every halting place, 
but not in largo quantities, until Shah Mir Kala 
is reached. From thence the route turns north- 
east and joins the (Jirishk road between Ata 
Karez and Hanz-i-Madal. This is the best 
route; but if it be desired not to interfere 
< with the movement of another column coming 
from Girishk, there are roads along the Argan- 
dah to Sparwan (crossing easy), and thence 1o 
Kandahar. The couni ry is studded with villages 
and highly cultivated. The only difficulty 
could be from irrigation channels which would 
to some extent impede artillery. 


Appendix (q). 

Notes on Kajiristan. 

Kafiristan at present embraces an area of 6,500 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by he Hindu Kush mountains ; on the south by the Kabul and Ku- 
nar rivers; for its western limit it lias the Alishang, with its tributary the 
Ahngar. 

Its eastern boundary is not nearly so well marked and defined ; but taken 
roughly may be expressed as the Kunar river from its junction with the Kabul 
to where the former receives the waters of the Katashgum at the village of 
Ain ; thence following up this tributary to its source and a line drawn from that 
point to the head of the Dura Pass would be well within the mark. 

The population is estimated at over 1,00,000 souls. Their country is pic- 
turesque and wild in the extreme. The men of fine appearance, keen penetrat- 
ing eyes, and daring to a fault. It is purely due to a combination and no blood 
feuds existing amongst this sect that they have succeeded in holding then- 
own against the Mahomedans, by whom they are hemmed in on all sides. 
The Kafirs have nothing in common with their adjoining neighbours : in fact 
are incessantly waging petty wars against them. 

They are exceedingly well disposed towards, and have a leaning for, The 
British Government : aye, I may venture further and say that they would not 
hesitate to place their services should an occasion require at our disposal, and 
the sooner some steps are taken to secure their friendship the better. 
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Their arms consist merely of bows, arrows and daggers. At a distance of 
80 yards they seldom fail to hit an object very much smaller than that of a 
man. 

Their wealth is reckoned by the number of heads of cattle in possession; 
there are 13 chiefs in all ; selection is given for deeds of bravery and some con- 
sideration and allowance made for hereditary descent. Wheat is their staple 
food. 


Routes. 

Abazai to Chilral . 

Frontier outpost is on left hank of river. The last village en route in Tin- 
Alm/ai to Kliarki, 26 tish territory is Bairam Deri, distant l L miles; the first- 
ni,les - half of this distance is over a hare plain, the remainder 

of journey is over fe r tile ground. Supplies in plenty to be had from surround- 
ing villages ; water good and on surface, but fuel scarce. 

Distant, to Malakand kotal 5 miles ; the first milps is by left hank of 
Klmrki to Ivoti^iiii, 23 a running stream. No cultivation beyond Kharki. 
miles. Wood and grass on the hills. The ase ent to kotal is 

easy and will allow of laden camels. The top of the pass is very flat and 
well wooded ; in addition, a goodly supply of water is to be had. 

Traces of a made-road, executed (so it is said) by the Sikhs, is still to he 
seen; hut being a longer one, is little, if at all, used, even by traders. 

The descent of very nearly 3 miles into the Swat valley is over rough 
ground ; but when once in the plains the going is easy. Country on bot h batiks 
of river very fertile and wel f irrigated. The river is crossed opposite the 
hn;ge village of Chakdara : 7 miles beyond is Kotigram, ea route several vil- 
lages. 

Four miles beyond Kotigram is the Laram Pass. The ascent is easy and 
Koti gram to K. Rabat, practicable for all beasts of burden ; water plenty ; 
10 miles. slopes of lull cultivated with hamlets scattered about : 

& large-sized tanks at top of pass that hold water for 9 months inutile year. 

The descent to Killa Rabat in parts very stony, getting worse on near- 
ing fort, which is built oil a low mound on left bank of river, commanding 
a good position. 

The descent is through fir and pine forests. Water and grass plentiful ; 
Some cultivation about. 

Cross over the Panj Kora, — a long, easy and level route. Arrive at the 
Rabat to ShahzaJgui, 6 large fort of Shahzadgai, which is built at the sharp 
miles. bend of river above mentioned, commanding a strong 

position. The vallpy is a narrow one, but richly cultivated. Supplies of grass 
and fuel sufficient for a large force. 

There is an alternative route from Chakdara to Shahzadgai, which avoids 
the Laram Pass; but a low kotal (Katgola) is crossed, 6 miles due west 
from Unch, which is 1 miles from Chakdara. This alternative route is princi- 
pally used by kali las. 

From Shahzadgai to Kotal Barawal, route is along right bank of a 
Shahaalgai to Barawal strei,m . thron ^ cultivation, distant.13 

Bando vi& Barawal Kohat, miles pthe ascent is easy for laden beasts. 1 lie northern 
17- miles. f ace of range is well clad, not so the southern. 

The descent is over 4 miles through dense fir and pine forest and brushwood ; 
soil rich. Water-supply plentiful. 



The village of Bando is on right bank of stream, over which a frail bridge! 
has been thrown. The stream admits of fording right through the year. 

Harawal Bando to About half-way is the fort of Chutiatan at junction 
Bir, 16 miles nearly. 0 £ stream from Barawal Bando with Paujkhora. 

The path keeps to left bank of stream. After leaving the village of San- 
grawal, which is i miles from Bando, the country falls, forming a deep 
gorge for the stream to rush through, in places as much as £00 feet deep. No 
cultivation between Bando and Chutiatan, but plenty of grass and firewood. 

From Chutiatan to Dir the path is along cultivation, wheat and rice 
chiefly. 

Dir is the name given to the fort, which is large and mud-built. It is used 
by tlie chief and his followers, whereas the village is known as Arian Koh, and 
is the head-quarters of Shao Baba. 

The population of fort and village exceeds 10,000 souls. 

Path for nearly 1 mile goes by right bank of stream, that takes its rise 
u m ;i t » at Fiowarai Kotal. The valley is a narrow one, but 
fertile. When opposite the fort of Panakot, which is 
half-way, an ascent of about 800 feet is made, and a similar descent thence to 
Mirga; the going is easy. 

About 5 miles from Mirga the Lowarai Kotal is reached; elevation 
Mirga to Ashrath, 12 10,4>0. The pass is open fer laden animals for 
miles. 8 months in the year, commencing from the month of 

May. The ascent is very easy and gradual ; but the descent for 5 miles and 
more is difficult, the stream having to be crossed and recrossed several times. 
No cultivation between Mirga and Ashrath. The kotal is the north 
boundary of Dir territory. 

During the winter months almost a hurricane blows up the valley. In 
May 1883 when f was going over the ground it was then well under snow, 
and for 2 or 3 miles the way was strewn not only with branches, but with 
trunks of pine and deodar that had been uprooted. 

It is a stiff march from Mirga to Ashrath. Wood and grass, but no’ 
cultivation . 

The descent continues to Mirkandi, distant 3 miles. Tile path here and 
Ashrath to Danish, 11 there difficult for laden animals. From Mirkandi a 
milrs. sharp turn to east, and descent of a hundred feet to 

left bank of Kunar river ; thence to Danish easy going. Two small villages 
en route (Badalga and Galatakj, with cultivation around. Brushwood and 
grass on hill slopes. 

Opposite the fort of Darosh a bridge is thrown across the stream that 
can he utilized by cattle. The Darosh plain is a large one, well brought under 
cultivation, and fruit gardens scattered about. 

The Shushai stream empties itself into the Kunar river a mile and half to 
north of fort. The valley is fertile, with a population of about 3,000 fighting 
men. 

By left bank of river and at 1 i miles from fort cross Shushai stream, 
_ , . t, lf> fordable at all times of the year ; a slight ascent and 

similar descent is made by junction ot streams. Little 
or no cultivation till nearing Braz. Herq the soil is rich and well irrigated 
for an area of 6 square miles. 

Five miles from Darosh fort there is a very nasty rocky spur which might 
easily block the route. This spur was walled some years ago, when a Punjab, 
ruler attempted to invade Chitral. 
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The going for 2 J miles and more is through an open and bare plain ; 

Brass to Chitml, 8 miles. di P 0Vftr a low kl>tal and eniev tlie J«g»r fertile 

plains and gardens, and traverse through it for a mile 
and half, asepnding next a hare hill, say, 150 feet; following this contour till 
abreast Chitral, then doscpnd and overshoot the fort by 300 yards, and cross 
over by a very lair and well constructed wooded suspension bridge and return 
to fort, which is merely a stone wall with bastions or raised towers, occupied 
by the chief, bis family and menials. One face of this fort is a long river bank ; 
the east and west face walled gardens; the south facing cornfields. 

Along the four sides and corners are planted stately poplars and 
"chinars.” 

Chitral to Zchnh in Barfakxkan via Dura and Nuksan passes. 

There are two routes, which separate from fort Andarthi 15 miles from 
Chitral. Path leading by right bank of stream till near Sliogoth, a village l 
mile south-east of Andarthi. The Uzur Valley (5,000 men) lies to north 
of Shogoth : 10| miles beyond Andarthi (on Durra route) is the village of 
Darosli ; cn route the stream has to be crossed and recrossed several times. A 
large valley from south joins in £ mile beyond Darosli, with ail estimated 
population of 4,000 lighting men. There is another and smaller valley to 
north of vdlagc, containing about 1 00 houses. 

Nine miles beyond Darosli is the isolated fort of Gohor at an elevation of 
9,150. This is the last permanent abode. The building has been run up 
within the last five years as a cheek against the Kafirs. 

Prom Gobor to the bead of pass, a distance of 7 miles, the ascent is easy 
and gradual ; kotal reading 14,800. This pass is open for traffic for a 
little over 3 months in the year ; laden animals can go over it. Supplies after 
leaving Darosli little, if any. Little or no grass or fuel. 

'The Nuksan pass, which strikes ojf from fort Andarthi; is a more difficult 
one. Animals laden cannot ascend; yet notwithstanding those annoyances, the 
pass is more in use than the Dura one, due to travellers and traders being free 
from any attacks by Kafirs. 

The remarks bearing on supplies and period of time the pass is open are 
the same as those noted above. 

Between the Dura and Nuksan passes there are two others — Agram and 
Khartiza ; neither has been used of late years. 

Chitral to UcJdi pans on Hindu Kush, due south of Killa Panj in 
IV a kh an Dnlr id . 

Route traverses left bank of stream for 13 miles; in several places path so 
bad as not to permit of riding; in fact with difficulty can a horse be led. 
Pritli to Drassan urn bun, 21 miles by right bank; valley open; plenty of 
cultivation, and going easy for all kinds of baggage animals. From Drassan to 
Uclili about 70 miles, with a very gradual ascent, the pass being just over 9,000 
feet elevation and Drassan G,(>37. Some supplies are procurable for about 
20 miles from Drassan; all beyond bare and barren; scarcity of fuel as well. 
Pass open for 5 months in the year. From Uchli kotal to Killa Panj 22 
miles over a barren and arid soil. 

Drassan to Sarhad in Wakhan district via Baroghil Pass. 

The route is vid Mastuj on left bank of river. The valley is well populated, 
and supplies in plenty as far as Gazan, 44 miles from Drassan. Fuel and grass 

A — Z0 
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is scarce, tli c path does not keep to one bank o£ river, which is crossed and re- 
crossed sevoral times. 

Nine miles beyond Ghazan or Gazan and 31 miles from kotal is Topkhana 
Zaibek. Beyond the fort there is neither cultivation nor grass nor fuel. The 
stream (Yarkun) is very often frozen as far as fort Topkhana. The elevation 
of kotal is a little under 12,000. The pass is an easy one, and will admit 
of a mule battery being taken over it. 

From Baroghil kotal to Sarliad a march of 15 miles ; path good ; country 
bare and sandy. 


Ghazan to Gilgit vi& Jhui Pass. 

From Ghazan to kotal 7 miles ; ascent easy ; height of pass above sea-level 
14,812, Ghazan 8,000. No cultivation, but some grass and fuel midway. 
The descent to Jhui stream is a little over 4 miles; frightful going over 
snow when the upper crust has melted : under is ice, the accumulation of 
years, with here and there yawning fissures. Nine miles further east we 
c imp to the first village (Nelti) ; path very fair; grass and wood on hill slopes. 
Keeping to right bank for another 8 miles till Jhui joins with stream from 
Darkot pass ; going easy; valley narrow; cultivation on both banks : the route 
to junction was going from west to east. We now turn almost due south 
and reach Yassan, miles beyond the meeting of the streams. There is 
an alternate route over hills striking off from Kaspu, a village 2^ miles east of 
Nelti, saving in distance quite 3 miles. The present path is very fair; with 
a little trouble and cost would permit of laden animals utilizing it. 

Yassan is a picturesque place; the fort, a dilapidated one. There is a good 
deal of cultivation to south and west of fort. The population of this district 
exceeds 6,000 fighting men. The position of the fort is a good one, 
commanding as it does the entrance to three large valleys — Jhui, Darkot and 
Asumbar. 

From Yassan to Raoshan, 16 miles. First start by right bank of stream 
for nearly 3 miles; here cross by frail bridge, keeping on the left side till 
opposite the fort of Raoshan ; 3£ miles beyond the bridge above mentioned the 
Yassan stream is joined by the Ghizar flowing from west to east: crossing 
over to fort Raoshan by rope bridge ; horses can ford the stream 2 miles 
west of fort. 

Raoshan to Hopar, 12 J miles ; path fair ; valley narrow ; brushwood and 
grass in plenty, but no cultivation whatever. 

From liopar to Gakuch distant 9 miles; in several places the path is 
quite impracticable for au<rht save passengers on foot ; loads if any have 
to be carried by men. Once at Gakuch the entire appearance of country 
changes, and traces of civilization true in its infancy hut yet marked, when 
contrasted with anything between the outpost of Abazai and Gakuch. 

Gakuch to Gilgit is two stages, — the first of 17^ miles, the other of HH \ 
the road, which is a made one, was laid out under the directions of Major 
Biddulpb, whilst he was on special duty at' Gilgit. 

The position of Gakuch might very easily be made strong, and at the 
same time a commanding one ; the present fort is about | mile from river 
bank, standing on highest ground overlooking the Ishkoman valley. 



A force marching into India by Darkot valley for Gilgit could avoid 
Yassan and the bad pathway between Ifopar and Gakucli by marching up the 
Asumbar valley (it is fertile and populated) and enter the Ishkoman one, 
7 miles above its junction with the stream from Yassan; this latter route is 
frequently used by traders and others from either Chit ml or Yassan. 

There is a still more direct route from Gilgit to Chitral which traverses 
the original one rid Gakueh, Raoshan and Gupis to when- the Gliizar stream 
joins the one from Yassan; from here strike off and follow up the former 
valley, its entire length; ascend kotal and enter Laspur valley which empties 
itself opposite Mastuj. I was given to understand that this was the route 
taken by Major Biddulph. 

Both the Gliizar and Laspur valleys are populated. 

Gilqxt to Sirinaggar. 

The entire distance is somewhat over UiO miles by a made-road ; the entire 
Way suitable for baggage animals, and kept in very fair order. Supplies are 
certainly scarce between Gilgit and Astor, a distance of f)6 miles. According to 
present arrangements the small garrison at the latter are provisioned hy grain 
collected and sent from Astor weekly. 

At Ramghat, where the Astor river joins the Indus and 37 miles from 
Gilgit, a strong wooden suspension bridge is thrown across; in addition to 
this wooden one there are two rope bridges from the bridge; an ascent (stiff) 
occupying 4 hours has to be made, and then a very gradual descent to Dash 
Kan. 

The crossing of the Indus opposite Bowanji and 32 miles from Gilgit is 
by ferries; those at present on river cannot carry more than 20 men a trip; of 
these there are only two and one small craft for carrying the Maharajah's mails 
across. 

Myself and party did the journey from Gilgit to Sirinaggar in II days; 
but it is set down as 22 regular stages. 

The following were our marches : — 

Gilgit to Man a war. — Fight miles; road perfect over level ground, with 
no fording of torrents or other inconveniences; supplies plenty. 

Manawar t> Chakarkot, 15J miles; road good; no signs of vegetation eu 
route till Chakarkot is reached; three ascents, none diliieult, and a similar 
number of descents on this march ; ponies carried our loads. 

Chakarkot to Ramghat, 13 miles: the first mile and half in parts nasty; 
a fast running torrent is crossed opposite Chakarkot village; the path follows 
its right hank to Bowanji hy fertile hut narrow valley. From Bowanji to 
Ramghaf7 miles ; two mountain torrents have to be crossed ; these occasionally 
during tile hot weather arc impassable for some hours whilst the rush lasts : 
the one near Ramghat is the worse of the two : after crossing the latter an 
ascent is made of about 200 feet by fair pathway, then a descent to Ramghat 
bridge. No cultivation between Bowanji and Ramghat. 

Ramghat to Dashkan. The ascent occupied 4 hours, a trying undertaking 
owing to there being no wafer en route ; an hour's further going brought, us to 
the village of Doin ; from Doin to Dashkan 7 miles through a fine forest ; soil 
rich ; several hamlets scattered about ; path fairly good, but needs clearing. , 

Dashkan to (Junket, 15i miles : the first 9i miles is somewhat unpleasant 
going; pass by one small village, but from Astor onwards through fertile 
and rich soil. 
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Gurikotto Darto 18 miles ; going easy; route pleasant and interesting; 
hamlets en route. 

Darto to foot of Kanoori Pass, 20 miles ; arrangements necessary for 
carriage of provisions ; road very fair ; baggage animals keeping up with our 
men ; wood scarce. 

Foot of Pass to Gorez Fort 20 miles ; our encampment was 4 miles from 
Kotal ; the ascent is easy by lair path ; trying during the rains, owing to the 
slaty soil ; hill very wooded ; the descent is also easy and through soil that 
would allow of being brought under cultivation. I could uot help but notic- 
ing how poorly populated is the entire route from Gilgit to Sirinaggar. The 
soil is rich, and wood and grass plentiful. 

Gotpz fort to Jatkusi at foot of Kotal, distant 16 miles. We followed 
main stream, which is narrow but fertile, to a place known as Kazli band ; 
thence struck off to north and halted at foot of pass. 

Foot of Kotal to Barulpura about 1 1 miles. The ascent to Kotal is very 
gradual ; the descent more so, and consequently longer hills, well clad ; water 
abundant. 

From Bandpura to Sirinaggar. This distance can be done either by 
boat or in two land marches, both easy and level. 


W. W. McNAIR. 


Appendix (r). 

Notes on Chinese Turkestan. 

The Chinese are now fairly established in Kashgaria, and perfectly able 
to take care of and defend themselves against internal intrigues and all border 
chiefs; but they are still entirely at the mercy of Russia. 

True the military authorities have received orders from Pekin to repair 
the "fort a" in every city, and at Khoten and Karashair they have begun to 
build new forts; but without the aid of engineers and wanting arms of pre- 
cision these forts are all but useless against a European foe. 

1 liave endeavoured to point out to Ying f< l’ao-Tai, 3 that it is Sirikol, 
Yarkund, Kashgar, Ush Turpan, Aksu, Karashair, Turfau and Kuklja that 
want to be well fortified. Beyond Karashair, Russia would lind campaign- 
ing no easy game, owing to an arid and unproductive country forehand rods 
of miles, in which her tr >ops would be harrassed by thousands ol Mongolians. 

The old Amban Ying “Tao-Tai” informs me that since “Tse-Tsun- 
Tang,” Viceroy on the North-west frontier, has been appointed President of 
the Board of War, China’s policy in Central Asia will become more aotiv*3 and 
decided. 

The u Fort of Sirikol” (Tashkurghan) now flics the Chinese flag, and the 
Begs of Sirikol have received new robes of honor from the Amban of Yarkund 
and been made to understand that the entire district of Sirikol is now under 
Chinese rule. This wis * step I would venture to urge ought to be followed 
up by the Government of India directing attention to Ivan jut, which would 
secure a shorter and easier route to Eastern Turkestan and a side gateway to 
India that is worth takiug care of. Baltistan is only IS stages from the fertile 
plains of Yarkund via “ Kogiar” and the “ Mustagh Pass.” This is the old 
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Baltistani route to Yarkund and is only now closrd l>y the Kan jut people, a 
petty tribe of mongrels, numbering about fifteen hundred men, who live by 
plunder. 

There is also a highroad from Sirikol to Kan jut via K u rghan-i- Ya dbai ; 
this route is comparatively easy and practicable iu the summer months for 
laden animals. 

The Chinese have now drawn their western and southern frontier in 
Turkestan. The western frontier extends to the Rolan mountains and follows 
this range in a southerly direction until it meets the northern spur of moun- 
tains that springs from the Hindu Kush. This northern spur runs in an 
east-south-east direction and joins the Kuen-luen range, taking in the Yengi- 
Dnwan Pass rid Kogiar, the Kalian Pass via Kalian, and the SSanju Pass via, 
Sanju, and becomes the southern frontier. 

The Chinese consider nil to the south of the Sirikol district and the above- 
named three passes the territory of their friendly neighbour, the British. 

The settlement of the Russian and Chinese boundary line has come to 
a stop for the present, the Commissioners having had a dispute about a point 
in the ‘ f Ada Tan ” range near Kuldja. The ease has been referred to Pekin 
and St. Petersbuig. 

A Russian trader passing through Yarkand on his way to Khoton 
informed mo that the Russian Consul of Kashgar, who went hack to Tashkend 
in December, would return in May, and would bring his family with him. 
He is to he accompanied also by an engineer, who is to build the new Con- 
sulate at Kashgar, and after that a large serai for Russian traders. 

It* the British Government desire either to check or even keep themselves 
accurately informed of the steilthy progress of the Russians in Central Asia; 
if lliov desire to foster the already by no means altogether insignificant trade 
of* their subjects with Yarkuud, or even to prevent tin* grulual suppression of 
this, — then I would humbly suggest that they should lake an early opportu- 
nity of appointing a Consul General to Kashgar, as the only effectual coun- 
termove to that of the Russians. Of Course I speak not for myself, as lam 
now thoroughly trusted by and known to the Chinese, and 1 shall gain 
nothing ]>ersonally by the appointment of a British ollicial. Indeed I 
may lose, as I shall probably bee mie less important in their eyes when 
there is an oflicial British representative on the spot; hut as I am asked to 
give such ideas as I have on Central Asian matters, I am hound to state 
clearly that in my opinion this is the one measure which is all important in the 
interests of both India and England. 

J have referred above to the Kunjut route. I do not know whether it is 
clearly understood that any power established in Yarkund could bring an 
army of any size and of all arms without difficulty to the northern base of 
the Mustagh, cither from the direction of Yaikund or from Sirikol, to which 
latter there is a direct road from Kilobaud, without touching’ Kashgar territory 
at all. 

If the Mustagh pass was seized, a practicable road for artillery could I 
bfdieve he easily made, and debouching from the Mustagh pass, an army in the 
summer, moving by the Bundipur route, would find nothing even to delay 
their advance into the heart of Kashmir. 

Now on the northern and ljortli west frontier of Kunjut there are passes, 
easy no doubt, but which could he defended against any advancing force. 
These might he seized by a sudden dash no doubt ; hut if Kunjut were 
accepted as part of our territory, these passes could not be seized without our 
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having ample warning, and tkns time afforded ns to bar the Mustdgli rartgA 
The passes of Kunjut in fact afford an outter line of defence, which, as time 
goes on, will un questionably prove of great importance. 

The Chinese will not occupy Kunjut, though they desire the route to he 
opened out. It was solely on my strong recommendation that they occupied 
Sirikol, but they would not go south of the range that forms the northern 
boundary of Kunjut, and I was not anxious to press it, because had they so 
occupied it, then when Kashgaria falls into the hands of Russia as it inevit- 
ably must, failing counteraction on our part, Kunjut would have become part 
of Russian territory, and the Russians would have acquired a position far more 
threatening to us than if they occupied Herat or even Kabul, — almost as threat- 
ening as if they held Kandahar. 

Now Kun pit is no man's land. It is held by a petty tribe of robbers, whose 
raids are the curse of the whole country up to the Pamir. The Maharaja of 
Kashmir, if so directed, could take and hold the country, probably without 
tiring a shot, and not only would the trade with Central Asia be thereby 
facilitated, but a strategic advantage would be gained the real magnitude of 
which will only be realized some years hence. 

This is the second p >int in connection with Central Asian affairs that I 
consider of vital importance. T shall only add now that the Chinese have 
relieved British trade with Central Asia from all duties of all kinds, and all 
exports and imports alike go free. 

If it were any use, I might point out how markedly friendly is the feeling 
of all the Chinese officials towards the British Government, and how tho- 
roughly they all feel (whatever may he the feeling at. Pekin) that the English 
are the only neighbours with whom they can safely be friends and they dwell 
on the apparent impolicy of doing nothing to strengthen and cultivate that 
friendly sentiment. 


Simla, 29th July 18S3. 


A. DALGLEISII. 


Appendix (s). 

Notes on a Route mentioned by Mr. Dnlgleish from Ferghana to Bal/istan by 
the Muxlayh Fuss. 

Prom Osh to the Toyuksu Pass there is a well known line of route, travers- 
ed already by Russian columns and practicable for wheels ; the distance is 205 
miles. From the pass there is no line of route marked on any late map down 
the Ak-boital stream and the Ak-su; but the drainage lines of the Pamirs are 
easy and little depressed, and it may be assumed that some kind of road 
exists. 

At the junction of the stream draining the “ Little Pamir ” the main road 
frorriYarkund to Wakhan over the “ Great Pamir” is struck in proceeding south- 
wards, and would be followed as far as Ak-tash or some miles beyond. 
Thence a road to the Mustagh Pass would pass about 40 miles west of 
Tashkurghan, the present Chinese outpost in Sarikol, traversing the great 
and little* Pamirs and the Taghdumtash Pamirs and which offer no diffi- 
culties* 
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From the south verge of the latter €t Pamir ” is a stretch of country about 
which I can hud no information * It is dominated 
* Biddulph calls it the by the Mustagh range, and drains into the Yarkand 

tlo'liB ft'lliffi cult" route over a r * ver > »" d P r ^bly its configurat.on i. easy. The 
high pass into it from the Mus tag a rass does not appear to have been crossed 
Shimsai valley. There is also by any European, and is only mentioned casually by 
Vsarikol 0 ^ ^ t0 ^ 8atllwi Trotter and Biddulph. It is estimated at 1^,400 feet, 
m and the road over it lies for a great part over glaciers. 

It is used by the Baltis settled in Yarkund, to whoso country it is the most 
direct route. 

East of Barogliil it appears, however, to be the only pass at all practicable 
from the Pamir country, for the Kilik Pass, though easy and open in summer 
and winter, leads only into the ad-de-sac of the Upper Hunza, from which 
there is no egress during summer, except for 2 months over the high and diffi- 
cult Moorkon Pass. This pass is mentioned by Biddulph, who says nothing 
of the winter state of the defile draining the Upper Ilunza. Possibly the defile 
is traversable there. If the Mustagh Pass is at all as easy as some of the high 
passes of those mountains, it may he assumed that Mr. Dalgleish is right in his 
assertion that a good route exists skirting the present Chinese border from Fer- 
ghana into Baltistan, and the question of sovereignty over the Kunjut country 
and the Mustagh range becomes of importance. 

As to the population of Kunjut, Mr. Dalgleish is very much in error, unless 
lie coniines the application of the term to the Upper Ilunza only. The popula- 
tion of Ilunza is given at fi,000 ( Biddulph ) and of Nager at lU,OOl), and both 
States appear to be comprised in the term Kunjut. Politically Nager ia 
already a dependency of Kashmir; and the Ilunza Chief, judging from the 
moution made of his relations with Biddulph, considers himself in some sense 
a dependent < £ the British Government. 

In either case there should be no difficulty in extending our nominal 
sovereignty to the northern base of the Mustagh range, where we should meet 
the Chinese border. This, assuming that Chitral and Yassin are -under British 
protection, would complete the political frontier line of India in the direction 
of Ferghana, from whence Russian influence is now extending in search of 
that definite frontier line and established government which is alleged by 
the Russians to be a necessity, and the only limit to the extension of their 
frontiers that they can accept. 

Since writing the above, I have conversed with Major Biddulph on the 
subject of the Mustagh Pass. Ills opinion is that it is quite impracticable for 1 
trade or for any military operation. 

There are not less than H marches over glaciers and snow beds, without 
grass, fuel, and of course without supplies of any kind. | 

Mr. Dalgleish^ information is certainly defective, and there can be little 
doubt that the only good road from the Pamir into India is by the Borogkil 
Pass and Yassin. 


G. C. NAPIER, Major . 


TUB END 









